co:s  PUBLIC  A  ; 


tfOutational  <Lfrt-*iooks. 

MANDEVILLE'S  Reading  Books,  viz.:— 

1.    Primary  Reader.      18mo.  .  .     lo  I  8.     Third  Reader.      16  mo. 

•2.     Second  Reader.      16mo.  ...     17  |  4.     Fourth  Reader.      12mo. 

Course  of  Reading.      12iuo , 

Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory.     12mo 

The  above  series  of  Beading  Books  are  very  extensively  introduced  and  commended 
by  hundreds  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  the  country.    Prof.  Mandeville's  system 
ntly  original,  scientific,  and  practical,  and  destined  wherever  it  is  introduced  to 
.  supersede  at  once  all  ouicrs. 

SHAKSPERIAN  Reader.     By  Prof.  Howes.     12mo 

CLASS  Book  of  Poetry.     By  Eliza  Robbina.    'l2mo.  .  .  . 
MARSHALL'S  Book  of  Oratory-     12mo.     500  pp.      .  . 
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do. 


Elementary  Algel 
Treatise  on        do. 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.    8yo 


It  is  a  commendable  feature  in  all  the  mathematical  works  of  this  author,  that  they 
are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  will  lead  the  pupil  to  rely  upon  his  own  abilities  in  study- 
Ing  the  principles  they  contain:  commencing  with  the  simplest  elements,  he  is  led  on 
step  by  step  throughout  the  series. 
KEYS  to  Perkins'  Arithmetic  in  press. 

HISTORICAL. 

SEWELL'S  First  History  of  Greece.     18mo 

u  u  u         of  Rome.     18mo 

These  works  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  pupils,  giving  them  the  most  Im- 
portant fact*  clothed  in  a  style  at  once  pleasing  and  comprehensible, 

ARNOLD'S  History  of  Rome.    8vo 

. Lectures  on  Modern  History.     12mo 


PUTZ  and  ARNOLD'S  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  &  History 

'f    .     — Mediaeval  Geography  and  History      liimo 

do.  do.  

Mir  which  are 
HUtory,  or  to  implant 


As  Text-Books  for  students,  there  are  none  In  tho 
V     better  adapted,  than  PuU  ami  Arnold'*,  to  unfold  the 
<Q     In  their  minds  iu  leading  principle* 


D.  APPLETON &  GO:S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DING'S  History  of  English  Literature.     12mo.     .....  .$1  00 

nhi'sitatiiiply  commend  it  as  the  best  work  in  existence,  not  only  as  a  text-book,  but  for  the  use  of 
tleuts  who  have  not  at  hand  a  tolerably  complete  library  of  English  literature. 

hernl  views  are  truly  philosophical,  its  particular  criticisms  almost  invariably  marked  by  cultivated 
pund  judgment."— New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

UN'S  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     2  vols.  8vo 3  00 

B  the  ablest  and  most  popular  work  of  a  writer,  whose  pointed  periods  have  touched  the  chords  of  mo- 
1y,  and  thrilled  through  the  minds  of  thousands  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world." — 
.Review. 

lOR'S  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History.     8vo.     .  .  2  25 
Ancient,  separately,  $1  25.     Modern,  $1  50. 

Innot  but  express  our  decided  approval  of  this  Manual  of  History.  It  is  a  summary  of  all  that  is  most 
jn  the  authentic  annals  of  the  world ;  a  book  suited  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  direct  tuition,  but  as  a 
fdomestic  reading. "—Journal  of  Commerce. 

'S  Digest  of  Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  and  Institutions   of 

ticient  and  Modern  Nations.     8vo 2  00 

2N'S  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.     12mo 1  25 

Atlas  of  Mediaeval  Geography.     8vo r,v  .      » 

SNALL'S  Historical  Questions.      With  American  Additions. 

mo 1  00 

XHAM'S  History  of  England.    Edited  by  Eliza  Robbins.    12mo.     75 

jRAUSCH'S  History  of  Germany.     1  vol.  8vo 1  50 

OT'S  History  of  Civilization.   Notes  by  Professor  Henry.  12mo.  1  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SSEN  and  ARNOLD'S  Manual  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Anti. 

ities 1  00 

MING'S  Class-Book  of  Physiology     

lETT'S  System  of  English  Versification.     12mo 75 

lAM'S  English  Synonymes.  Edited  by  Professor  Reed.     12mo.  1  00 

•ER'S  Class-Book  of  Zoology.     18mo 42 

JHTLEY'S  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.     18mo 42 

Easy  Lessons  in  Landscape  Drawing.    Five  Parts 1  87 

-  Do.  do.  Bound  in  1  vol 2  25 

Studies  of  Animals.    Five  parts 1  87 

Do.  do.  Bound  in  1  vol.     . • 2  25 

First  Lessons  in  Pencil  Drawing 25 

IBR'S  First  Lessons  in  Book-Keeping.    Price 19 

&K  BOOK  to  accompany  above,  19  cents. 

?S  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  With  Derivations,  <kc.  1  00 

t  an  admirable  work  for  the  use  of  schools ;  its  general  superic  rity  to  other  works  of  its  class  is  indu- 
Southrn  Traveller. 

IINS'  Guide  to  Knowledge 63 

VHT'S  Primary  Lessons ;   or,  Child's  First  Bock 12 

£AN'S  Class-Book  of  Chemistry.      12mo.,  340  pages,    ....       75 
vorkisnota  mere  manual  of  laboratory  operations,  butabook  of  Principles,  clearly 
d  in  their  application  to  useful  arts  and  affairs  of  life.    Numerous  teachers  who  use 
k  attest  that  it  discloses  this  beautiful  science  in  a  new  and  attractive  aspect. 

Chart   of  Chemistry  accomplishes,   for  the  first   time, 

r  Chemistry,  what  Maps  and  Charts  have  for  Geography,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
id  the  other  natural  sciences,  by  presenting  a  new  and  admirable  method  of  illus- 
ating  this  highly  interesting  and  beautiful  Science.    Its  plan  is  to  represent 
lemical  composition  to  the  eye  by  colored  diagrams,  the  areas  of  whieh  express 
•oportional  quantities. 

[Continued  in  end  of  this  volume..! 


Hand-Books  of  the    Englifh  Language. 


THE  following  statement,  if  carefully  read,  will  enable  the  Reader  to  see  at  once  the 
merits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Hand-Books. 

The  English  language  consists  of  some  eighty  thousand  words,  drawn  from  five  principal 
sources,  viz. :  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic,  Gothic,  French,  and  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Classic 
languages.  Twenty-three  thousand  of  these  words  are  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  whole 
twenty-three  thousand  words  may  be  traced  back  to  one  thousand  root-words.  The  twenty- 
two  thousand  have  been  formed  by  adding  one  or  more  root-words,  or  parts  of  them,  together. 
There  are  now  of  these  twenty-three  thousand  Anglo-Saxon  words,  only  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  in  good  use.  The  remaining  tifty-seven  thousand  words  of  the  language,  may  also 
be  traced  back  to  a  few  thousand  root-words  in  the  languages  from  which  they  have  bet-n 
borrowed. 

Every  child  should  be  early  taught  the  whole  six  or  seven  thousand  choice  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  because  they  are  those  continually  used,  in  the  various  occupations  of  life.  Few 
scholars  can  use  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  words  drawn  from  Celtic,  Gothic,  French,  and 
Classic  sources.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  every  pupil  in  our  public  schools  should  not  be 
able  also  to  use  them.  Indeed,  the  three  Hand-Books  are  so  arranged  that  the  six  thousand 
choice  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  the  six  thousand  choice  words  from  other  sources,  may  be 
acquired  easily  in  one  year. 

But  to  teach  the  English  language  successfully,  the  teacher  should  have  clearly  before  his 
own  mind,  its  origin,  growth,  elements,  or  sources  of  formation,  grammatical  structure,  gen- 
eral history,  and  literature.  The  following  synopsis  throws  light  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

I.  Its  origin.    In  450  after  Christ,  the  Angles  and  Saxons  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  present  English. 

II.  Its  growth.    The  root-words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are  few,  have  grown  into 
twenty-three  thousand  by  the  use  of  some  eighteen  prefixes,  and  twenty-five  suffixes.     Six  or 
seven  thousand  only  of  these  are  now  in  good  use.     Again,  some  fifty -seven  thousand  words 
have  been  introduced  into  it  from  several  sources  but  chiefly  from  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  French, 
and  Classic  tongues.     It  embraces,  in  all,  some  eighty  thousand  words. 

III.  Its  periods  of  growth.    About  450  B.  C.,  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  were  introduced  into 
Britain;  prior  to  600,  many  Celtic  words ;  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  many  Gothic 
words ;  and  at  1066,  French  words  were  intermixed ;  and  since  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  have  been  incorporated  with  it. 

IV.  Its  grammatical  laws  and  history.    The  Anglo-Saxon  or  root  element,  not  only 
modified  the  words  from  the  other  languages,  but  gave  them  its  own  laws.    Hence  the 
grammar  of  the  English  language  should  be  built  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  basis,  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  French,  or  Latin  and  Greek. 

V.  Its  literature.    English  Literature  does  not  date  back  more  than  some  six  centuries. 
Nay,  all  that  is  really  valuable  has  been  produced  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

Recapitulation.— The  English  language  has  some  80,000  words ;  23,000  of  these  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin;  the  other  57,000  are  chiefly  from  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  French  and  Classic; 
only  6000  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  words  in  good  uso :  some  6000  of  the  others  are  used  chiefly 
by  scholars"  the  root-element  of  the  language  is  Anglo-Saxon :  the  other  elements  are  engrafted 
on  it  and  modified  by  it. 

With  these  statements  and  explanation?,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  merit  of  the  following 
books  of  the  American  Series : 

THE  THREE  HAND-BOOKS. 

The  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  WORDS  gives  1000  Anglo-Saxon  root- words,  with  their 
primary  and  secondary  meaning,  and  teaches  the  vise  of  them. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  DEIIIVATIVE  WOEDS.  It  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  terminations  which  change  the  1000  root-Avords  into  derivatives.  It 
gives  some  7000  of  the  choicest  23,000  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  with  their  meanings  and 
use.  / 

TUB  HAND  BOOK  OF  THK  ENGRAFTED  WORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  gives  7000 
of  the  best  words  from  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  French  and  Classic  tongues,  with  their  meanings 
and  use. 

Every  thing  valuable  in  the  Thesaurus,  Latham,  MacElligot,  Lynn,  and  the  Scholar's 
Companion,  will  bo  found  in  these  books,  and  arranged  according  to  the  growth  of  language 
and  the  laws  of  mind.  The  plan  is  simple  and  natural. 

HOW  SHALL  THESE  BOOKS  BE  USED  IN  SCHOOL  * 

Any  teacher  can  use  them.  There  are  few  books  in  use  as  simple  and  as  easily  taught. 
But  to  anticipate  every  difficulty  which  may  occur,  we  insert  the  following  extracts  from 
reports  received  from  teachers  who  are  using  them. 

Mr.  Isaiah  Pockham,  late  Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newark,  and  just  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  reports  thus: 


HAND-BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE— Continued. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Boot- Words,  and  the  Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  De- 
rivative-Words are  both  In  use  In  the  Lock  Street  Public  School,  and  producing  most  valua- 
ble results. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Root- Words  was  placed  iu  the  hands  of  n  class  of  small  lads,  who  had 
just  began  to  read  with  some  facility,  but  who  had  never  committed  any  lessons  to  memory. 
I  pursued  the  following  method  in  UMMR  ft. 

FIRST:  I  pave  the  class  a  general  account  of  the  Knglish  language,  as  sot  forth  in  the 
Circular  of  the  Literary  .W.xMation.  Then  told  tho:n  the  design  of  this  hook.  \  i/. :  to  teach 
them  the  meaning  and  use  of  our  thoinonnl  An(jl<i-X<j.r<»i  Root-  Wo/'<ls  of  our  limgitagt. 

\D:  I  then  gave  tbetn  the  first  three  Instructions  of  Part  L,  dmcting  then  to  read 
them  many  times  over,  very  carefully,  at  their  -.  ;it>,  attending  to  the  orthography  of  each 
wont,  and  committing  to  memory  the  llnliciztd  p'i 

Tmi:i>:  When  tho  tinu-  f»r  recitation  came,  the  class  was  permitted  to  read  tho  lesson.  so 
that  every  thought  should  be  dourly  uiul  naturally  brought  out.  Next,  the  words  in  the 
lesson  wer<-  -ivon  them  t..  -pel!,  until  I  was  sure  that  the  orthography  of  ail  the  words  had 
been  mastered.  Lastly,  the  class  was  called  upon  to  recite  the  ltali<-ize<l  j>nrtii>nx  und  an- 
swer such  questions  as  to  render  it  apparent  that  they  fully  comprehended  the  lo-on. 

FOURTH:  The  whole  of  Part  1.  was  studied  in  this  manner.  The  lesson  of  every  third  or 
f«nrtb  day  being  a  review  of  the  previous  lessons. 

The  Studies  of  Part  II.,  I  requlnni  the  class  to  read  and  prepare  In  the  same  way,  previous 
to  the  recitation. 

At  the  recitation,  the  class. read  and  defined  each  root-word  and  answered  the  questions, 
that  follow  in  tho  book,  which  are  given  to  illustrate  it 

1  must  say,  that  I  have  never  seen  hoys  more  interested  in  any  intellectual  pursuit.  The 
enthuMasm  actually  became  contagious,  boys  begging  to  be  admitted  into  the  elass,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  studies. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  DERIVATIVE. 

This  book  was  given  to  a  class  of  boys  more  advanced.  They  had  previously  paid  con- 
tiderable  attention  to  orthography  and  etymology,  and  had  acquired  a  relish  for  tracing  words 
back  to  their  origin,  so  that  they  were  accustomed  frequently  to  ask  me  the  derivation  of 
new  words  with  which  they  met  They  were  therefore  prepared,  in  some  measure,  to  value 
a  work  which  placed  before  them  the  whole  of  the  choice  Anglo-Saxon  words  of  our  language. 

This  class  was  required  to  rtmt  and  #j>efl  the  words  of  each  lesson  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  have  described  in  speaking  of  the  Root-  Words;  and  also  to  /vc<>  the  italicized  parts  of  the 
Instructions.  In  J'nrt  //.,  however,  several  new  features  are  Introduced  in  the  mode  of 
teaching.  In  reading,  the  pupil  is  required  to  throw  tho  word  and  its  definition  into  the  form 
of  a  declarative  sentoneu;  thus,  '•  Home,  the  place  where  one  lives,"  is  read,  "Hume  is  the 
place  where  one  lives."  At  the  close  of  each  study,  many  remarks  were  made,  and  questions 
a>ke  i  designed  to  lead  the  pupils  to  patient  thought  and  constant  reflection.  The  study,  for 
instance,  which  embraces  the  names  of  Saxon  dwellings:  IIu-1,  hovel,  cot,  cottage,  hall,  cn&ttt1, 
is  rich  in  suggestions  asfo  the  condition  and  modes  of  lite  of  that  people.  In  using  this  book, 
I  also  esteem  it  an  excellent  plan  to  require  the  pupils  to  prepare  a  composition  each  day  on 
the  subject  of  that  day's  lesson,  and  embracing  all  the  words  which  it  contains,  or  as  many  of 
them  aa  Bossible.  Thus,  on  the  subject  of 

KINDS  OF  HOI 

The  pupil  may  make  use  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  in  some  such  way  as  in  the  following 
original  composition : 

•*  I  am  sure  the  ancient  people  of  England  could  not  have  lived  as  comfortably  and  pleas- 
antly as  we  do  now.  Their  houses  must  have  been  mostly  small  and  poor,  because  thev  had 
so  many  more  names  for  ru-ie  houses  than  they  bad  for  large  ones.  I  find  by  my  Hand- 
Book  of  Orthography  that  they  had  small  hittn,  hovebt,  coin,  and  cottotges.  The  last  name 
tounds  quit*  prettily,  becaa.se  some  cottages  are  now  so  very  nice ;  but  then,  a  cottage  was 
'a  small  bouse  for  poor  people  to  live  in.1  The  hall  was  'a  manor-house,  a  house  for 
courts  of  justice  to  meet  in ;'  but  I  am  afraid  there  was  a  great  deal  of  injustice  done  there. 
The  <;iHtle»  of  tho  rich  were  'fortified  dwelling  houses;'  HO  I  think  there  must  have  been 
much  fighting  and  bloodshed  In  those  limes.  I  have  to-dav  learned  the  names  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  dwellings  then  used,  and  I  wish  hereafter,  by  reading  and  study,  to  find  out 
as  much  v,  possible  respecting  the  people  woo  lived  in  them. ' 

To  make  it  still  more  interesting  and  profitable,  1  frequently  vary  the  mode  of  recitation. 

uies,  I  require  the  pupil*  to  bring  their  slates  and  write  down  each  word  of  tho  lesson 

as  1  pronounce  it.    Sometimes  I  require  them  to  spell  orally,  by  letter  or  syllable;  thus,  when 

I  pn-n.  .unco  a  word,  the  first  pupil  may  name  the  first  h-tt.'r  or  *>/ll<ihlf  of  it,  the  next  the  second 

and  PO  on,  till  it  Is  completed.  Sometime*-  I  require  a  pupil  to  stand  up  and  spell  orally,  while  tho 

rent  of  the  claw  are  permitted  successiwlv  to  iri\o  him  tin-  ni<«-t  oUBeult  words  of  the  lesson. 

If  he  fails  to  spell  one,  be  must  take  his  scat,  and  the  pupil  who  gave  it  to  him,  spells  it  and 

.-»  place.    Sometimes  tho  pupil  Is  permitted  to  spell  phonetically.     Many  other  methods 

The  class  to  deeply  Interested  In  this  book ;  nor  Is  ft  possible  to  My  too  much  In  its  favor 
M  a  School  "Book.  It  not  only  unfold ,  in  a  nHfur.il  manner  tho  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  our 
language,  tot  makoB  our  boys  th4*ksr*. 
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"Whereas  our  tongue  is  mixed,  it  is  no  disgrace." — Camden. 
•  We  received  from  the  Normans  the  first  germs  of  Eomantic  poetry."— Campbell. 
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DR,    WISDOM 


GOTHIC,  CELTIC,  FRENCH,  A*ND  CLASSIC  ELEMENTS  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


THE  address  of  Dr.  "Wisdom  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  the  English 
language  produced  no  ordinary  sensation  in  the  county.  It  brought  rich 
mines  of  thought  to  view.  Teachers  and  trustees  vied  with  each  other  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  which  the  Doctor  suggested  in  it.  The  ministers  of 
the  gospel  aided  the  common  enthusiasm  on  the  subject^  and  gave  themselves 
to  investigation  and  effort  The  feeling,  every  where  manifested,  was  aome- 
what  like  that  which  a  man  feels  when  he  visits,  after  a  long  travel  in  foreign 
parts,  his  native  country  and  paternal  home.  So  Professor  Cadmus  informs 
the  Association. 

After  the  feeling  had  somewhat  subsided,  there  was  a  common  desire  to 
hear  Dr.  Wisdom  on  the  other  elements  of  the  English  language.  Let  us 
see,  said  they,  how  they  were  engrafted  on  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Let  us  see  the 
English  language  in  the  origin,  engrafting,  resemblance,  and  growth  of  its 
several  parts.  These  feelings  were  soon  gratified.  The  Doctor  cheerfully 
acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  addressed  them  on  the  Gothic,  Celtic,  French, 
and  Classic  elements  of  our  language. 

OUTLINE    OF    THE    ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,  said  Dr.  Wisdom,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  here  this  evening. 
5Tou  have  honored  me  almost  too  much  by  the  respect  paid  to  my  views 
and  suggestions.  Rather  let  me  say,  you  have  honored  both  me  and  your- 
selves in  honoring  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  our  language — our  mother- 
tongue. 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  refresh  your  minds  by  a  reference  to  my  last 
address.  The  topic  must  ever  be  dear  to  those  who  speak  the  Eng'Jash 
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language.  You  agreed  with  me  in  that  address  that  the  ANGLO-SAXON 
is  the  basis  of  our  language — the  stock  on  which  the  other  elements  that 
compose  it  have  been  engrafted.  These  elements,  you  wish  to  know.  You 
desire  a  knowledge  of  their  engrafture. 

The  desire,  gentlemen,  is  alike  natural  and  honorable.  You  would  not 
willingly  be  ignorant  of  $he  rich  armory  of  English  speech?  You  would 
not  be  coldly  indifferent  to  the  sources  from  which  you  have  received  such 
rich  and  varied  instruments  of  thought  ?  You  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contributions  which  have  ennobled  the  English  language  and  made 
it  the  glory  of  the  earth. 

I  would  not,  gentlemen,  unduly  elevate  our  native  speech.  And  yet,  I 
must  praise  it.  Like  the  American  nation,  it  gathers  to  itself  the  elements 
of  power  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  asylum  of  free 
thought  and  song.  Its  various  elements  are  points  of  union  between  it  and 
all  other  languages,  and  hold  out  a  fresh  promise  of  readily  Anglicizing  the 
mind  of  the  world. 

But  your  wish,  gentlemen.  I  return  to  it.  And  yet,  I  can  only  gratify  it 
in  part  This  address  is  designedly  too  general  and  popular  in  its  character 
to  meet  fully  your  wishes.  It  will  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  finger-post  on  the 
cross-ways  of  thought,  and  thus  fulfil  its  mission. 

I  mention  the  GOTHIC  element  first  Next  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  claims 
our  earliest  attention.  It  embraces  words  from  the  German,  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  languages.  As  early  as  A.  D.  787,  the  people  speaking 
these  languages  began  to  make  inroads  upon  England.  Conquest  brought 
them  to  the  shores  of  Albion.  "War  first  engrafted  their  speech  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these 
tongues  are  sisters  to  the  Saxon  speech.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
speech  was  understood  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  But  time,  culture, 
climate,  new  scenes  and  pursuits,  have  altered  their  features.  The  ancient 
Goths  occupied  the  island  of  Gothland  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  They 
lived  in  contact  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  They  formed  the  second 
ition  from  Asia  into  Europe  about  thirteen  hundred  years  before  tJ^e 
Christian  era.  The  words  from  this  source  relate  chiefly  to  war,  common 

md  sensible  things. 

The  Celtic  element  of  our  language  is  small,  and  was  received  from  the 

-itribes  that  formed  the  first  migration  from  Asia  into  Europe.     This 

rreM  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.    They  settled 

fiaul,  and  Great  Britain,  but  were  doomed  to  yield  in  every  place 

i    Gothic  tribes.    They  live  still  in  their  descendants  in  France,  Walei, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland.    The  words  from  this  source  are  few  in  number 
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Some  of  them  Lave  been  retained  from  the  ancient  Celtic  language ;  other* 
have  come  to  us  through  the  Latin.  Some  are  common  to  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  tongues ;  others  still  are  of  late  introduction,  and  have  been  received 
from  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  refer  chiefly 
to  common  life,  religion,  and  rude  art. 

The  French  element  of  our  language  is  quite  respectable.  It  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Norman  Conquest,  A.D.  1066,  at  which  period,  it  became  at 
once  the  language  of  courts,'  colleges,  and  official  life.  It  was  spoken  in 
England  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  A.  D.  1327.  From  that  time 
Anglo-Saxon  dates  its  supremacy.  But  it  retained  many  French  words ;  and 
since  then,  has  received  many  more  through  the  agency  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  the  arts.  They  refer  mainly  to  law,  taste,  and  fashion. 

The  Classic  element  of  the  English  language,  embracing  words  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  is  of  great  importance.  A  few  words  from  this  source 
were  received  in  connection  with  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Csesar,  55  B.  C. 
During  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  many  words  were  introduced. 
These  referred  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  A  great  accession  took  place  at 
the  revival  of  learning,  or  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Since  this 
period,  the  learned  have  swelled  the  number  to  thousands.  The  work  is 
still  progressing.  Classic  words  seem  to  have  a  charm  for  educated  mind. 
Looking  over  the  words  from  this  source,  we  find  that  they  refer  to  religion, 
law,  arts,  and  sciences. 

These  are  the  main  elements  of  our  language.  Gentlemen,  would  you  ask 
why  we  should  study  them  ?  Why  ?  Oh,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  our  ancestry ! 
It  must  be  agreeable  to  be  made  acquainted  with  exotic  words  as  well  as 
exotic  plants !  Such  knowledge  is  valuable.  It  is  history  and  philosophy. 
Words  are  records,  and  form  the  true  history  of  a  people — their  autobiography. 
Words  are  philosophy.  Inquiring  into  their  origin,  uses,  and  changes,  we  see 
the  visible  workings  of  the  soul :  we  trace  the  progress  of  a  people  in 
knowledge,  manners,  and  the  duties  of  life.  More  than  this :  studying  them 
in  groups  under  the  leading  divisions  of  thought,  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  character  and  civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Celtic, 
French,  and  Classic  nations.  "Language  is  not  made,  but  grows."  "The 
heart  of  a  people  is  its  mother-tongue." 

Let  me  conclude  this  address,  gentlemen,  in  the  words  of  the  emi- 
nent Grimm.  Speaking  of  the  English  language,  he  says:  "It  possesses, 
through  its  abundance  of  free  medial  tones,  which  may  be  learned  indeed, 
but  which  no  rules  can  teach,  the  power  of  expression  such  as  never  per- 
haps was  attained  by  any  human  tongue.  Its  altogether  intellectual  and 
singularly  happy  foundation  and  development  has  arisen  from  a  surprising 
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alliance  between  the  two  noblest  languages  of  antiquity,  the  German  and 
Romanesque— the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is  well  known  to  be  such, 
that  the  former  supplies  the  material  foundation,  the  latter  the  abstract 
notions.  Yes,  truly,  the  English  language  may  with  good  reason  call  itself 
a  universal  language,  and  seems  chosen,  like  the  people,  to  rule  in  future 
timee  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  In  richness, 
sound  reason,  and  flexibility,  no  modern  tongue  can  be  compared  with  it, 
not  eve*  the  German,  which  must  shake  off  many  a  weakness  before  it  can 
enter  the  lists  with  the  English." 


THE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  READER. 


THE  Literary  Association,  relying  on  the  Address  of  Dr.  Wisdom,  was 
about  to  commit  the  third  Hand-Book  of  English  Orthography  to  the  care 
of  the  public,  without  a  word  of  introduction,  when  it  occurred  to  them 
that  some  questions  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  should  be 
anticipated. 

The  Plan  of  the  Work.  The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  the  main,  that  of  the 
other  Hand-Books.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  FIRST  embraces 
the  MATERIALS  of  the  words  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek 
origin ;  the  SECOND,  their  application  in  the  FORMATION  and  use  of  such  words ; 
and  the  THIRD,  their  etymology,  so  far  as  to  trace  the  engrafted  elements 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and.  thence  to  their  origin  in  nature.  The  same 
topics  are  presented,  but  handled  more  fully.  In  pursuing  this  course,  the 
Association  was  influenced  by  the  importance  of  a  judicious  repetition,  and 
the  advanced  state  of  the  pupil,  which  demanded  a  more  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject. 

The  Variations  from  the  second  Hand-Book.  In  some  cases,  the  Association 
has  seen  fit  to  vary  the  general  plan.  There  is  more  system  introduced. 
The  terminations,  suffixes  and  prefixes,  from  the  various  languages,  are  pre- 
sented together,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  arranged  in  classes.  Tkis  last  feature 
is  one  of  much  interest,  and  will  render  the  study  of  the  materials  of 
orthography  more  agreeable  and  prosperous.  The  law  of  mind,  by  which 
the  child  picks  up  nouns  first,  then  adjectives,  and  afterwards  verbs,  is  given 
in  full.  According  to  this  plan,  three  exercises  will  complete  each  study, 
and  furnish  the  child  with  the  most  desirable  words  in  the  language  on  each 
topic  of  thought,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  enter  into  the  structure  of 
sentences. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  WORK  ?  This  third  Hand-Book  has  some  original  and 
substantial  claims.  They  are  presented  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  child  is  naturally  introduced  to  the  study  of  English  Orthography. 
In  this  introduction,  he  is  led  to  see  its  relations  and  extent.  The  field  is 
surveved  and  bounded. 
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2.  The  mixed  character  of  English  Orthography  is  noticed  and  explained. 
The  words  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  although  na- 
turalized, retain  much  of  their  national  form  and  structure.  See  p.  17. 

8.  The  engrafted  elements  of  the  English  language,  consisting  of  the  dif- 
ferent national  groups  of  words  just  mentioned,  are  carefully  estimated. 
Their  history  is  given.  See  p.  18,  etc. 

4.  The  elements  of  orthography  are  pointed  out  and  defined.  Such  are 
the  sounds  and  letters  of  the  English  language  ;  syllables,  accent  and  quan- 
tity. See  pp.  33,  89,  etc. 

6.  The  subject  of  etymology  is  presented  fully.  The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  called  to  its  two  forms  :  the  historic  and  philosophic.  They  are 
illustrated.  In  addition  to  these,  great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
subject  of  English  etymology.  Simple  guides  are  furnished,  and  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry  clearly  stated.  This  is  a  point  of  interest  See  p.  44,  etc. 

6.  The  subject  of  double  letters  has  been  examined.     The  doubling  forms 
no  part  of  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  robber,  batter,  mapping.     It  is  an 
organic  necessity.     See  p.  92. 

7.  The  terminations  are  separated  from  suffixes  proper.    Their  office  is  to 
express  the  relations  of  words.     See  p.  52. 

8.  The  suffixes  have  been  investigated  anew.     Their  national  origin  is  in- 
dicated.    They  are  grouped  under  the  things  for  which  they  stand.     Their 
form  is  made  more  simple,  and  their  number  greatly  reduced,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  true  suffixes  and  the  letters  that  connect  them  with 
the  radical  words.     See  p.  56. 

9.  The  prefixes  have  been  reduced  to  system.    They  are  classified,  and 
all  referred  to  motion  and  rest  in  place  and  time.     This  feature  is  full  of  in- 
terest   See  p.  78. 

10.  The  relations  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  to  the  radical  word  and  to  each 
other  are  noticed.     Radical  words  are  the  seeds  of  language.     The  prefixes 
represent  their  relations  in  place  and  time,  and  the  suffixes  furnish  a  history 
of  their  growth.    See  pp.  72,  87. 

These  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  First  Part  The  Second  Part  has 
some  additional  claims  to  attention.  They  are  presented  in  the  following 


1.  Some  seven  thousand  words,  from  the  various  sources  from  which  our 
language  has  enriched  itself,  are  arranged  under  the  various  topics  of 
thought  —  a  ready  and  rich  vocabulary  foi  each  subject 

2.  These  word*  are  defined.    As  far  as  practicable,  the  primary  meaning 
it  given,  and  then  the  secondary. 

8.  They  are  arranged  in  families.    The  radical  word  i<*  given  in  full,  and 
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in  connection  with  it,  the  suffixes  and  prefixes  by  which  the  child  constructs 
the  derivatives  for  himself. 

4.  They  are  divided  into  three  great  groups — nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs. 
In  this  division  they  are  presented  in  connection  with  each  topic,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  mind.     The  three  necessary  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence are  furnished. 

5.  They  are  arranged  under  the  names  of  the  nations  from  which  they 
have  been  received.     By  this  arrangement,  we  are  able  to  see  at  every  step 
where  the  old  Saxon  was  rich  and  where  it  was  poor.     It  forms  a  sort  of 
history. 

6.  They  are  also  disposed  under  the  things  to  which  they  relate.     The 
child,  by  this  disposition,  not  only  acquires  a  ready  and  fine  assemblage  of 
words  for  every  topic  of  thought,  but  also  an  excellent  method  of  thinking — 
he  passes  methodically  through  the  domain  of  language  and  nature. 

The  THIRD  PART  presents  the  study  of  English  words  in  a  new  and  natural 
light.  They  are  referred  to  their  origin  in  nature.  This  is  their  philo- 
sophic etymology.  The  organ  of  speech  gives  forth  the  word.  But  on 
examination,  it  has  been  found  that  this  organ  is  acted  upon  by  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  by  things  without  us  and  the  soul  within  us.  All 
these  aid  the  organ  of  speech  in  shaping  voice  into  words.  This  discovery  has 
led  the  Association  to  group  the  radical  words  of  our  language  under  the 
bodily  organs  and  things  in  nature  that  gave  rise  to  them.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  pupil  finds  the  study  of  etymology  to  be  the  study  of  the  actions  of 
his  men  bodily  organs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Part  this  is  explained. 
See  p.  300,  etc. 

The  Words  in  the  Collection.  The  words  in  the  third  Hand-Book  amount 
to  over  SEVEN  THOUSAND.  In  selecting  them,  the  Association  was  guided  by 
the  wants  of  the  mind,  and  the  requisites  of  good  taste.  Technical  terms 
are  sparingly  introduced.  These  will  be  best  learned  in  connection  with 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Long  abstract  terms  have  been 
commonly  excluded.  Economy,  as  well  as  good  taste,  led  the  Association  to 
overlook  them,  and  select  words  more  portable  and  effective. 

1  he  National  Origin  of  the  Words.  The  words,  in  the  collection,  are  referred 
to  their  national  origin.  In  making  this  reference,  the  Association  experi- 
enced at  first  no  ordinary  difficulties.  The  word,  it  was  evident,  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  Greek,  perhaps  to  the  Sanskrit.  Where  should  we  stop  ? 
At  that  language  from  which  we  directly  received  it.  But  how  was  this  point 
to  be  determined  ?  By  two  principles — the  FORM  of  the  word,  and  the  HIS- 
TORY of  the  word.  Father,  for  instance,  could  not  be  received  directly  from 
the  French  or  Latin,  because  its  form  has  not  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 

1* 
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French  pere  or  the  Latin  pater.  Language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  referred 
at  once  to  the  French,  and  not  to  the  Latin,  because  its  form  is  agreeable 
with  the  French  langage. 

THK  MODX  OF  STUDY  f  The  mode  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  pointed  out 
in  the  Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Derivatives.  The  Instructions  may  be 
•  1  in  oral  or  written  analyses :  the  Studies  may  be  recited  in  oral  or 
written  exercises,  in  which  the  child  shall  fill  up  all  the  blanks,  pronounce, 
define  and  use  each  word  in  the  exercise.  A  model  and  complete  exercise  is 
furnished  for  the  guidance  of  the  child.  See  p.  111. 

Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  primary  meaning  should  be  given  ;  as, 
iruult,  to  leap  upon.  This  being  done,  the  child  is  prepared  to  understand 
the  secondary  meaning ;  as,  insult,  to  strike  against,  to  hurt  by  act  or  loord. 
In  furnishing  the  primary  meaning  of  words,  the  Literary  Association  have 
avoided  all  display  of  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  in  the  SECOND  PART,  feoling 
that  at  this  stage  they  would  only  perplex  the  mere  English  pupil,  while 
they  could  be  of  little  use  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  System  and  Plan  of  Study  ?  The  difficulties  attending 
the  introduction  of  the  Hand- Book  into  any  school  must  be  imaginary.  The 
system  is  practicable  any  where :  the  plan  is  an  economy  of  time.  The 
writing  of  the  exercises  on  slates,  or  in  blank  books,  engages  the  attention, 
and  forbids  an  afflictive  ennui.  It  secures  a  correct  orthography.  The  recita- 
tion is  full  of  interest  It  is  at  once  an  exercise  in  reading,  pronunciation  and 
composition.  Interest  waits  upon  it  As  one  child  after  another  is  called 
tip  and  reads  a  part  of  the  exercise,  the  instances  of  the  use  of  the  words 
keep  up  a  lively  attention  to  the  end.  The  progress  is  rapid. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THK  THIRD  HAND-BOOK  ?  The  results  of  the  third  Hand- 
Book  mast  be  desirable.  Studied  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  the  child 
will  have  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  engrafted  elements  of  our  language,  and 
A  pleasing  method  of  thinking.  Words,  and  what  they  stand  for,  will  be 
intimately  united,  and  all  that  pertains  to  their  orthography,  will  be  under- 
stood. The  materials  of  sentences,  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs,  will  be  at 
hand,  duly  dinposed  under  the  leading  topics  of  thought. 

Combining  these  results,  with  those  arising  from  the  study  of  the  Hand- 
Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Derivatives,  the  child  will  be  well  furnished  with 
the  materials  of  a  rich  and  ready  language.  More  than  TWELVE  THOUSAND 
ELITE  WORDS  will  be  subject  to  his  will.  And  yet,  the  study  of  words  is 
not  complete.  A  HAND-BOOK  or  STNONTMES,  based  on  the  same  principles, 
and  embracing  a  critical  view  of  the  orthography  and  history  of  words,  re- 
mains to  be  taken  up,  and  then  the  verbal  study  of  our  native  language 
will  be  sufficiently  thorough  for  almost  any  department  of  life. 
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FIRST  PART. 


MATERIALS   OF   ENGRAFTED   WORDS, 


HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGRAFTED  WORDS 

O  F      THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

EMBRACING  THOSE   OF  THE 

GOTHIC,  CELTIC,  FRENCH,  LATIN,  AND  GREEK  ORIGIN, 


ON  THE 


BASIS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 


INSTRUCTION     I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  as  the  name  imports,  treats  of  the  correct 
writing  of  words.  Its  aim  is  to  make  articulate  sounds  visi- 
ble, and  teach  by  letters  what  is  taught  by  sounds.  The 
eye  is  made  to  accord  with  the  ear,  and  convey  the  same 
information  to  the  soul. 

Orthography,  as  such,  is  an  important  branch  of  know* 
ledge.  It  was  brought  into  notice  with  written  language. 
While  language  was  only  spoken,  there  was  no  need  of  it. 
The  child  caught  the  word  by  ear,  as  he  caught  a  strain  of 
music,  and  repeated  it  in  happy  imitation.  But  as  soon  as 
man  attempted  to  make  speech  visible  by  the  use  of  certain 
marks  called  letters,  orthography  arose,  and  has  ever  since 
been  a  part  of  the  study  of  written  language.  Before  that 
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period,  it  had  a  kind  of  existence  in  pictures  and  symbols. 
As  these  were  the  forerunners  of  our  present  letters,  sb  were 
picture  and  symbol-writing  the  forerunners  of  our  present 
orthography.  (See  Lingual  Header.) 


INSTRUCTION     II. 

VARIETIES  OF  OKTHOGRAPHY. 


THE  first  orthography,  like  the  first  language,  exists  only 
in  its  thousands  of  varieties.  Its  record  is  found  in  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai.  Its  varieties  are  found 
every  where.  Each  nation  has  its  own  orthography  ;  and  in 
it,  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  others.  As  the  English- 
man and  Frenchman  are  easily  known  by  their  features,  so 
their  languages,  even  where  the  words  stand  for  the  same 
things,  are  known  at  once  by  their  orthography.  So  it  is 
with  all  other  nations.  An  instance  will  explain  this.  We 
select  the  word,  father.  Its  English,  Gothic,  Celtic,  French, 
Latin  and  Greek  orthography  is  as  follows :  father,  vater  and 
fader,  athair,  plre,  pater,  pater. 

Varieties  of  orthography,  as  thus  indicated,  are  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  varieties  of  language.  The 
causes  are  nearly  the  same,  and  are,  differences  of  climate, 
education,  pursuits  of  life,  objects,  and  the  organ  of  hearing. 
The  ear  has  always  influenced  orthography. 

The  instance  given  above  may  serve  to  illustrate  this,  and 
make  clear  what  we  mean  by  them.  It  may  do  more.  It 
may  direct  our  attention  to  their  importance.  They  are 
guides  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  prepare  us  to  look  for, 
and  find  the  same  word  in  different  languages,  but  under 
different  forms. 
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I  NSTRUCTION     III. 
ENGLISH      ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ENGLISH  Orthography  is  wanting  in  regularity.  Kules 
are  almost  useless.  In  vain  we  look  for  a  key,  or  method. 
The  only  key  is  the  eye,  fixing  attention  on  the  forms  of 
words ;  the  only  method  is  written  exercises,  teaching  by  the 
sense  of  touch. 

English  Orthography  is  too  diverse  for  rules.  A  few  in- 
stances will  illustrate  this  remark. 

1.  The  spelling  and  speaking  of  words  differ  widely.     The 
words,  stags,  tripped,  boxes,  plucked,  loaves,  for  instance,  are 
pronounced  as  if  spelled,  stagz,  tript,  locksez,  pluckt  and  loavz. 

2.  Letters  have  different  sounds.     We  spell  city  with  a  c  and 
pronounce  it  with  an  5  ;  toss  and  egg  double  the  last  letter, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  heard  when  the  words  are  spoken. 

3.  The  same  combination  of  letters   often  has  a  variety  of 
sounds.     This  is  the  case  in  such  words  as  hough,  cough, 
enough,  plough,  rowgh,  and  sough. 

4.  Letters  are  doubled  or  dropped  without  certain  rules.     This 
is  seen  in  such  words  as  duZness,  instiling  and  fuZness,  skil- 
ful ;  doe,  foe,  hoe,  and  go,  so  and  motto. 

5.  There  are  forty  sounds  in  the  English  language,  and  only 
twenty-six  letters  to  represent  them.    Four  of  these,  c,  x,  q  and/, 
are  useless,  since  they  are  only  substitutes  for  other  letters. 
So  we  have  only  twenty-two  characters  with  which  to  write 
the  forty  sounds. 

THE  DIVERSITY  OF  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY  MAY  BE  EX- 
PLAINED. It  is  OWING  MAINLY  TO  THE  MIXED  CHARACTER 
OF  OUR  LANGUAGE,  and  its  diverse  pronunciation. 

1.  The  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  our  language  was  received 
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from  different  tribes  of  Angles  and  Saxons.  It  has  its  own 
laws. 

2.  When  it  was  developed  in  England,  no  less  than  eight 
kingdoms  of  Saxons  existed  in  that  country,  with  local 
differences,  greater  than  what  we  find  in  our  own  country. 

8.  The  Norman  Conquest  deluged  the  whole,  and  changed 
the  entire  face  of  things.  French  words  were  introduced. 
They  have  their  laws. 

4.  The  mingling  of  the  Saxons  and  French  after  the  con- 
quest, led  to  many  changes.  The  French  affected,  in  some 
degree,  the  Saxon ;  and"  the  Saxon  conformed,  in  many 
things,  to  the  French. 

6.  Early  English  writers  paid  little  attention  to  spelling. 
They  were  guided  solely  by  the  ear  ;  and  this  was  an  uncer- 
tain guide.  The  same  word  was  spelled,  in  some  instances, 
no  less  than  fourteen  different  ways. 

6.  Our  language  is  mixed;  so  is  its  orthography.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  words  taken  from  the  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and 
Greek  should  retain  much  of  their  native  form,  and  be  spelled  in 
some  degree  in  a  foreign  land  as  they  were  spelled  at  home. 
Foreign  words,  like  foreign  people,  retain  their  native  char- 
acter, even  when  naturalized. 


INSTRUCTION    IV. 
HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH   ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ENGLISH  Orthography  arose  with  the  written  form  of 
the  English  language.  It  appeared  first  in  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  mother-tongue  of  our  native  speech,  and  differed 
widely  from  our  present  orthography.  Since  then,  it  has 
passed  through  many  changes,  and  is  still  changing. 

A  few  facts,  connected  with  the  history  of  these  changes, 
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may  serve  to  shed  some  light  on  English  Orthography.  It 
arose  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England, 
A.  D.  596.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  written  characters  or 
letters  before  they  came  to  England. 

1.  The  first  writers  were  Anglo-Saxon.     They  had  no  guide 
but  their  ear,  and  in  following  it,  were  often  governed  by 
fancy.     There  was  nothing  certain.     The  same  word  was 
spelled  in  various  ways,  even  by  the  same  author.  The  laws 
of  Ethelbert  were  the  first  native  productions  reduced  to  writing. 

2.  Changes  were  soon  introduced  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  writer.     Eules  were  disregarded.     Thus,  we  have  the 
word  Father,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  spelled  Fader,  Faeder, 
and  Fadir.     As  late  as  A.D.  1611,  in  the  same  prayer,  the 
words,  debts  and  debtors,  are  spelled  dettes  and  detters. 

3.  The  advent  of  the  Danes  into  England  was  attended  with 
many  changes.     They  corrupted  the  old  Saxon,  and  changed 
the  forms  of  words  at  pleasure,  especially  terminations. 

4.  The  Norman  Conquest,  A.  D.  1066,  affected  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  language  still  more.     After  a  while,  there  ap- 
peared a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons  to  Normanize  their 
words,  and  conform  to  French  taste. 

5.  Out  of  the   mixture  of  Saxon   and  French   arose  new 
changes.     Broad  vowels  and  irregular  forms  were  preferred ; 
as,  wop  for  wept,  and  dalffoi  delved.     HERE  WE  FIND  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  OUR  PRESENT  ENGLISH— between  A.  D.  1066  and 
1327. 

6.  The  dawn  of  English  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century 
brought  other  changes.     The  vowels  were  especially  subjected 
to  change.     Chaucer,  Mandeville  and  Wickliffe  represent 
this  period. 

7.  The  maturity  of  the  English  language  and  learning  under 
Elizabeth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  added  some  changes.     These 
arose  from  the  free  introduction  of  Latin  and  Greek  words. 
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8.  Recent  changes.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  changes  in  English  Orthography  have 
been  mostly  of  a  trifling  character.  The  matter  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  dispute  about  the  spelling  of  certain  classes 
of  words,  still  continues.  Walker  and  Webster  divide  the 
English  mind.  And  what  is  it  about  ?  About  using  or 
leaving  out  the  letters,  u,  e,  k  ;  using  a  single  or  double  I, 
an  s  for  a  c,  a  z  for  an  s  ;  or  changing  re  into  er,  in  certain 
classes  of  words.  So  English  Orthography  now  stands. 


INSTRUCTION    V. 
LANGUAGE. 


LANGUAGE  existed  long  before  Orthography.  Men  talked 
about  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  the  family,  life  and  death, 
buying  and  selling,  learning  and  teaching,  before  they 
thought  of  writing  about  them.  They  had  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. It  was  only  when  they  thought  of  speaking  through 
the  eye,  that  orthography  and  written  language  arose. 

The  word,  language,  to  which  we  now  direct  attention,  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  for  tongue,  and  comes  to  us 
through  the  French.  It  stands  for  that  system  of  sounds  and 
letters  by  which  we  make  ourselves  known  to  each  other — 
a  system  of  signs  by  which  we  talk  to  each  other  through 
the  eye  and  ear.  The  letters  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  lan- 
guages :  the  sounds  are  very  different. 

Language,  as  thus  viewed,  is  simple,  but  wonderful. 
God  and  man  are  its  associated  authors.  IT  is  A  MIGHTY 

WORK,  EXCELLING  EVERY  THING  ELSE  ON  THE  EARTH.      It 

is  greater  than  buildings,  or  machines,  or  paintings,  or 
music,  or  poetry.  It  is  a  rich  treasury,  and  contains  the 
records  of  the  history,  manners,  religion  and  works  of  man. 
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Such  is  language ;  and  such  it  is  mainly  by  orthography.  The 
spoken  word  perishes  :  the  written  word  abides  for  ever. 


INSTRUCTION    VI. 

THE  VAEIETY   OF  LANGUAGES. 

THE  languages  of  the  earth  are  numerous,  amounting  to 
no  less  than  three  thousand.  This  is  a  wonderful  fact. 

All  these  languages  are  VARIETIES  of  one  original  speech, 
existing  now  only  in  sounds  and  words  common  to  them 
all.  This  is  easily  understood.  Climate,  objects,  pursuits 
and  circumstances  change  all  things.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  those  animals  that  spread  widest  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  present  the  greatest  variety.  Man,  in  this  respect, 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  earthly  creatures.  Now  what  is 
true  of  himself,  is  true  also  of  his  language.  It  presents 
great  variety. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  languages. 
Northern  tongues  are  harsh  and  full  of  consonants  :  south- 
ern tongues  are  soft  and  full  of  vowels.  There  is  every 
possible  grade  of  expression,  varying  ever  with  the  country 
or  the  people.  Our  DAY,  for  instance,  is  the  Saxon  daeg 
and  the  German  tag. 

If  we  enter  fully  into  the  comparison  of  languages,  we 
find  a  thread  of  unity,  on  which  are  strung  wonderful  resem- 
blances, running  through  the  living  and  dead  tongues  of  the 
earth.  The  English  language  appears  a  sister  in  the  Gothic 
or  Germanic  family  ;  and  the  whole  family  appears  a  sister- 
branch  to  the  dialects  of  southern  Asia,  both  springing 
from  the  SANSKRIT,  the  sacred  language  of  Hindostan. 
This  again  is  linked  with  the  Zend,  and  through  it,  with  the 
languages  of  central  and  western  Asia. 
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History  confirms  this  wonderful  unity.  All  European, 
African  and  American  tongues  are  readily  traced  to  Asia. 
In  the  centre  of  this  grand  division,  and  stretching  down 
to  the  lovely  vale  of  Cashmir,  we  find  the  nursery  of  human 
speech.  There  is  the  SANSKRIT,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  thence  went  forth  the  ZEND  to  stock  western  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  COPTIC  to  stock  Africa. 

A  view  of  the  languages  of  Europe  will  explain  all. 
SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  years  before  Christ,  the  Celts,  from  cen- 
tral Asia,  entered  Europe,  which  probably  up  to  that  time, 
had  remained  unoccupied  by  man.  For  centuries,  there 
was  but  one  language  in  Europe,  and  one  religion,  the 
Druidic,  with  its  bleeding  sacrifice,  like  the  Christian,  and 
its  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Some  EIGHT  HUN- 
DRED years  before  Christ,  the  Teutones  or  Goths,  from 
northwestern  and  central  Asia,  found  their  way  also  into 
Europe.  The  Celts  fled  before  them,  or  were  enrolled  with 
the  conquerors.  The  British  islands  now  became  the  asy- 
lum of  the  Celt,  and  Europe  a  Gothic  nation.  To  this 
people,  the  Anglo-Saxon  belong.  Of  their  language,  ours 
is  a  member,  being  the  young  and  promising  sister.  About 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  the  SLAVIC  people  came  from 
northwestern  Asia,  and  spread  over  Kussia,  Poland  and 
Hungary.  From  these  three  great  waves  of  emigration  have 
arisen  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  from  a  mixture  of 
their  languages  have  been  formed  all  the  tongues  spoken 
and  written,  living  and  dead,  on  that  wonderful  division  of 
the  globe.  All  the  European  languages  are  of  Asiatic  origin. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German,  are  varieties,  derived  alike  from  some 
ancient  original. 
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INSTRUCTION    VII. 

THE      ENGLISH      LANGUAGE. 


THE  English  language  is  one  of  many.  It  is  strong,  rich 
and  beautiful  among  the  three  thousand  languages  of 
earth.  It  is  not  native  to  any  place  where  it  is  now  spoken, 
the  word,  English,  being  derived  from  ANGLES,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  SAXON  tribes  that  passed  over  from  GERMANY 
to  England,  A.  D.  450. 

The  English  language  is  not  an  original  one.  It  is  a  de- 
rived language,  and  draws  its  words  from  many  sources. 
Even  its  form  is  not  original.  It  is  unlike  all  others  in  this 
respect,  being  very  simple,  and  admitting  a  very  few  changes  in 
its  words.  But  these  things  constitute  its  greatness.  It 
has  shaken  off  the  feebleness  of  the  early  languages,  and 
dropped  nearly  all  their  irregularity. 

It  is  a  mixed  language.  The  Saxon  speech,  introduced 
into  England,  A.  D.  450,  is  its  basis,  or  stock.  On  this 
stock,  the  Dane,  Swede  and  Norwegian  engrafted  much  of 
their  native  speech.  The  Norman  followed,  and  put  in  the 
scion  of  French.  The  English  were  pleased  with  these  en- 
graftures.  They  added  strength  and  beauty  to  the  old 
Saxon  speech.  They  were  pleased,  and  proceeded  with  the 
work  of  engrafting.  Words  from  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
modern  languages  were  freely  added  ;  and  the  English  lan- 
guage became  remarkable  as  a  mixed  form  of  speech.  The 
work  is  still  progressing.  Commerce  imports  words  as  well 
as  wares  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  (See  Lingual  Eeader.) 

INSTRUCTION     VIII. 
ORIGIN   OP   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

THE  name  of  our  language  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
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the  descent  of  the  ANGLES  in  A.  D.  450.  But  not  so  the 
thing.  The  basis  of  our  language  is  as  old  as  that  date ; 
so  are  its  changes,  as  seen  in  our  grammar.  But  the  pres- 
ent English  'is  more  recent.  It  arose  out  of  the  mixture 
of  the  Saxon  and  French,  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  It  arose  on  this  wise.  The  Saxon  peasants  and 
French  nobles  were  obliged  to  mingle  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life.  Self-interest  led  the  Saxon  to  Normanize  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  French  to  Anglicize  his  speech.  Then  arose 
wandering  poets,  and  warmed  the  present  English  into  life. 
The  descent  of  the  English  language  through  the  Saxon, 
can  be  traced  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  it  appears 
as  a  sister  of  the  Gothic  family.  But  Europe  is  not  its  na- 
tive place.  It  is  of  Asiatic  origin.  Its  home  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  northwestern  parts  of  Hindostan,  the  seat  of  the 
far-famed  SANSKRIT  language — sister  to  the  Zend  and 
Coptic. 

INSTRUCTION    IX. 
THE   ELEMENTS   OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

THE  word,  element,  in  this  connection,  means  a  distinct 
part  of  a  language.  It  is  applied  alone  to  mixed  languages, 
like  the  English,  and  embraces  the  words  received  from  any 
other  language,  living  or  dead ;  as  the  French  or  Latin. 

The  study  of  the  elements  of  the  English  language  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary 
£o  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  native  speech.  It  makes  us 
acquainted  with  our  forefathers,  their  character  and  condi- 
tion. It  shows  us  where  our  mother-tongue  was  deficient, 
and  where  it  was  necessary  to  borrow,  in  order  to  make  up 
deficiencies.  It  defines  great  points  of  history,  preserving 
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the  records  of  the  contact  of  our  forefathers  with  other 
nations. 

The  elements  of  the  English  language,  to  which  we  are 
now  directing  attention,  are  quite  numerous.  There  is 
scarcely  any  nation  on  earth  with  which  we  have  not  been 
in  close  contact,  and  from  which  we  have  not  received  by 
commerce,  expeditions  and  missions,  some  words.  The 
chief  elements,  however,  are  few.  They  are  the  Saxon, 
Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek. 


INSTRUCTION   X. 

THE   ANGLO-SAXON   ELEMENT. 

THE  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  our  language  is  something 
more  than  an  element.  It  is  our  mother-tongue.  It  was  the 
native  speech  of  the  mass  of  the  English  nation  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  century  after  Christ.  For  a  while,  it  was 
subdued  by  the  French,  and  survived  only  among  the  sturdy 
peasants.  Policy  and  self-interest  favored  its  introduction 
again  to  power.  It  came  forth  from  retirement,  and  min- 
gled with  the  French.  Commerce  restored  it :  poetry  nursed 
its  new  existence. 

The  restoration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gave  rise  to  our 
present  English.  The  French  and  Latin  words,  then  in 
common  use  among  the  people,  were  adopted  and  moulded 
according  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  So 
it  became  our  mother-tongue.  As  such  it  still  remains. 

It  is  a  rich  portion  of  our  language,  and  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  words  that  compose  it,  are  the  words  of 
home,  of  childhood,  of  nature,  of  the  heart,  of  domestic  life, 
of  business,  of  definite  thought  and  action.  It  is  the  portion 
of  our  language  best  adapted  for  early  education,  and  should  ever 
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form  the  basis  of  English  speech.  By  it,  we  are  allied  to  the 
great  GOTHIC  or  Germanic  family  of  languages,  and  the 
sacred  SANSKRIT  of  Hindostan. 


INSTRUCTION     XI. 
THE   GOTHIC   ELEMENT. 

THE  Gothic  element  is  very  much  like  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  naturally  follows  it.  It  embraces  words  from  the 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  lan- 
guages. All  these  are  sister  speeches  to  the  English  tongue, 
and  compose  the  Gothic  family.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
of  this  family  of  languages  till  a  short  time  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  We  know  that  the  Goths  followed  the  Qelts  about 
the  year  680  B.  C.,  and  drove  them  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Europe.  We  know  also  that  the  name  means  BRAVE, 
and  was  applied  by  the  Komans  to  those  German  tribes  best 
known  to  them  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire.  The 
Greeks  speak  of  them  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ. 
They  dwelt  then  on  the  Black  Sea. 

As  early  as  A.  D.  787,  some  of  the  Gothic  tribes  found 
their  way  to  England,  and  made  a  conquest  of  Northum- 
berland. They  were  known  as  Northmen,  and  in  1003, 
had  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

In  this  way,  the  Gothic  element  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  and  engrafted  by  war  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
Commerce  and  social  intercourse,  since  then,  have  increased 
the  number  of  words  from  this  source,  and  made  our  lan- 
guage strong  and  copious  by  contributions  from  its  sister 
languages.  The  Gothic  family  of  languages,  and  especially 
the  German  and  McESO-GoTHic,  connect  the  English  with 
the  Sanskrit, 
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INSTRUCTION     XII. 

THE   CELTIC   ELEMENT. 

THE  Celtic  element  of  our  language  is  small,  but  interest- 
ing. It  was  derived  from  the  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  They  formed  the  first  emigration  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  some  sixteen  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

The  words  from  this  source  have  been  received  into  the 
English  language  at  four  different  periods.  Some  of  them 
have  been  introduced  recently  from  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Cambrian  of  Wales,  branches  of  the 
Celtic  stock.  Some  of  them  were  introduced  through  the 
Latin,  between  the  Danish  and  Norman  conquests,  or  be- 
tween A.  D.  787  and  1066.  Others  are  common  to  the  Gothic 
stock,  and  were  brought  into  use  about  the  same  period. 
The  greater  number,  by  far,  are  relics  of  the  old  Celtic 
stock  which  remained  alive  in  England  after  the  descent  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  upon  that  island.  They  refer  chief- 
ly to  places,  and  belong  to  geography.  In  this  respect,  the 
Celtic  bears  the  very  same  relation  to  the  English  language 
as  the  Indian  dialects.  Both  exist  in  the  English  tongue  in 
names  of  places. 

INSTRUCTION      XIII. 

THE   FRENCH   ELEMENT. 

THE  French  element  occupies  a  large  place  in  our  Ian 
guage.  It  was  received  from  the  Norman-French,  a  lan- 
guage spoken  on  the  continent,  from  the  river  Loire  to 
Flanders.  This  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  the 
old  dialects  of  Gaul,  now  called  France.  These  dialects 
were  chiefly  Celtic. 
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The  French  element,  as  thus  explained,  was  partly  intro- 
duced by  intercourse  between  the  Saxons  and  Normans 
before  the  Conquest.  But  its  marked  appearance  in  Eng- 
land dates  from  William  the  Conqueror,  A.  D.  1066.  It 
came  in  like  a  flood.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  swept  away 
into  the  walks  of  common  life.  Norman-French  was  the 
language  of  courts  and  official  life.  It  ceased  to  be  such  in 
A.  D.  1327,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  restored — it  ceased, 
but  left  many  words  mingled  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
speech. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  many  additions.  New  words 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  commerce,  in- 
tercourse and  the  arts.  The  practice  of  using  French  words 
and  phrases  in  English  speech,  although  in  bad  taste,  has 
introduced  many  words  into  our  language.  This  practice 
arose  from  the  intermingling  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans, 
and  their  attempts  to  understand  each  other. 

The  words  embraced  in  the  French  element  have  enriched 
our  language.  They  refer  chiefly  to  law,  taste  and  the  arts. 
Poetry  owes  much  to  the  Norman-French.  This  element 
in  our  language  connects  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  the 
old  Pelasgic  of  Greece. 

INSTRUCTION    XIV. 
THE     OLA8BIC     ELEMENT. 

THE  Classic  element  embraces  words  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  The  Latin  language  was  spoken  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  received  its  name  from  Latium,  the 
name  of  their  country.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  old  dialects 
of  Italy,  altered  somewhat  by  the  Greek.  The  Greek 
language  was  spoken  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  inhabitants  of 
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Greece,  and  is  a  mixture  of  old  dialects  of  that  country. 
Both  are  now  dead  languages. 

The  Latin  part  of  the  classic  element  is  very  important. 
It  began  to  be  introduced  by  Cassar,  55  B.  C.  For  five 
hundred  years,  the  Komans  ruled  Britain,  and  the  Latin 
language  was  spoken  by  the  rulers.  Only  a  few  words, 
however,  were  introduced  into  the  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Christianity  brought  in  many.  During  the  time  of  the 
Christian  Saxon  kings,  religious  teachers  and  lovers  of 
Latin  learning,  introduced  many  Latin  words.  They 
referred  chiefly  to  the  church. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century  brought 
m  still  more.  About  this  time,  ignorance  prevailed.  Monks 
kept  the  keys  of  knowledge.  Its  treasures  were  locked  up 
in  the  Latin  tongue. 

Since  that  revival,  or  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
work  of  accession  has  gone  steadily  on.  The  learned  have 
loved  the  classics,  and  introduced  their  thoughts  and  words 
freely.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Latin  words  were  largely  interwoven  into  the 
English  language. 

Such  is  a  view  of  the  Latin  part  of  the  classic  element. 
The  words  embraced  in  it  refer  to  law,  religion  and  the 
arts,  and  are  useful  in  completing  the  English  language. 

The  Greek  portion  of  the  classic  element  is  not  so  extensive 
as  the  Latin.  Much  of  it  came  into  the  English  through 
the  Latin  and  French.  Much  of  it  was  brought  in  by  the 
early  religious  teachers  of  England.  Other  ways  remain  to 
be  noticed.  The  lovers  of  Greek  learning  have  introduced 
many  Greek  words.  The  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  has 
brought  in  more.  Like  the  Latin,  they  help  to  complete 
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the  materials  of  the  English  language,  and  make  it  capable 
of  expressing  all  the  thoughts  of  all  men. 


INSTRUCTION     XV. 
ENGLISH   WORDS. 


THE  words  of  the  English  language  have  swelled  to 
eighty  thousand,  and  present  a  mixed  appearance,  somewhat 
like  the  American  nation.  We  can  almost  apply  to  it  the 
language  of  wonder  used  by  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost :  How  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  in  which 
we  were  born — Celts,  Saxons,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Germans,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Kussian,  Jew,  Persian, 
and  Hindoo !  The  old  Roman  and  Greek  are  also  repre- 
sented. Such  is  the  mixed  assemblage  of  words  composing 
the  English  language. 

These  words  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  groups, 
distinguished  by  native  features.  They  apply  to  distinct 
objects  of  thought.  The  Anglo-Saxon  words  refer  chiefly 
to  home,  the  heart,  and  sensible  things ;  the  Gothic  relate 
mainly  to  the  same ;  the  Celtic  appear  in  torn  fragments  ; 
the  French  direct  us  to  manufactures,  law  and  taste ;  and 
the  classic,  to  arts,  sciences  and  religion.  Such  things  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

These  groups  of  words  retain  the  spirit  of  the  languages 
from  which  they  have  been  received.  They  have  taken  the 
form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  preserved  their  native  life. 
We  may  look  upon  them  as  naturalized  words,  appearing 
at  home  in  our  native  language,  but  retaining  so  much  of 
the  languages  to  which  they  were  native  as  to  remind  us 
constantly  of  their  origin.  This  is  an  important  feature  in 
our  knowledge.  At  this  point,  words  become  history,  and 
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inform  us  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have  been  in  con- 
tact, and  from  which  we  have  borrowed  words  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

Words  are  history.  They  stand  for  things.  The  word£" 
composing  the  different  elements  of  the  English  language 
record  many  things  about  the  people  who  used  them  first, 
and  now  stand  in  the  English  language,  for  things  which 
the  Goth,  Celt,  Frank,  Latin  and  Greek  first  saw  and  felt. 
Such  views  bring  to  light  the  importance  of  words.  Their 
study  is  the  study  of  man. 


INSTRUCTION     XVI. 

WORDS   ARE   THE   BEGINNING   OP   LANGUAGE. 

THE  whole  word  formed  the  beginning  of  infant  speech. 
Language  has  not  commenced  in  any  instance  as  we  begin 
to  teach  it  to  our  children.  The  alphabet  is  unknown  to 
the  child.  Syllables  are  unnoticed.  The  whole  word  caught 
the  ear  and  early  employed  the  tongue.  Adam,  we  are 
told,  gave  names  to  living  things.  So  the  first  language 
began  on  earth.  So  every  child  begins  his  speech. 

Words  also  are  the  beginning  of  every  new  engrafture. 
Entire  words  introduced  the  different  elements  that  compose 
the  English  language.  As  the  gardener  takes  a  bud  from  a 
tree,  and  buds  it  upon  a  new  stock,  so  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
taken  words  from  various  languages,  and  engrafted  them 
upon  his  own.  The  letters  and  syllables  are  but  little 
regarded.  He  has  always  taken  the  entire  word,  and  intro- 
duced it  entire,  or  changed  its  form  a  little  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  forms  of  his  mother-tongue.  So  the  various  ele- 
ments have  been  brought  into  the  English  language. 
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INSTR  UCTION     XVI  I. 
THE     KNOWLEDGE    OF    WORDS. 

WORDS  are  only  signs,  and  can  be  understood  best  by  see- 
ing or  feeling  the  things  for  which  they  stand.  In  this  consists 
the  true  knowledge  of  words. 

There  is  something  more.  "Words  are  compound  things. 
The  spoken  word  is  composed  of  sounds,  and  divisions  of 
sounds,  called  syllables.  The  written  word  is  composed  of 
letters,  and  divisions  of  letters,  called  syllables.  These  things 
are  to  be  known. 

This  is  not  all.  Words  have  a  structure,  or  make.  They 
are  buildings,  and  are  composed  of  sounds  or  letters. 
This  is  true  of  every  word ;  but  particularly  so,  of  deriva- 
tive and  compound  ones.  In  looking  at  the  structure  of 
words,  we  must  see  how  they  are  reared  or  formed  from 
simple  words  by  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Words  also  have  a  history,  and  one  that  is  very  interest- 
ing. The  origin  and  changes  of  words  form  its  records. 
They  are  very  instructive,  and  tell  us  much  about  our  fore- 
fathers and  the  nations  with  whom  they  lived  in  intercourse. 
In  studying  the  history  of  words,  we  must  not  overlook 
their  national  origin,  but  trace  them  to  their  Saxon,  Gothic, 
Celtic,  French,  Latin  or  Greek  source.  An  instance  will 
illustrate  this  point.  The  word,  tribulation,  now  means  dis- 
tress or  sorrow.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  at  first 
meant  the  act  of  separating  the  corn  from  the  husks.  It  may 
be  traced  to  another  word,  which  is  its  root,  and  the  name 
of  the  roller  by  which  this  separation  took  place. 

There  is  still  another  thing  to  be  known  to  complete  the 
knowledge  of  words.  Words  are  living  things.  Instead 
of  being  skeletons  of  letters,  or  forms  of  empty  sound,  they 
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are  bodied  thought — the  soul  made  visible.  They  are  to  be 
known  by  seeing  and  feeling  this  embodiment — the  idea  or 
thought  expressed. 

INSTRUCTION     XVIII. 

THE   SOUNDS   AND   LETTEES    OF   THE   ENGLISH    LANGUAGE, 

THE  words  that  compose  the  English  language  are  spoken. 
In  speaking  them,  the  ear  takes  notice  of  certain  sounds. 
Thus,  in  speaking  the  word,  man,  it  distinguishes  three 
sounds,  represented  by  the  letters,  m,  a,  n.  If  we  examine, 
in  this  way,  all  the  words  of  our  language,  we  will  find  that 
they  are  all  spoken  by  forty  sounds.  Some  of  these  are 
common  to  all  languages  on  the  earth :  others  are  peculiar 
to  our  own.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Celtic, 
French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  And  yet,  the  sounds 
of  languages,  when  they  differ,  are  only  varieties  of  the  same 
sounds. 

The  words  that  compose  the  English  language  are  writ- 
ten. In  writing  them,  the  eye  observes  distinct  characters 
•or  letters.  Thus,  in  writing  the  word,  hope,  it  observes 
four  letters,  h,  o,  p,  e.  If  we  examine,  in  this  way,  all  the 
written  words  of  our  language,  we  will  find  only  twenty-six 
letters.  These  are  known  as  the  English  alphabet. 

The  word,  alphabet,  is  composed  of  the  names  of  the  first 
two  Greek  letters,  alpha,  beta,  which  are  the  same  as  our  a, 
b.  It  is  the  name  of  the  letters  of  a  language  orderly  dis- 
posed. The  order  of  our  alphabet  is  not  natural.  The  true 
order  is  as  follows :  h,  a,  i,  u,  o,  e,  w,  p,  b,  f,  v,  t,  d,  Jc,  g,  s, 
z,  I,  m,  n,  r,  j,  c,  q  x. 

Our  alphabet  is  not  a  complete  one.  It  has  three  great 
defects. 

2* 
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1.  Deficient     It  has  only  twenty-six  letters  to  mark  forty 
sounds. 

2.  Redundant.    The  letters,  c,  q,  x,  are  of  no  use. 

3.  Irregular.     It  represents  some  single  sounds  by  double 
letters ;  as  in  THine,  sm'ne;  and  some  double  sounds  by  sin- 
gle letters ;  as  in  pine,  Jest. 


INSTRUCTION    XIX. 
THE  HISTORY   OF  THE   ENGLISH   ALPHABET. 

THE  English  alphabet  has  a  history,  and  one  made  up 
of  very  instructive  records.  It  is  pleasant  to-know  where 
and  how  we  obtained  those  letters  in  which  we  make  our 
hopes  and  sorrows  visible.  It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to 
trace  them  to  their  source,  and  note  the  changes  which  have 
passed  upon  them. 

The  English  alphabet  is  immediately  descended  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  There  are  points  of  difference,  however,  be- 
tween them.  The  Anglo-Saxon  contained  twenty-three  letters. 
Among  these,  are  not  to  be  found  the  letters,  j,  Jc,  q,  v,  w 
and  z.  Among  these,  is  found  a  character  representing  the 
sounds  of  ih,  as  heard  in  thin  and  thine. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  We 
know  not  the  precise  time.  We  only  know  that  in  the 
third  century,  the  Latin  alphabet  was  applied  to  the  Gothic 
languages,  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  branch. 

The  Latin  alphabet  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Greek,  which 
was  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Etrurians,  about  twelve 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Greek  alphabet  is  not  an  original  one.  It  was  received 
from  the  Phoenician,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew. 
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Cadmus  introduced  it  into  Greece,  some  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Beyond  this,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  an  alpha- 
bet. We  find  symbols,  pictures,  and  sounds,  but  no  letters. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  English  alphabet. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  or  most  ancient 
alphabet  was  not  an  orderly  collection  of  simple  sounds,  or 
letters  representing  them ;  but  a  collection  of  syllables. 
Alphabets  were  first  SYLLABIC. 

INSTRUCTION     XX. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    ALPHABET. 

THE  letters  composing  the  English  alphabet  have  points 
of  resemblance  and  difference  among  themselves.  These 
points  are  of  great  importance. 

They  differ  to  the  eye,  while  they  are  the  same  to  the  ear. 
This  is  the  case  with /and  ph  in  the  word,  Philip. 

Some  of  them  are  simple  voice,  and  can  form  WOKDS  or 
SYLLABLES  by  themselves.  These  are  vowels,  and  have  all 
a  flat  and  continuous  sound ;  as;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

Others  are  unable  to  form  any  word  or  syllable  by  them- 
selves. These  are  called  consonants ;  as,  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k, 
I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  w,  x,  z. 

Some  of  the  consonants  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
vowels,  and  a^e  called  liquids  ;  as,  I,  m,  n,  r.  Their  sound  is 
flat  and  continuous. 

Others  are  called  mutes,  and  cannot  form  any  thing  like 
a  word  or  syllable  by  themselves.  They  are  silent  letters ; 
as,  g,  d,  t. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  a  smooth  sound; 
as,  p,  b :  others  have  a  rough  one ;  as,  sh,  f. 
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Some  of  them  are  sharp,  and  sound  like  a  whisper ;  as,  k, 
s,  t:  others  oxeflat,  and  have  a  natural  sound;  as,  d,  b,  z. 

The  alphabet,  as  thus  classified,  may  be  presented  at  one 
view. 

1.  VOWELS,  or  the  letters  that  have  a  smooth,  flat,  continu- 
ous sound,  and  form  syllables  by  themselves :  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

2.  LIQUID  CONSONANTS,  or  those  letters  that  have  a  smooth, 
flat,  continuous  sound,  and  form  an  imperfect  syllable  by 
themselves :  I,  m,  n,  r.* 

3.  MUTES,  or  those  letters  that  have  a  flat  or  sharp, 
smooth  or  rough  sound,  but  can  form  no  syllable  by  them- 
selves ;  as,  p,  t,  k,  s,  b,  d,  g,  z,  f,  th,  k,  sh,  v. 

( 1.  Smooth  and  sharp  :  p,  t,  k,  «.  (  1.  Sharp  and  smooth :  pt  tt  k,  «. 

(  2.  Smooth  and  flat :  b,  d,  gt  z.  \  2.  Sharp  and  rough :  /  th,  k,  sh. 

(  3.  Rough  and  sharp  :  /,  th,  k,  sh.  (  3.  Flat  and  smooth  :  b,  d,  g,  z. 

\  4.  Rough  and  flat :  v,  th,  g,  zh.  (  4.  Flat  and  rough :  v,  th,  g,  zh. 

INSTRUCTION     XXI. 
HOW  THE  FOETY  SOUNDS   ABB   REPRESENTED   BY   TWENTY-SIX   LETTERS. 

THE  forty  sounds  which  compose  the  spoken  English 
language  are  represented  by  twenty-six  letters.  This  is  done 
in  three  ways. 

1.  By  certain  letters  or  marks;  as,  d,  b,  in  the  words,  did, 
bad. 

2.  By  making  one  letter  stand  for  two  or  more  sounds ;  as 
a  in  the  words,  father,  fate,  all. 

3.  By  combining  two  letters;   as,  5^,  ch,  and  ng,  in  the 
words,  shine,  child,  and  SITI^. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  presented  at  one  view.  We 
give,  for  this  purpose,  the  forty  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  they  are  actually  represented. 
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I.  THE  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

1.  a  as  in  father. 

2.  a  as  in  fate. 

3.  a  as  in  fat. 

4.  a  as  in  all,  water. 

5.  e  as  in  mete,  feet. 

6.  e  as  in  bed. 


There  are  TWELVE  vowels. 

7.  i  as  in  pit. 

8.  o  as  in  note. 

9.  o  as  in  not. 

10.  oo  as  in  look,  book. 

11.  u  as  in  twbe. 

12.  u  as  in  tub. 


II.  DIPHTHONGS.    There  are  FOUR  diphthongs. 

1.  oi  as  in  oil.  3.  i    as  in  pme. 

2.  ou  as  in  loud.  4.  ew  as  in  new. 

III.  CONSONANTS.    There  are  TWENTY-FOUR  consonants. 


1.  y  as  in  ye. 

2.  w  as  in  woe. 

3.  p  as  in  ^>ipe. 

4.  b  as  in  oabe. 

5.  /  as  in  /an. 

6.  v  as  in  vain. 
7  £.  as  in  tape. 

8.  d  as  in  did. 

9.  &  as  in  kite. 

10.  g  as  in  c/ame. 

11.  s  as  in  sin. 

12.  sA  as  in  shine. 


13.  z    as  in  zone. 

14.  zh  as  in  azure. 

15.  h   as  in  he. 

16.  Z    as  in  Zame. 

17.  m  as  in  man. 

18.  n  as  in  new. 

19.  r   as  in  rap. 

20.  ch  as  in  cMld. 

21.  th  as  in  thin. 

22.  th  as  in 

23.  ng  as  in 

24.  j  (dzh)  as  in  join. 


The  letters  c,  <?,  and  x  are  represented  by  other  letters : 
c  by  s  or  k ;  0:  by  Jew,  and  cc  by  fe  or  ^5.  «7  is  represented 
by  dzh. 


INSTRUCTION     XXII. 

PERMUTATION   AND   TRANSITION   OF   LETTERS. 

THE  sounds  and  letters  of  the  English  language  are  by 
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no  means  stable.     They  undergo  some  changes  in  speech 
and  writing,  which  require  attention. 

The  ear  often  takes  notice  of  one  sound  substituted  for 
another.  The  sound  of  u  is  heard  for  o  and  e,  in  the  word, 
contentment.  Days  and  boxes  are  pronounced  as  if  written, 
dayz,  bocksez. 

The  letters  also  undergo  some  changes.  Man  becomes 
men,  foot  becomes  feet,  and  li/e  becomes  live.  The  letter  d, 
in  the  prefix,  ad,  becomes  c,  f,  p,  and  n  in  the  words,  ac- 
cent, a/front,  appear,  annex.  These  changes  are  called  per- 
mutation. 

Permutation  is  the  exchange  of  one  letter  for  another.  It 
takes  place  among  letters  of  the  same,  or  neighboring  organs 
in  the  same  language.  It  also  takes  place  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  pleasant  sound.  Permutation  is  important,  and  goes 
far  to  explain  the  great  differences  that  exist  in  the  spelling 
of  words. 

There  is  another  change  in  letters  to  be  noticed.  "Words, 
in  passing  from  one  language  into  another,  undergo  some 
changes.  One  letter  is  exchanged  for  another  of  the  same 
class.  This  is  called  TRANSITION. 

Transition  is  the  exchange  of  one  letter  for  another  of  the  same 
class.  It  takes  place  between  different  languages.  Thus,  the 
letter,  0,  in  brother,  is/  in  Latin,  smdph  in  Greek:  brother, 
frater,  phrater.  This  change  arises  out  of  variety  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  is  of  much  importance.  It  becomes  a  guide, 
and  enables  us  to  see  the  same  word  in  different  languages, 
changed  only  by  the  transition  of  one  or  more  of  its  letters , 
as,  father,  pater,  vater,  athair  ;  the  English  word,  live,  and 
the  German,  leben. 
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INSTRUCTION     XXIII. 

SYLLABLES. 


THERE  are  many  words  in  the  English  language  which 
re  broken  up  into  parts  in  sounding  them ;  as,  or-der-ly. 
These  parts  are  called  syllables. 

The  word,  syllable,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
which  mean  to  take  together.  If  I  sound  the  word,  happy,  I 
take  the  sounds  of  h,  a,  p  in  the  one  case,  and  p,  y  in  the 
other  case,  together,  and  thus  divide  the  word  into  two  syl- 
lables. 

A  syllable,  in  a  spoken  word,  is  a  word,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  sounded  at  once.  A  syllable,  in  a  written  word,  is  a  letter 
or  letters  representing  a  syllable  in  a  spoken  word.  In  the 
first  languages,  all  words  were  of  one  syllable. 

Syllables  are  important.  Their  proper  division  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter.  I  divide  the  word,  agree,  into  two 
syllables,  a-gree ;  but  plague  is  not  divided.  The  word, 
episcopal,  may  be  divided  in  two  ways,  e-pi-sco-pal  or  e-pis- 
co-pal.  Which  is  the  correct  division  ?  Three  things  are 
to  be  our  guide  in  this  matter — three  simple  things. 

1.  There  are  as  many  syllables  in  a  word  as  there  are 
distinct  vowel  sounds ;  as,  man,  hu-man-i-ty. 

2.  Compound  words  are  always  divided  into  the  simple 
ones;  as,  up-on,  false-hood. 

3.  Derivative  words  almost  always  have  the  terminations, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes  separated  from  the  root  or  radical 
word  ;  as,  LOV-er,  un-GUARD-ed. 

The  ear  often  interferes  with  the  third  rule,  and  requires 
words  to  be  divided  so  as  to  secure  a  pleasing  sound ;  as, 
Ug-a-my,  not  bi-ga-my.  (rood  society  and  a  good  diction- 
ary will  be  our  best  guides  in  this  matter. 
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The  division  of  words  into  syllables  brings  to  view  a 
point  of  interest.  In  the  spoken  word,  we  hear  double 
sounds :  in  the  written  word,  we  see  double  letters  ;  as,  happy, 
bafter.  These  double  sounds  and  letters  are  not  the  spelling 
of  such  words  as  they  appear  in.  They  are  the  two  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  sound  of  every  letter,  and  are 
known  as  the  radical  and  vanish  in  vowels,  and  the  vowel 
and  consonantal  element  in  consonants.  Both  appear  in 
the  written  word  only  in  the  consonant ;  as,  lafter,  toppling. 
In  such  words,  the  sound  belongs  to  both  syllables;  as, 
lad-cfer,  sin-rang. 

Words,  when  divided  into  syllables,  have  points  of  re- 
semblance. They  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  the 
number  of  syllables  they  contain.. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  monosyllable ;  as,  child, 
he.  A  word  of  two  syllables  is  called  a  dissyllable ;  as, 
an-chor,  ru-by.  A  word  of  three  syllables  is  called  a  trisyl- 
lable ;  as,  wo-man-hood.  A  word  of  more  than  three  syllables 
is  called  a  polysyllable ;  as,  hu-man-i-ty. 

The  words  that  compose  the  English  language  differ  in 
the  number  of  their  syllables.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
words  are  mainly  monosyllables;  the  French  and  classic 
words  are  rarely  of  this  class.  They  are  chiefly  dissyllables, 
trisyllables  and  polysyllables. 

• 

INSTRUCTION     XXIV. 
QUANTITY. 

SOME  syllables  require  a  longer  time  to  pronounce  them 
than  others,  and  are  said  to  be  long  or  short.  If  I  sound 
the  words,  men  and  mend,  which  are  words  of  one  syllable, 
mend  is  longer  than  men  by  the  sound  of  the  letter,  d.  The 
length  of  syllables,  as  thus  seen,  is  called  quantity. 
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The  word,  quantity,  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  applied  to 
any  thing  that  can  be  measured.  As  such,  it  can  be  applied 
to  syllables,  since  time  is  required  in  sounding  them.  Quan- 
tity is  the  length  of  syllables,  as  long  or  short. 

The  quantity  of  syllables  in  English  depends  on  the 
vowels.  In  every  syllable,  there  must  be  one  vowel,  and 
this  is  long  or  short.  It  is  long  when  it  ends  a  word  or 
syllable:  it  is  short  when  followed  by  a  consonant.  The 
word,  'father,  is  an  instance ;  the  syllable,  /a,  being  long,  and 
ther,  short. 

The  quantity  of  syllables  in  Latin  and  Greek  depended 
on  the  syllables.  The  great  difference  between  the  English 
and  classical  languages  on  this  subject  may  be  thus  stated: 
In  English,  quantity  is  measured  by  the  length  of  the  vowel, 
and  in  Latin  and  Greek,  by  the  length  of  the  syllable. 
Thus,  the  Romans  would  call  ar,  in  arraa,  a  long  syllable, 
while  we  would  call  it  short. 

The  quantity  of  syllables,  as  thus  explained,  is  readily 
measured  by  the  ear.  To  guide  it,  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  a  syllable  with  a  long  vowel  is  long,  and 
that  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  becomes  long  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  consonants ;  as,  sit,  sight. 

Quantity  is  of  much  importance.  It  gives  variety  to 
speaking  and  reading,  and  forms  the  pleasing  measure  that 
is  felt  in  the  arrangement  of  words  in  poetry. 

Like  the  16aves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  gre"en, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  s6en. 


INSTRUCTION     XXV. 
ACCENT. 


IF  I  pronounce  the  word,  ty-rant,  there  is  more  elevation 
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and  force  of  voice  on  the  syllable,  ty,  than  on  rant.  This  is 
called  accent.  Its  sign  is  '. 

The  word,  accent,  comes  from  two  Latin  words,  and  means 
to  sing  to.  It  referred,  in  ancient  times,  to  the  pitch  of  voice 
in  singing  or  rehearsing.  Its  meaning  now  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Accent  is  the  elevation  and  stress  of  voice  on  a  syllable. 

Every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  has  an  accent ; 
as,  anchor,  barefoot,  bereft,  abroad.  Words  of  more  than 
two  syllables  commonly  have  two  accents,  the  primary  and 
secondary.  This  is  the  case  in  the  word,  os-pi-ra-tion.  The 
accent  on  the  syllable,  ra,  is  primary :  the  accent  on  as  is 
secondary. 

The  position  of  the  accent  is  not  easily  fixed  in  English. 
This  is  owing,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  mixed  character  of 
our  language.  Every  nation  has  its  own  rules  for  accenting 
words.  Now,  since  we  have  borrowed  words  somewhat 
largely  from  many  languages,  especially  the  French,  Latin 
and  Greek,  our  mode  of  accenting  them  will  naturally  be 
of  a  mixed  character.  It  will  partake  somewhat  of  all  these 
languages.  The  use  of  good  society  and  a  good  dictionary 
should  be  our  guides.  It  is  commonly  placed,  however,  on 
the  root. 

The  use  of  accent  is  now  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  of 
much  importance,  and  adds  much  variety  to  conversation 
and  reading. 

1.  It  changes  the  meaning  of  words.     Torment  means  a 
state  of  pain ;  but  torment  means  to  put  in  a  state  of  pain. 

2.  It  changes  nouns,  or  the  names  of  things,  into  verbs  ; 
as,  rebel,  rebel ;  convert,  convert. 

3.  It  determines  the  nature  of  compound  words,  and 
binds  the  single  ones  composing  them  together ;  as,  h6use- 
hold-stuff,  d6or-Jcey. 

4.  It  exerts  an  influence  on  the  orthography  of  words. 
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5.  It  determines  the  nature  of  English  poetry.     Poetic 
feet,  or  measures,  depend  entirely  on  accent. 


INSTRUCTION    XXVI. 
ORTHOEPY    AND    OKTHOGKAPHY. 


THE  words  of  the  English  language  are  both  spoken  and 
written,  and  require  attention  to  orthoepy  and  orthography. 
If  I  pronounce  a  word,  as,  welfare,  it  is  an  exercise  in  or- 
thoepy :  if  I  write  it,  it  is  an  exercise  in  orthography. 

Orthoepy  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  and  means 
correct  pronunciation.  It  relates  to  the  spoken  word,  and 
determines  its  proper  sound,  accent  and  quantity. 

Orthoepy  is  seldom  presented  correctly  in  the  speech  of 
any  one.  Errors  are  common.  Four  of  these  require 
marked  attention. 

1.  Error  of  sound.     To  pronounce  the  word,  neither,  as  if 
written  nighther  or  nayther,  and  not  neethur,  is  an  errof  of 
sound  or  articulation. 

2.  Error  of  accent.     To  say  perfume  when  speaking  of  the 
odor  of  a  flower,  and  not  perfume,  is  an  error  of  accent. 

3.  Error  of  quantity.      To  say  orator,  and  not  orator,  is 
an  error  of  quantity  and  accent. 

4.  Error  of  indistinctness.     To  pronounce  the  word,  con- 
tentment, as  if  written  cuntintmunt,  is  an  error  of  indistinct- 
ness, and  one  that  is  very  common. 

This  state  of  things  need  not  discourage  us.  There  are 
guides.  They  are  found  in  the  usage  of  good  society,  a 
good  dictionary,  and  the  etymology  of  words.  The  flower 
anemone  is  pronounced  by  some  as  if  writtenvememmom/. 
Its  etymology  is  Greek,  and  determines  the  point.  It  is 
pronounced  anemone,  as  if  written  anemohny. 
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Orthography  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  and  means 
correct  writing.  It  relates  to  the  written  word,  and  ascer- 
tains its  spelling.  It  has  ever  been  an  unsettled  subject. 
The  speaking  and  spelling  of  words  do  not  agree,  and  thus 
there  is  room  for  different  views  in  matters  of  orthography. 
A  good  dictionary  and  the  etymology  of  words  are  our  best 
guides. 


INSTRUCTION     XXVII. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

WORDS  have  all  had  an  origin  and  growth.  Some  of 
those  which  we  use  in  daily  speech  are  older  than  Egypt 
or  Assyria.  They  were  used  in  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  In  coming  down  to  us  from  that  distant  past,  they 
have  undergone  many  changes  of  form  and  signification. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  are  very  unlike  what  they  were 
once. 

Words,  as  thus  viewed,  present  an  interesting  point  of 
study.  It  is  known  as  etymology. 

The  word,  etymology,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
and  means  a  true  account.  It  requires  us  to  trace  a  word 
through  all  its  changes  to  its  origin,  and  give  its  exact 
meaning  when  first  used.  Thus,  the  word,  hypocrite,  means 
one  who  appears  to  be  what  he  is  not.  We  have  received 
it  from  the  Greek  through  the  French.  It  is  composed  of 
two  words,  which  mean  to  separate  under,  and  was  applied 
to  those  who  acted  on  the  Grecian  stage  under  a  mask. 
This  is, its  etymology. 

The  etymology  of  words  is  profitable  and  interesting. 
Some  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  become 
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familiar  with  our  native  tongue.     It  embraces  three  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  The  tracing  of  a  word  to  its  root  or  roots.     The  termina- 
tions, prefixes  and  suffixes  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  rad- 
ical word  reached.     In  the  word,  unrighteous,  we  take  away 
the  prefix,  un,  and  the  suffix,  eous.    The  radical  word,  right, 
remains,  which  means  that  which  is  straight,  or  not  inclined. 

2.  The  tracing  of  a  word  to  its  root  and  the  language  where 
it  was  first  used.     The  word,  hypocrite,  as  presented  above, 
is  an  instance. 

3.  The  growth  of  the  word  from  its  origin  to  its  present  use. 
The  word,  sacrament,  for  instance,  is  now  used  to  denote 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  communion  of  Chris- 
tians as  they  partake  of  bread  and  wine  in  remembrance 
of  Christ's  death.    It  was  used  by  the  early  Christian  church 
to  denote  any  sacred  transaction,  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
We  pass  now  to  the  Romans ;  for  the  word  is  of  Latin  origin. 
Here  it  was  used  for  any  solemn  oath.   We  pass  beyond  even 
this,  and  find  it  in  use  among  the  Roman  soldiers.     It  meant 
the  military  oath  by  which  each  soldier  bound  himself  never 
to  abandon  his  standard.    Once  more :    We  look  into  Roman 
law,  and  find  the  word  used  as  the  name  of  the  pledge  given 
by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  certain  suits,  the  loser 
;  devoting  his  pledge  to  the  use  of  the  temple.     This  is  its 
;  origin,  and  here  we  see  that  it  meant  a  sacred  thing,  because 

it  was  devoted  to  the  temple. 

Such  is  a  view  of  etymology.     It  is  the  study  of  history 

seen  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  words. 

But  a  question  of  some  interest  arises  here.    Where  shall 

e  stop  in  tracing  the  word  backward  towards  its  source  ? 
In  the  word,  mother,  where  shall  we  stop?  At  the  old 
:on,  moder ;  Gothic,  mutter;  Celtic,  mathair ;  French, 
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we're  ;  Latin,  mater  ;  Greek,  wafer,  or  Sanskrit,  matri?  At 
the  old  Saxon  moder.  And  why  ?  Because  it  has  come 
directly  from  it,  and  agrees  best  with  the  Saxon  name  of 
mother  in  FORM.  We  trace  it  only  to  that  language  from 
which  we  have  directly  received  it.  The  FORM  and  HISTORY 
of  the  word  is  our  guide,  as  in  the  case  of  mother  already 
given. 

INSTRUCTION     XXVIII. 
TWO      KINDS      OF      ETYMOLOGY. 

THE  etymology,  or  true  account  of  a  word,  which  we 
have  given,  is  HISTORIC.     It  traces  a  word,  as  we  trace  a 
river,  back  to  its  native  source.     Arrived  at  the  fount  of 
the  river,  we  may  pause,  or  proceed  to  examine  and  explain 
the  rise  of  the  river  at  that  place.     We  may  do  the  same 
thing  when  we  arrive  at  the  primary  word.     Thus  POET  is  i 
traced  to  the  French,  and  thence  to  the  Latin  and  Greek.  | 
In  the  latter  language,  it  seems  to  take  its  rise,  and  means 
CREATOR.     This  is  historic  etymology. 

There  is  another  and  higher  kind.  It  is  that  which 
attempts  to  explain  the  fount.  It  seeks  the  full  account  of 
the  origin  of  words.  Why  did  they  arise  and  take  the 
forms  which  now  belong  to  them  ?  Or  if  these  are  altered 
forms,  what  shapes  did  they  take  at  first,  and  why  did  theyj 
take  them  ?  This  is  philosophic  etymology,  as  it  attempts  thej 
explanation  of  the  sounds,  forms  and  meanings  of  words. 

It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  comparison  of 
words  in  various  languages,  in  order  to  find  their  common 
origin  and  original  form.  In  making  this  comparison,  we 
are  guided  chiefly  by  consonants,  for  vowels  are  of  little: 
account,  since  they  are  very  changeable.  CONSONANTS 
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• 

alone  can  fix  the  resemblance  and  form  of  words,  and 
are  to  receive  the  chief  care  in  the  comparison.  The 
change  of  consonants  of  the  same,  or  neighboring  organs,  is 
common,  and  does  not  interfere  with  this  principle.  An 
instance  will  explain  all  that  we  have  said. 

The  word,  FATHER,  is  familiar.  I  wish  to  find  its  ety- 
mology. I  trace  it  in  the  German  vater  or  fader  •  Latin 
pater ;  Greek  pater  j  Celtic  athair ;  Spanish  and  Italian 
padre  ;  French  p&re  ;  Sanskrit  pitri,  and  Hebrew  ab. 

In  looking  over  all  these  forms,  I  find  a  wonderful  agree- 
ment. They  all  have  a  common  origin.  All  those  with 
two  syllables,  ending  in  er,  and  ri,  have  taken  this  syllable 
from  a  word  which  means,  man.  The  re  of  the  French 
pere  is  the  same.  It  is  a  suffix  ;  and  we  remove  it.  Then 
they  all  agree  in  every  important  particular.  Each  becomes 
a  word  of  one  syllable,  having  the  open  A  or  one  of  its 
modifications,  e  or  i,  and  the  consonant  B,  or  a  consonant 
of  the  same  organ,  v,  p,  f,  th.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  primary  word,  ab,  pa,  fa,  ath,  pe  or  pi  ?  It  is  the 
instinctive  sound  of  childhood  calling  to  its  source— the 
father,  or  man  who  owns  the  relationship. 

Etymology,  as  thus  explained,  is  of  great  importance. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  primi- 
tive, or  seed- words  which  God  has  sown  in  all  languages. 
They  have  experienced  so  many  changes  of  form,  sound 
and  meaning,  in  the  migrations  of  man  over  the  earth,  as  to 
make  their  study  almost  hopeless.  It  is  valuable  in  guiding 
us  in  the  comparison  of  words  in  different  languages.  It 
makes  their  study  easy  and  instructive.  So  certain  is  this  guide, 
that  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  common  rule,  that  words  that 
have  the  same  consonants,  or  those  of  the  same  organ,  are  the 
same  words,  and  have  a  common  origin.  Thus,  our  word, 
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SISTER,  is  the  same  as  the  German  schwester  ;  Latin  soror ; 
French  sosur  ;  Celtic  suir  ;  Sanskrit  swasri. 


INSTRUCTION     XXIX. 
GUIDES      TO      ENGLISH      ETTMOLOGT. 

THE  English  language,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  mixed  one. 
It  embraces  words  from  the  principal  languages  of  the 
world. 

Once,  it  was  a  simple  language.  When  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  it  was  altogether  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
was  Anglo-Saxon  when,  in  827,  it  became  the  living  speech 
of  England. 

Since  then,  a  change  has  passed  upon  it.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  only  the  basis  of  the  English  language.  Some 
forty  thousand  words  have  been  adopted  from  the  various 
European  languages,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  natural- 
ized. It  is  like  our  nation.  The  colonies  of  Plymouth- 
rock  and  Jamestown  have  grown  into  a  mighty  nation  ;  and 
one  of  the  forms  of  growth,  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
citizens  of  other  nations.  So  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  grown 
into  the  present  English  by  the  free  adoption  of  words  from 
other  languages. 

In  looking  over  the  forty  thousand  words  which  have  be- 
come English  in  this  way,  we  wish  to  know  their  origin. 
We  wish  to  know  from  whence  we  have  adopted  them,  as 
we  wish  to  know  that  Webster  came  to  us  from  the  English, 
Andrew  Jackson  from  the  Irish,  the  Buchanans  from  the 
Scotch,  and  the  De  Witts  from  the  Dutch. 

This  wish  is  not  very  easily  gratified  in  all  cases.  It  is 
attended  with  toil  and  some  study.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  task  is  easy.  There  are  many  of  the  adopted 
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words  of  our  language  that  can  be  as  readily  referred  to 
the  languages  from  which  we  have  directly  received  them, 
as  many  of  our  citizens  can  be  referred  to  the  nations  from 
which  they  came  to  us. 

Many  words  are  readily  referred  to  the  Gothic  family ;  as, 
dog,  gruff,  sod,  stop,  stout,  mighty  and  sleight. 

Many  words  are  as  easily  referred  to  the  French;  as, 
frank,  encore,  ennui,  escort,  jolly  and  depot. 

Many  words  can  be  recognized  at  once  as  of  Latin  descent; 
as,  orb,  globe,  form,  quantity,  subject,  copula  and  predi- 
cate. 

Some  words  are  known  at  a  glance  to  be  of  Greek  ex- 
tract ;  as,  tome,  theology,  geology,  euphony,  anatomy  and 
atmosphere. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adopted  words  of  our  language 
are  not  so  easily  identified  as  being  of  Gothic,  French,  Latin 
or  Greek  origin.  And  why  ?  They  are  common  to  many 
languages ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  come  to 
us  from  any  one  of  the  Gothic  sisterhood,  or  from  any  one 
of  the  classic  languages  or  their  derivatives. 

To  what  language,  then,  shall  we  refer  them  ?  This  is  no 
easy  question  to  answer.  We  reply,  however,  to  that  lan- 
guage from  which  they  have  directly  come  to  us.  This  is  the 
only  simple  and  safe  principle  on  which  we  can  classify  the 
adopted  words  of  our  language.  What,  if  the  word  be- 
longed remotely  to  the  Greek  !  It  was  adopted  by  the  Eo- 
mans  and  naturalized.  We  have  received  it  as  a  Latin 
word,  just  as  we  have  received  the  Wallaces  of  Ireland, 
although  originally  Scotch,  as  Irish,  and  the  Le  Clercs  of 
England,  although  originally  French,  as  English.  If  we 
adopt  any  other  principle,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
stop  short  in  the  genealogy  of  languages  till  we  reach  the 
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first  language,  or  pause  in  the  genealogy  of  men  till  we  stop 
at  the  family  of  Eden. 

But  how  are  we  to  know  from  what  languages  we  have 
received  the  adopted  words  of  our  own?  By  the  applica- 
tion of  two  simple  principles — their  FORM  and  their  HISTORY. 
These  are  our  only  certain  guides.  And  they  are  generally 
sufficient.  Words,  like  men,  have  a  national  form  ;  and  by 
it,  they  may  be  readily  identified.  Terminations,  suffixes 
and  prefixes  are  as  much  French,  Latin  and  Greek,  as  the 
Frenchman,  Roman  and  Greek  himself.  Even  where  they 
are  the  same,  they  have  undergone  some  change  which 
naturalizes  them  to  the  French,  Latin  or  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  radical  words.  They 
may  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  Gothic,  French, 
Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  distant  Sanskrit,  but  in  each  of 
these  languages,  they  appear  in  their  national  forms.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  word,  NIGHT  :  Anglo-Saxon  night; 
German  nacht;  Celtic  nochd;  Latin  noct;  Spanish  noche; 
French  nuit ;  Greek  mix  ;  Sanskrit  nisa. 

The  form  of  words  will  generally  enable  us  to  refer  them 
at  once  to  that  language  from  which  we  have  directly 
adopted  them.  I  find,  for  instance,  the  word,  CENTRE,  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  an  adopted  word.  From 
whence  ?  I  compare  it  with  the  Greek  kentron ;  Latin  cen- 
trum ;  and  French  centre.  It  agrees  with  the  latter  in  form, 
and  is  naturally  referred  to  the  French  language.  I  take 
again  the  word,  tart,  and  ask  from  whence  it  has  come? 
The  French  tarte  and  Danish  taart  are  before  us.  So  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  teart.  It  agrees  with  each  of  these  in  form ; 
but  history  refers  it  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Another  instance. 
Phe  word,  juice,  agrees  very  well  in  form  with  the  Danish 
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juys  and  the  French  jus.  Guided  by  its  history,  we  refer 
it  to  the  French  language. 

The  word,  form,  is  one  in  common  use.  From  what  lan- 
guage have  we  directly  received  it  ?  We  compare  it  with 
the  German  form;  French  forme;  Spanish  forma,  and  Latin 
forma.  According  to  the  first  principle,  it  would  be  referred 
at  once  to  the  German  or  French,  but  history  requires  us  to 
make  the  reference  to  the  Latin  language.  The  word  must 
have  found  its  way  directly  into  our  language  in  connection 
with  mathematics. 

Such  are  the  workings  of  the  two  principles  which  we 
have  laid  down  for  tracing  the  immediate  origin  of  the 
adopted  words  of  our  language.  The  form  of  all  such 
words  is  our  common  guide.  Where  this  is  uncertain,  the 
history  of  the  word  under  examination  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency and  direct  us  to  the  proper  source. 


INSTRUCTION     XXX. 

THE   COMPOSITION   AND   DERIVATION   OF   WORDS. 

THERE  are  in  all  languages  a  limited  number  of  original 
words  from  which  all  others'have  been  formed.  Thoje  origi- 
nals, in  many  cases,  are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  first  language. 
As  God  created  trees  whose  seed  were  in  themselves  to  mul- 
tiply their  kinds  upon  the  earth,  so  He  gave  man  those 
names  of  things  that  have  become  the  seed-words  of  all 
languages.  By  the  aid  of  these,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
actions  of  things,  new  original  words  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time.  The  original  words  are  about  THREE  HUN- 
DRED in  number. 

From  original  words,  found  in  all  languages,  others  have 
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been  formed.  The  formation  has  taken  place  in  two  .ways : 
by  COMPOSITION  and  DERIVATION. 

Composition  is  the  union  of  two  or  more  words  to  form  a  new 
one  ;  as,  steam-boat.  In  this  instance,  the  word,  steam-boat,  is 
a  compound  one ;  and  the  words,  steam  and  boat,  are  simple 
ones. 

Derivation  is  the  drawing  or  deriving  a  word  from  its  root  or 
affinal.  It  applies  only  to  derivative  words.  I  take  the 
word,  affrighted,  and  remove  the  prefix,  af,  and  the  suffix, 
ed,  and  there  remains  the  original  word,  fright.  This  is  deri- 
vation. 

The  derivation  of  words,  as  thus  viewed,  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  their  formation,  and  requires  attention  to  TERMINA- 
TIONS, PREFIXES  and  SUFFIXES.  Derivative  words  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  these :  their  derivation  is  shown 
by  the  subtraction  of  these.  If  the  formation  of  words  is 
illustrated  by  the  increase  of  a  river,  flowing  from  a  fountain 
and  receiving  tributary  streams,  so  the  derivation  of  words 
is  illustrated  by  following  the  same  river  up  from  its  mouth 
to  its  head. 

INSTRUCTION     XXXI. 
TERMINATIONS. 

WORDS  are  related  to  each  other  in  language.  If  I  say, 
the  boy's  book,  the  words,  boy  and  book,  are  related  to  each 
other  as  possessor  and  thing  possessed,  and  the  letter  s,  with 
the  apostrophe  before  it,  expresses  this  relation.  It  is 
known  as  a  termination. 

Terminations  are  changes  in  the  forms  of  words  to  express 
their  relations.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  languages,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  express  number, 
gender,  case,  tense  and  person. 
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The  terminations  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of 
the  English  language,  have  already  been  given  in  the 
Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Orthography.  There  are  a 
few  terminations  in  the  English  language  still  remaining  to 
be  explained.  These  belong  to  the  engrafted  elements : 
words  of  French,  Latin  and  Greek  origin  retain  their  own 
terminations,  and  require  our  attention. 

The  terminations  of  the  English  language,  derived  from 
the  Gothic,  Celtic,  French  and  classic  languages,  are  very 
few  in  number.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  stated.  Ter- 
minations mark  the  relations  of  words  to  one  another,  and 
belong  to  Grammar.  Now,  the  relations  or  grammar  of 
words,  in  our  language,  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  part, 
and  is  given  in  the  first  Hand-Book. 


INSTRUCTION     XXXII. 

TEEMINATIONS     THAT    MARK     NUMBER. 

• 

THE  names  of  single  things,  derived  from  the  French, 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  are  changed  into  the  names 
of  plural  things  by  certain  terminations.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: X,  S,  ES;  A,  J&j  I,  ES,  US;  A,  ES,  TA;  IM,  I. 

EXERCISE. 
FKENCH. 


S.   H 
ES. 


BEAU,  a  well-dressed  young  man. 
BEAUZ,  well-dressed  young  men. 
More    MONSIEUR,  Sir,  a  title  of  address  to  a  man. 
than  one.  MESSIEURS,  Sirs,  a  title  of  address  to  men. 
MADAME,  a  title  of  address  to  a  lady. 
M<?SDAMES,  a  title  of  address  to  ladies. 
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LATIN. 

r  ARCANUM,  a  secret  thing. 

ARCANO,  secret  things. 


M. 

L  ^ 
ES. 


LARVA,  a  young  insect  in  its  grub  state. 
LARVCP,  young  insects  in  their  grub  state. 
MAGUS,  a  wise  man  of  Persia. 
than  one.  MAGI,  wise  men  of  Persia. 

BASIS,  the  foundation  of  a  thing. 
BKS«*,  more  than  one  foundation. 
APPARATUS,  means  to  secure  an  end. 


TTQ 

APPARATUS,  more  than  one  means  to  secure  an  end. 


GREEK. 

PHENOMENON,  an  event  that  is  visible. 
PHENOMENA  events  that  are  visible. 
More    CRISIS,  the  turning  point  of  an  affair. 
than  one.  CRIS««,  the  turning  points  of  affairs. 
DOGMA,  a  doctrine,  or  fixed  opinion. 


IM. 


I. 


doctrines,  or  fixed  opinions. 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHERUB,  the  Hebrew  name  of  an  angel 
More    CHERUBiw,  the  name  of  angels. 
than  one.  VIRTUOSO,  one  who  loves  music  and  painting. 
VIRTUOSI,  those  who  love  music  and  painting. 


INSTRUCTION     XXXIII. 
TERMINATIONS  THAT  MARK  GENDER. 

ALL  languages  have  certain  ways  by  which  the  names 
of  males  and  females  are  distinguished  from  one  another. 
It  is  often  done  by  using  different  words ;  as,  boy,  girl; 
beau,  belle.  It  is  commonly  done  by  terminations.  The 
name  of  the  male  is  changed  into  the  name  of  the  female 
by  the  addition  of  a  letter,  or  letters  ;  as,  lion,  lioness  ;  poet, 
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poetess.  The  termination,  ess,  so  common  in  English,  was 
received  from  the  French.  They  borrowed  it  from  the 
Latin.  It  was  originally  Greek. 

The  names  of  some  male  persons,  derived  from  the 
French,  Latin  and  Greek,  are  changed  into  the  names  of 
females  by  the  following  terminations :  ess,  in,  ine. 


EXERCISE: 
FRENCH. 


ACTOR,  a  man  who  acts  on  the  stage. 
The  sign  of  ACTRESS,  a  woman  who  acts  on  the  stage. 
188  I    'MM?'   POET,  a  man  who  makes  poetry. 

POETESS,  a  woman  who  makes  poetry. 


LATIN. 

TESTATOR,  a  man  who  leaves  a  will  at  death. 
TESTATRIX,  a  woman  who  leaves  a  will  at  death. 
The  sign  of  ADMINISTRATOR,  a  man  who  attends  to  the  affairs  of  one 

dying  without  a  will. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  a  woman  who  attends  to  the  affairs  of 
one  dying  without  a  will. 

GREEK. 


.  HERO,  a  man  who  does  deeds  in  arms. 
"name     HEROZ'n<?»  a  woman  who  does  deeds  in  arms. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CARL,  the  name  of  a  poor  old  man. 
C&KLin,  the  name  of  a  poor  old  woman. 
The  sign  o/ SULTAN,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Turkey. 
name      SULTANCK,  the  name  of  the  Empress  of  Turkey. 
CZAR,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

the  name  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
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INSTRUCTION     XXXIV. 
SUFFIXES. 


THE  things,  which  words  stand  for,  are  constantly  chang- 
ing. They  appear  in  new  relations  and  new  aspects.  In- 
stead of  representing  these  changes  by  new  words,  we 
commonly  represent  them  by  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
radical  word.  I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  action  of  baking, 
and  express  it  by  the  word,  lake.  I  may  think  also  of  the 
agent  and  the  place  where  this  action  takes  place.  I  can 
express  them  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  word,  bake, 
by  adding  er,  ery  to  it.  Thus  arise  the  two  words,  baker, 
bakery.  These  changes  take  place  by  suffixes. 

Suffixes  are  letters  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  to  form  new 
ones  with  new  significations.  They  occur  in  all  languages, 
and  are  the  fragments  of  original  words,  now  in  many  cases 
lost. 

The  suffixes  in  the  English  language,  like  the  language 
itself,  are  of  a  mixed  character.  They  have  been  received 
from  the  Gothic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  The 
most  of  them,  however,  are  the  same  suffixes  under  different 
forms,  and  may  be  happily  brought  together  and  studied  in 
groups.  These  groups  may  be  arranged  under  the  objects 
to  which  they  relate.  For  instance,  the  Gothic,  er ;  the 
French,  ier  ;  the  Latin,  or,  and  the  Greek,  ist,  er,  tor,  refer 
to  the  AGENT,  or  doer,  and  may  be  grouped  under  this  head. 

In  the  study  of  suffixes,  the  pupil  should  carefully  distin- 
guish the  suffix  from  the  connecting  vowel.  Thus,  Eal,  lal  and 
ual,  as  they  appear  in  the  words,  corporeal,  dictatorial  and 
habitwaZ,  are  not  different  suffixes  from*  al,  in  the  word 
finaZ.  The  E,  I  and  u  are  connecting  vowels.  Consonants, 
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and  even  a  syllable,  as  well  as  vowels,  sometimes  form  the 
connection  between  suffixes  and  the  radical  words.  These, 
too,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  suffixes.  Thus, 
T  in  parenTal,  and  is  in  artisan,  connect  the  radical  words, 
parens  and  ars,  with  the  suffixes,  oil  and  an. 

The  suffixes  of  the  engrafted  parts  of  the  English  lan- 
guage have  been  classified  in  the  order  of  their  meaning : 
thus,  those  denoting  little  or  minute  ;  the  agent  or  actor  ;  the 
act  ;  the  act  of  making  ;  the  thing  made  or  produced  by  the  act  ; 
may  or  can  be  ;  made  of;  pertaining  to  ;  quality  ;  state  or  con- 
dition ;  abounding  in  ;  the  place  where  ;  like.  Then  the  com- 
pound suffixes,  and  ism  with  its  various  meanings. 


INSTRUCTION     XXXV. 

SUFFIXES  THAT   DENOTE   WHAT  IS  LITTLE  OB  MINUTE. 

THE  names  of  things  are  often  changed  into  the  names  of 
little  things  of  the  same  kind  by  the  addition  of  a  letter,  or 
letters.  Mall,  for  instance,  is  the  name  of  a  large  wooden 
beetle  ;  mallei  is  the  name  of  a  small  one. 

Additions  of  this  character  are  called  suffixes,  and  are 
derived  from  the  Gothic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
They  are  ling ;  et ;  ule,  cule,  cle,  el;  and  isJc,  and  mean 
LITTLE  or  MINUTE.  Those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  have 
already  been  noticed. 

EXERCISE. 
GOTHIC. 

LINO  -5    L'ttl      ^UCK»  a  water-fowl,  named  from  its  ducking. 
|  Duckling,  a  little  water-fowl  that  ducks. 

3* 
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FRENCH. 


ET.   j    Li 


Little.    M****  a  laiSe  beetle  for  driving  any  thing. 
a  Zittfc  beetle  for  driving  any  thing. 


LATIX. 


ULE. 


CULE. 


GLOBE,  a  round  body. 


a  little  round  body. 
ANIMAL,  a  living  creature  that  breathes. 


Little,    ANLMALCM/C,  a  very  little  animal. 
minute.   CORPUS,  the  Latin  name  for  body. 
CoRpusc/«,  a  little  body,  as  an  atom. 

SAOOOS,  the  Latin  name  for  bag ;  not  used  in  English. 
EL 


,  a  little  bag. 

GREEK.* 

ASTER,  the  Greek  name  for  star;  not  used  in  English, 


INSTRUCTION     XXXVI. 
SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  THE  AGENT,   OK  AOTOE. 

THE  names  of  agents,  in  English,  are  formed  from  verbs 
and  nouns  by  certain  suffixes.  They  are  of  Gothic,  French, 
Latin  and  Greek  origin,  and  are  as  follows:  er,  ar,  ard;  ier, 
ee,  eur,  on,  am;  eer,  or,  an,  ant,  ent,  ate,  ary,  ive,  zen;  ian, 
ite,  ist,  ast.  All  these  denote  the  AGENT,  or  ACTOR. 

EXERCISE. 
GOTHIC. 


ROB,  to  seize  by  force. 
ROBBIT,  one  who  roba 

/»        ,     LEE,  to  stretch  ;  to  utter  what  is  false. 
(Me  who.  . 

Liar,  one  who  utters  what  is  false. 

Cow,  to  depress;  to  humble  by  fear. 
Coward^  one  who  is  humbled  by  fear. 


ER. 


A  T> 
AR. 
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FRENCH. 


f  CASH,  what  is  kept  in  a  casket  ;  money  in  hand. 

CAsnier,  one  who  pays  out  cash  not  a  bank. 
EE.  PAT,  to  send  to  ;  to  give  what  is  due. 

-<  One  who.  PAYee,  one  who  is  to  receive  what  is  paid. 

*• 


T?TT*D 

,  one  who  cultivates  an  art  from  taste. 


GLUTTOW,  one  who  eats  to  excess. 
AIN.   _  CmEFtain,  the  leader  of  a  troop. 


EER. 


OR. 


ANT. 


AUCTION,  the  act  of  increasing ;  a  public  sale. 
AUCTIONS,  one  who  sells  at  public  sales. 
ACT,  to  urge ;  to  do  any  thing. 
Acior,  one  who  does  any  thing. 
ART,  strength ;  the  practice  of  skill. 
ARTisan,  one  who  is  versed  in  practical  skill. 
EUROPE,  a  large  division  of  the  world, 
one  who  lives  in  Europe. 


ATE. 

MISSION,  the  sending  of  any  one. 

" —     •-  y,  one  who  is  sent ;  a  minister  to  the  heathen. 


ASSIST,  to  stand  by ;  to  aid. 
One  who.  Assisian^,  one  who  aids. 
ADHERE,  to  stick  to. 
ADHERE,  one  who  adheres. 
GRADE,  a  step  ;  a  degree. 

one  who  takes  a  degree, 
le  sending  of  any  one. 
r,  one  who  is  sent ;  a  mi 
jy-g  v^Aritt/c,  one  who  is  taken  in  war. 

~~  one  who  runs  away. 

ZEN.  Grnzen,  one  who  lives  in  a  city. 


ARITHMETIC,  belonging  to  numbers. 
ARiTHMETica'aw,  one  who  is  skilled  in  numbers. 
CHRIST,  the  Anointed  One ;  the  Saviour. 
CHRiSTiaw,  one  who  believes  in  Christ. 
ITE. 

PSALM,  something  produced  by  the  touch ;  a  sacred  song. 
1ST.  •  i  i 

PSALMW£,  one  who  composes  psalms. 

AST.  I  ENCOMI«S£,  one  who  praises. 
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INSTRUCTION     XXXVII. 
„,      SUFFIXES  THAT   DENOTE  THE   ACT. 

MANY  words  in  the  English  language  stand  for  the  act  by 
which  a  thing  is  done.  They  are  nouns,  and  are  formed 
from  verbs  by  certain  suffixes.  These  are  of  Latin  origin. 
Such  are  ion,  sion,  ment,  ent,  and  escent.  All  these  denote  the 
ACT  expressed  by  the  radical  word  ;  as,  intrude,  to  thrust 
oneself  in ;  intrusion,  the  act  of  thrusting  oneself  in. 

EXERCISE. 
LATIN. 


ION. 

SION. 
MENT. 

ENT. 
ESCENT. 


INSPECT,  to  look  into ;  to  examine. 

iNSPEOTton,  the  act  of  examining. 

CONDEMN  AT  ion,  the  act  of  passing  sentences 

COMPLETE,  to  fill ;  to  finish. 

CoMPLErion,  the  act  of  finishing. 

PERSUADE,  to  urge  strongly ;  to  excite  to  action. 

PEBSUASton,  the  act  of  exciting  to  action. 

EJECT,  to  cast  out 

EjEcrm«n<,  the  act  of  casting  out 

DEPEND«I<,  the  act  of  continuing  to  hang  on. 
g*BENEVOLen£,  the  act  of  continuing  to  wish  well. 
FLO3£$cent,  the  act  of  continuing  to  bloom. 


INSTRUCTION     XXXVIII. 
SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  THE  ACT  OF  MAKING. 

THE  suffixes,  en,  er,  fy,  fa,  ate,  ite,ize,  ise,  denote  the  ACT  of 
making,  or  simply  TO  MAKE.  They  are  fragments  of  verbs, 
some  of  which  are  no  longer  in  use.  These  suffixes  are 
of  Gothic,  Latin,  and  Greek  origin.  When  added  to  nouns 
or  adjectives,  they  change  them  into  verbs. 
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EXERCISE. 
GOTHIC. 


f  LOOSE,  free ;  untied. 

•<  To  make.  Loosen,  to  make  free,  or  untie. 

WAV<T,  to  make,  or  cause  to  move  to  and  fro. 


FY. 
FIG. 


AMPLE,  large,  or  roomy. 
AMPLI/?/,  to  make  roomy. 
SOPORI/?C,  making  or  causing  sleep. 
DOMESTIC,  belonging  to  the  house. 


ATT1 

To  make.  DoMESTicafe,  to  make  domestic. 

UNTJM,  the  Latin  name  for  one. 
ITF1 

"Unite,  to  make  one. 

LEGAL,  belonging  to  law ;  according  to  law. 
to  make  legal. 


_..,  f  CHRISTIAN,  one  who  believes  in  Christ. 

J  T        Jc    CHTiSTiANzze,  to  make  or  cause  one  to  become  a  Christian. 

'  CRITIC,  one  who  judges  works  of  art. 
(^  CRincise,  to  make  or  pass  judgment  on  works  of  art. 


INSTRUCTION     XXXIX. 

SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  THE  THING  WHICH  IS  MADE  OR  PRODUCED  BY  THE  ACT. 

THE  acts  of  agents  are  productive,  and  bring  forth  many 
results.  The  words  which  stand  for  them  are  nouns,  and 
are  formed  from  verbs  by  a  large  class  of  suffixes,  derived 
from  the  Gothic,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages.  They 
are  chiefly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Such  are  the  suffixes, 
er,  air;  ure,  age,  ion,  ment,  ence,  ile,  ite  or  it,  ive,  ism,  mony, 
men,  al,  ice,  t,  ade;  m,  me,  ma,  tery,  omenon,  al,  sis,  sy,  se. 

All  these  denote  THE  THING  WHICH,  or  the  production 
of  the  act. 
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ER. 


OIR. 


which. 


EXERCISE. 
QOTHia 

HALT,  to  bind  and  hold. 

HALT**-,  the  thing  which  holds  ;  a  rope. 


URE 
AGE. 
ION. 

MENT. 

ENCE 
ILE 

ITE, 
or 
IT. 

IVE, 
ISM. 

MONT. 

MEN. 
AL 

ICE. 

T. 
ADE 


FRENCH. 

:  .     RESERVE,  to  keep  back  ;  to  lay  up  for  future  use. 

which?  RESKKVOt'r»  &*  thiag  which  is  reserved  ;  the  place  where 
any  thing  js  .stored,  especially  water. 

LATIN. 

CREATE,  to  make. 

CREATM™,  the  thing  which  is  made. 
CARRY,  to  bear. 

CARRIO^,  the  thing  which  bears. 
PRODUCE,  to  lead  forth  ;  to  bring  forward. 
PRODucTion^  the  thing  which  is  brought  forward. 
IMPEDE,  to  catch  the  feet  ;  to  hinder. 
IxpEDunent,  the  thing  which  hinders. 
OCCUR,  to  strike  against  ;  to  come  to  mind. 
OocuRRcnce,  the  thing  which  occurs. 
PROJECT,  to  cast  forward  ;  throw. 
PROJECT^*?,  the  thing  which  is  thrown. 
Finite,  that  which  is  bounded. 
DEPOSE,  to  lay  aside. 
DEPOSII,  the  thing  which  is  laid  aside. 
ORB,  a  round  moving  body. 
ORB*'/,  the  path  of  an  orb. 
NARRATE,  to  tell  as  a  story. 
NARRATIVE,  the  thing  which  is  told. 
PAGAN,  a  peasant  ;  a  heathen. 
PAGANISH,  the  things  which  heathens  believe  and  prac 

tiee. 

TESTAMENT,  a  will. 

Tasirmowy,  the  thing  which  is  given  in  proof  of  any  thing. 
RvQimen,  the  thing  which  regulates. 
REHEARSE,  to  recite  again  ;  to  repeat  the  words  of  another. 
REHEARSO/,  the  thing  which  is  rehearsed. 
JUST,  straight  ;  right. 
Jus-rice,  the  thing  which  is  right 
RESTRAIN,  to  hold  back. 
RESTRAIN*,  the  thing  which  holds  back. 
the  attack  with  cannons. 
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M. 

MT!. 

MA. 
TERY. 

OMEtfOK 
AL. 

SIS. 
SY. 

SE. 


GREEK. 

PROBLEW,  the  thing  which  is  to  be  proved ;  a  question, 
the  thing  which  is  set ;  a  subject, 
the  thing  which  is  thought ;  a  fixed  notion. 
,  the  thing  which  is  touched  to  make  music ; 
stringed  instrument. 
PnENomenow.,  the  thing  which  is  visible. 
SCAND<*Z,  the  thing  which  causes  us  to  stumble ;  offense. 
BASW,  that  which  is  set ;  the  foundation. 
PoEsy,  the  thing  which  is  made  by  the  poet. 
ECLIPSE,  the  thing  which  fails ;  obscuration  of  light. 


INSTRUCTION     XL. 

SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  MAY  OB  CAN  BE. 

THE  suffixes,  able,  ible,  lie,  ive  and  ile,  are  of  Latin  origin, 
and  denote  that  which  MAY  OR  CAN"  BE.  The  Gothic  word, 
able,  meaning  strong,  is  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  suffixes, 
able,  ible  and  lie,  since  it  has  shaped  their  meaning. 

EXERCISE. 


A  BLR 
IBLE. 

BLE. 
HE. 


IVE. 


LATIN. 

ATTAIN,  to  reach  to. 

ATTAiNaife,  that  may  or  can  be  reached. 
ACCESS,  coming  to  ;  the  approach. 
Accessible,  that  may  or  can  be  approached. 

Docile,  that  may  or  can  be  taught. 

FEAG^>  that  mav  or  can  be  broken- 
ATTRACT,  to  draw  to. 
ATTRAcriw,  that  may  or  can  attract. 
EXECUTE,  to  follow ;  to  perform. 
ExECim'w,  the  power  that  performs ;  the  chief  ruler. 
CREATE,  to  form  or  make  any  thing, 
that  may  or  can  create. 
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INSTRUCTION     XLI. 
SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  MADE  OF. 


THE  Gothic  suffix,  en,  and  the  Latin  suffix,  ous,  are  added 
to  nouns,  and  form  adjectives.     They  signify  MADE  OF. 


EXEROI8E. 
GOTHIC. 


EJN  \  Made  of.  Wooi>'  the  har£  substance  of  tree*. 
]  '  WooDtfn*  made  of  wood 


LATIN. 

FIBRE,  a  fine  thread. 


Made  of.  ^rBROW*»  ma<^e  or  composed  of  fine  thread. 

CARTILAGE,  an  animal  substance  softer  than  bone. 
CARTILAGINOUS,  made  or  consisting  of  cartilage. 


INSTRUCTION     XLII. 
SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  PERTAINING  TO. 

THE  names  of  many  things  in  English  are  changed  into 
adjectives  that  denote  pertaining  or  relating  to,  by  certain 
suffixes.  These  are  chiefly  of  Latin  origin,  and  are  as 
follows :  a?,  ar,  ry,  lie,  ine,  an,  ian,  lent  and  ain.  Those 
of  Greek  origin  are  as  follows  :  aZ,  ac,  an,  ic  and  int.  The 
suffixes,  cm,  tie  and  ic,  are  both  Latin  and  Greek.  All  these 
suffixes  denote  PERTAINING  TO,  or  OF  THE  NATURE  OF. 
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AL. 

AR. 

RY. 
ILE. 

INE. 

AN. 
IAN. 


LENT. 


AIN. 


J 


EXEEOISE. 

LATIN. 

PARENT,  what  produces ;  a  father  or  mother. 

PARENT<Z£,  pertaining  to  a  father  or  mother. 

CIRCLE,  a  figure,  every  point  of  whose  circumference  is 

equally  distant  from  the  centre. 

CiRCULar,  pertaining  to  a  circle ;  of  the  nature  of  a  circle. 
PLANET,  a  wanderer ;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
PLANETAry,  pertaining  to  the  planets. 
AMATOL/,  pertaining  to  love* 
PUER^£,  pertaining  to  a  boy. 
INFANTA,  pertaining  to  an  infant. 
CANme,  pertaining  to  a  dog. 
PAG<W,  pertaining  to  a  village ;  a  heathen. 
STL  van,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  wood. 
PARIS,  the  name  of  the  capital  of  France. 
PABisian,  pertaining  to  Paris. 
CHRIST,  the  anointed  Saviour. 
CHRiST^cm,  pertaining  to  Christ. 
FRAUD,  a  cheat ;  deception. 
FRAHDulent,  pertaining  to  a  fraud. 
PEST,  a  stroke  ;  a  plague. 
fE&nlent,  pertaining  to  a  pest. 
CHAPEL,  a  hood,  then  a  tent ;  now  a  place  of  worship. 

pertaining  to  a  chapel ;  a  minister  of  a  chapel 


AL. 

AC. 

AN. 

1C. 
INE. 


pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  offense. 
ELEGY,  a  wail ;  a  mournful  poem. 
ELEGIAC,  pertaining  to  a  mournful  poem. 
CHRIST,  the  Anointed  One  ;  the  Saviour. 
CHRIST^,  pertaining  to  Christ ;  a  follower  of  Christ. 
TYPE,  a  mark  ;  a  sign  or  symbol. 
TYPZC,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  type. 
CRYSTAL,  a  clear  mineral  of  a  regular  form. 
CRYSTALLITE,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  crystal. 
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INSTRUCTION     XLIII. 
SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  THE  QUALITY. 

THERE  is  a  large  class  of  words  in  English  that  denote 
the  quality  of  things  considered  in  itself.  Many  of  these 
are  formed  by  the  addition  of  certain  suffixes  to  verbs  or 
adjectives.  Fertile,  for  instance,  means  rich  or  fruitful: 
fertility  means  the  quality  of  being  rich.  Suffixes  of  this 
character  are  chiefly  Latin.  They  are  the  following :  ty,  ate, 
ite,  cy,  ice,  ry,  y,  or,  ism,  and  mony.  Such  suffixes  denote 
the  QUALITY,  considered  in  and  by  itself. 

EXERCISE. 

LATIN. 

NOVEL,  recent ;  pertaining  to  what  is  recent 
NbvEL^y,  the  quality  of  being  recent 
SERENE,  clear  or  calm. 
SERENitfy,  the  quality  of  being  serene. 

ATE. 

~~  the  quality  of  having  good  luck. 

ITE.  ERUDtte,  learned ;  the  quality  of  being  learned. 

RADIANT,  emitting,  rays ;  shining. 
CY.  RADiANcy,  the  quality  of  shining. 

INNOCENT,  harmless. 

INNOCENcy,  the  quality  of  being  harmless. 
Jus^  right 

JUSTWJC,  the  quality  of  being  right 
BRAVE. 
RY. 


BRAVE,  bold ;  daring. 

BRAVED,  the  quality  of  being  daring. 

MODEST,  restrained;  retired. 

MoDESTy,  the  quality  of  being  retired. 

FERVOT,  the  quality  of  being  warm. 

HERO,  a  man  who  follows  the  pursuit  of  arms ;  a  brave 

man. 
HEROMW,  the  quality  of  being  brave. 


Y. 

OR. 


ISM. 


MONY 

Acwmony,  the  quality  of  being  sharp  or  severe. 
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INSTRUCTION     XLIV. 

SUFFIXES   THAT  DENOTE   STATE   OR   CONDITION. 

THE  state  or  condition  of  things,  in  English,  is  often 
expressed  by  adding  certain  suffixes  to  names  of  qualities. 
Such  are  the  suffixes,  ce,  ude,  age]  ry,  ate,  ism,  cy,  and  id. 
These  denote  the  STATE  or  CONDITION,  expressed  by  the 
radical  word.  They  are  of  Latin  origin. 


CE. 

UDE. 

AGE. 
RY. 

ATE. 

ISM. 
CY. 


EXERCISE. 
XATIN. 

VIGILANT,  watchful. 

VIGILANCE,  the  state  of  being  watchful. 
DEPENDENT,  hanging  on ;  supported. 
DEPENDENCE,  the  state  of  being  supported. 
ARBORESCENT,  growing  like  a  tree. 
ARBORESCENT,  state  of  growing  like  a  tree. 
QUIET,  at  rest. 

e,  the  state  of  being  at  rest. 

the  state  of  being  full. 
EXACT,  pressed ;  precise  or  correct. 
ExAcrrrwck,  the  state  of  being  exact. 
BOND,  bound ;  servile. 
BoNDo0r<?,  the  state  of  being  bound. 
PEER,  a  nobleman. 

PEERO^,  the  condition  or  rank  of  a  peer. 
SLAVE,  one  bound  to  another. 
SLAVED,  the  state  of  a  slave. 
DOCTOR,  a  learned  teacher. 
DocroRafe,  the  degree  of  a  doctor ;  the  state  or  office  of  a 

doctor. 

PROFESSOR^,  the  state  or  office  of  a  professor. 
SAVAG£STW,  the  state  of  a  savage. 
CAPTAINCJ/,  the  state,  or  rank  of  a  captain. 

the  state  of  being  warm. 
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INSTRUCTION   XLV. 
SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE   ABOUNDING   IN. 

THERE  are  a  few  suffixes  that  have  the  sense  of  fulness 
or  abounding  in.  They  are  of  Latin  origin.  Such  are  the 
suffixes,  ous,  and  ose.  They  denote  ABOUNDING  IN,  or  full 
of. 

EXERCISE. 
LATIN. 

r 

MOUNTAIN,  a  high  elevation  of  land. 

MOUNTAINOUS,  abounding  in  mountains. 

RIGHTEOUS,  abounding  in  right 

SANGUINE,  red  like  blood. 

SANGUINEOUS,  abounding  in  blood. 

ROBUSTIOUS,  abounding  in  strength. 

TEMPESTUOUS,  full  of  tempests. 

ARGILLACEOUS,  abounding  in  clay  ;  clayey. 

CAPACIOUS,  of  large  dimensions. 

CUTANEOUS,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting  the  whole  skin. 

INSTANTANEOUS,  full  of  the  moment ;  immediate. 

ERRONEOUS,  abounding  in,  or  having  the  nature  of  error. 

CEMENTITIOUS,  abounding  in,or  having  the  nature  of  cement. 

VERB,  a  word. 

VERBOSE,  abounding  in  words. 


OUS. 


OSE. 


INSTRUCTION    XLVI. 
SUFFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  THE  PLACE  WHERE. 

THE  agent  or  person  who  follows  any  kind  of  business 
must  have  a  place  where  he  pursues  it.  The  words  that 
stand  for  such  a  place  are  formed  from  the  agent  by  the  suf- 
fix, y.  The  full  suffix  that  denotes  the  PLACE  WHERE,  is  ry. 
It  sometimes  naturally  denotes  also  the  TRADES  or  kinds  of 
occupations,  and  the  THINGS  contained  in  the  place.  Audi- 
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tor,  for  instance,  is  a  hearer,  and  auditory  is  the  place  where 
he  hears,  and  the  persons  in  it. 

EXERCISE. 

LATIN.  * 

« 
CUTLER,  one  who  makes  knives  and  other  instrument. 

CuTLEry,  the  trade,  place  where,  and  things  in  it 
GRAIN,  any  kind  of  corn. 
GRANAry,  the  place^  where  grain  is  kept. 
pj         CONSERVATOR,  a  preserver  ;  one  who  takes  care  of. 
RY.  ^     where.   CONSERVATOR,  the  place  where  things  are  preserved,  as 

plants. 

ARMOH/,  the  place  where  arms  are  kept. 
Nimser,  one  who  nourishes  the  young. 
NURSED,  the  place  where  the  young  are  nourished. 
AGE.  L  ANCHORO^,  the  place  where  an  anchor  may  be  cast. 


INSTRUCTION    XLVII. 

SUFFIXES   THAT   DENOTE   LIKE. 

EESEMBLANCE  is  sometimes  expressed  by  suffixes ;  as,  en, 
ic,  He,  ine,  ar,  ate,  y  and  oid.  En  is  Gothic :  oid  is  Greek. 
The  others  are  of  Latin  origin.  They  did  not  mean  like 
.  originally.  It  is  a  secondary  meaning,  and  arises  from  com- 
parison. En,  for  instance,  means  made  of,  as  in  brazen,  and 
then  like,  as  in  the  phrase,  brazen  face. 

EXERCISE. 
GOTHIC. 

"FTC"    -i  I  'Jc      -^LAX>  a  plant  from  which  linen  is  made  ;  fibres  of  flax. 
(         '    FLAxm,  like  flax,  or  fibres  of  flax. 

LATIN. 

1C.   (  CONE,  a  figure  like  a  sugar-loaf. 

)  T'k      Come,  like  a  cone. 
ILE.   (         '    HOST*£<?,  like  an  enemy. 
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INE. 
AR. 

ATR 
OUS. 

Y. 

OID. 


SKRPENT,  an  animal  that  creeps  on  its  belly. 
SERPENT^,  like  a  serpent 
LuNar,  like  a  moon. 
CiBCULar,  like  a  circle. 
GLOBE,  a  round  body. 
GLOBctf^like  a  globe. 
GLOBOWS,  like  a  globe. 

SAPOWACEOM*,  like  soap,  or  having  the  nature  of  soap. 
SPONGE,  a  porous  marine  substance. 
,  like  a  sponge. 


SPHERE,  a  round  body,  or  globe. 
like  a  sphere,  or  globe. 


INSTRUCTION     XLVIII. 


COMPOUND     SUFFIXES. 


THERE  are  often  more  than  one  suffix  found  attached  to 
a  word.  We  often  have  the  first,  second  and  third  deriva- 
tive words  by  the  addition  of  the  first,  second  and  third  suf- 
fix. Each  one  requires  attention ;  but  it  is  the  last  one  that 
gives  the  peculiar  idea  of  the  word.  Alphabet,  for  instance, 
is  a  compound  word,  formed  by  the  Grecian  names  of  a,  b. 
We  add  ic  to  it,  and  have  alphabetic,  like  an  alphabet.  To 
this,  we  add,  al,  and  form  the  word,  alphabetical,  pertaining 
to  what  is  like  an  alphabet.  We  add  the  suffix,  ly,  to  this, 
and  form  the  word,  alphabetical^,  which  means  like  that 
which  belongs  to  what  is  like  an  alphabet. 

Such  is  an  instance  of  a  compound  suffix.  In  examining 
its  formation,  we  see  that  it  is  composed  of  simple  suffixes, 
the  last  one  always  giving  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word ; 
as,  alphabet,  alphabetic,  alphabetical,  alphabetical^. 
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INSTRUCTION     XLIX. 

THE   SUFFIXES    THAT   HAVE   MORE   THAN   ONE   MEANING. 

SOME  of  the  suffixes  have  more  than  one  meaning.  ATE, 
for  instance,  means  one  who,  the  act  of  making,  quality  of  a 
tiling,  and  like  or  resemblance.  Thus,  graduate  is  one  who 
has  taken  a  degree ;  narrate,  to  make  or  give  an  orderly 
account ;  temperate  means  a  low  degree  of  heat,  and  globate, 
like  a  globe. 

These  different  meanings  are  easily  explained.  The 
suffix,  in  some  cases,  forms  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives : 
in  others,  the  same  word  is  used  for  the  act  and  the  product; 
the  state  and  the  quality  ;  the  thing  which,  and  the  quality ; 
the  place  where,  and  the  practice  of  some  art  in  it.  Two 
things,  then,  explain  them:  they  form  different  kinds  of  words, 
or  words  differently  used. 


EXEKOISE. 

AN,  one  who ;  as,  American  :  pertaining  to  ;  as,  sylvan. 

ANT,  ENT,  one  who;  as,  merchant :  the  act  of;  as,  benevolent  :  state  of ;  as, 
pendent 

ATE,  one  who;  as,  potentate:  to  make ;  as,  regulate:  quality;  as,  animate: 
like  ;  as,  cordate. 

ITE,  one  who ;  as,  Rechabite  :  to  make  ;  as,  unite :  the  thing  which  ;  as,  re- 
quisite: quality  ;  as,  composite. 

IVE,  one  who  ;  as,  captive :  the  thing  which  ;  as,  relative  :  that  may  or  can  ; 
as,  persuasive. 

ION",  the  act ;  as,  compulsion  :  the  thing  which;  as,  intimation. 

MENT,  the  act ;  as,  judgment :  the  thing  which;  as,  ejectment 

AGE,  the  thing  which;  as,  porterage :  the  state  of;  as,  orphanage. 

CE,  the  tfAin^  which  ;  as,  assistance :  the  state  of;  as,  vigilance. 

ISMj  the  thing  which ;  as,  Calvinism  :  the  state  of;  as,  savagism :  the  act  of; 
as,  criticism. 

ILE,  that  may  or  can  be;  as,  fragite :  the  thing  which  ;  as  projectite .  pertain 
ing  to  ;  as,  infantite  :  like  ;  as,  puerite. 
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ICE,  the  thing  which;  as,  justice :  the  quality;  as,  cowardice. 

Y,  the  quality  ;  as,  dewy :  /tfce  ;  as,  bloody. 

RY,  the  q\udity ;  as,  bravery :   state ;   as,    slavery ;  the  place  where ;    as, 

nursery. 

EN,  to  moJfce  /  as,  whiten ;  marfc  of;  as,  oaken :  Zi&e  ;  as,  golden. 
1C,  pertaining  to  ;  as,  lyric :  like  ;  as,  spheric. 
INE,  pertaining  to  ;  as,  crystalline :  like  ;  as,  feminine. 
AR,  one  tcAo  ;  as,  liar  /  pertaining  to  ;  as,  solar  ;  like  ;  as,  tabular. 
OUS,  abounding  in  ;  as,  dangerous :  macfe  of;  as,  fibro?«:  /iAre;  as,  globoiw. 
ARY,  one  who  ;  aa,  lapidary :  jt>/ace  w/iere  ;  as,  library ;  pertaining  to  ;  as, 

military. 

The  suffix,  ism,  has  various  meanings,  and  requires  a 
particular  notice.     These  may  be  presented  in  this  place. 

State.    BARBARISM,  the  state  of  barbarians. 
Quality.  HKRowm,  the  quality  of  a  hero ;  or  rather,  deeds. 
Z>oc*rine«DEi*m,  the  doctrines  of  those  who  believe  in  God  as  Cre- 
ISM.   -(  ator  alone. 

Idiom.    HBBRAiwn,  an  idiom,  or  mode  of  speech  among  the  He- 
brews. 
Art.      Criticism,  the  art  or  practice  of  the  critic. 


INSTRUCTION     L. 
THE  RELATION   OF  SUFFIXES  TO   RADICAL    WORDS. 

THE  relation  between  radical  words  and  suffixes  is  one 
of  much  interest,  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  It  is  the 
same  relation  as  that  which  subsists  between  a  stock  and  a 
jrafi. 

The  radical  word,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  that  gives 
rise  to  other  words.  Hope,  for  instance,  is  a  radical  word, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  words  hopeful,  hopeless,  hopelessly,  and 
others. 

A  suffix  is  a  letter  or  letters  added  to  a  word  to  form  a 
new  one  with  a  new  meaning.  Less,  for  instance,  is  added 
to  care,  and  forms  carefess,  carefes%. 
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The  words,  hope  and  care,  in  these  instances,  are  STOCKS ; 
and  the  suffixes,  ful,  less,  lessly,  are  GRAFTS,  taken  from 
other  words  and  engrafted  on  hope  and  care.  As  the  fruit 
produced  in  the  natural  world,  is  in  all  cases  the  fruit  of 
the  grafts,  so  the  meanings  in  the  world  of  derivative  words, 
are  in  all  cases  the  meanings  of  the  suffixes.  This  may  be 
illustrated.  LOVE  is  a  radical  word,  and  stands  for  that 
feeling  which  leads  us  to  delight  in  persons  or  things.  From 
this,  I  form  the  derivative  words,  lover,  loving,  lovingly,  love- 
less, by  the  addition  of  suffixes.  All  these  words  have  a 
new  meaning,  and  this  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  suffixes. 
Thus  explained,  the  relation  of  radical  words  and  suffixes 
is  easily  understood.  It  is  that  of  the  stock  and  graft,  or  the 
seed  and  the  blade,  stalk  and  ear.  It  is  the  growth  of  language 
as  seen  in  words, 

INSTRUCTION     LI. 

PREFIXES. 

THE  things  about  which  we  think  and  talk,  appear  in  time 
and  place.  The  sun,  for  instance,  rises  in  the  morning  in 
the  east,  and  sets  at  evening  in  the  west. 

They  ever  appear  at  rest  or  in  motion.  We  mark  their 
appearance,  and  express  it  by  words.  Accordingly,  we 
speak  of  the  growth  of  plants.  Grass  grows.  But  this 
growth  changes.  Now,  instead  of  representing  the  change 
by  a  new  word,  we  represent  it  by  a  change  in  the  form  of 
the  radical  word,  growth.  The  •  grass  overgrows  the  walk. 
Over,  in  this  'case,  is  a  prefix. 

A  prefix  is  a  letter  or  letters  added  to  the  leg  inning  of  a  word, 
to  form  a  new  one  with  a  new  meaning;  as,  close,  inclose. 
Prefixes  occur  in  all  languages.  In  some  cases,  they  are 
4 
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prepositions  or  adverbs.     In  other  cases,  they  are  fragments 
of  words  now  no  longer  in  use. 

English  prefixes  are  numerous.  They  are  also  of  a  mixed 
character.  Some  of  them  are  Gothic ;  others  are  French  ; 
some  are  Latin,  and  others  still  are  Greek. 

They  resemble  each  other.  In  many  cases,  the  same  pre- 
fix appears  in  all  these  languages.  The  Greek  apo,  the 
Latin  ab,  the  French  a,  and  the  Gothic  of,  or  off,  differ  only 
in  form.  They  are  the  same  prefix. 

Prefixes  agree  in  another  point.  They  represent  RES\ 
and  MOTION  in  time  and  place,  and  may  be  arranged  in 
groups  accordingly.  The  Latin  supra,  for  instance,  Greek 
hyper,  French  sur,  and  Gothic  over,  all  signify  rest  or  motion 
above  or  over  something  else  in  time  or  place.  Thus  we 
shall  study  them. 

They  are  classified  thus :  Those  denoting  MOTION  in  time 
and  place  ;  REST  AND  MOTION  within  or  between  objects  in  time 
and  place ;  REST  AND  MOTION  out  of  a  place  or  point  of  time  ; 
REST  AND  MOTION  without  or  beyond  a  place  or  point  of  time 
REST  AND  MOTION  before  or  after  some  place  or  point  of  time , 
REST  AND  MOTION  above  or  below  a  place  or  point  of  time. 

INSTRUCTION     Lll. 
PREFIXES   THAT   DENOTE   REST   AND   MOTION   IN   TIME   AND   PLACE. 

In  and  en  are  the  same  prefix  under  two  forms.  It  oc- 
curs in  Gothic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  denotes  REST 
and  MOTION  IN  time  and  place. 

The  n,  in  this  prefix,  is  frequently  changed  into  other 
letters,  In  Gothic,  it  becomes  m  ;  as,  embitter :  in  French, 
m ;  as,  empanel :  in  Latin,  I,  m,  r,  g ;  as,  iTlude,  impose, 
irrigate,  ignoble :  and  in  Greek,  m ;  as,  emphasis.  It  be- 
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comes  ra  before  words  beginning  with  m,  &,  p  ;  and  Z,  r,  q, 
before  words  beginning  with  these  letters. 


EN. 


EXERCISE. 
GOTHIC. 

MATE,  a  companidn. 

•*w>      TWMATE,  one  who  lodges  with  another  in  a  house, 
or      GRAVE,  to  carve  or  cut  on  wood  or  stone. 
into.    TiViGRAVE,  to  carve  or  cut  into  wood  or  stone. 
:>,  to  lay  or  put  into  a.  bed. 


In, 

or 

into. 


FRENCH. 


LARGE,  spread  out  ;  extended. 

spread  out  into  large  dimensions. 
to  put  into  bottles. 


IN.  4 


In, 

or 

into. 


LATIN. 

INHABITANT,  one  who  dwells  in  «  place, 
,  to  dwell  in  a  certain  place. 
to  drink  in  any  thing. 
7/LUMiNE,  to  shine  into  ;  to  enlighten. 
7nuTATE,  to  excite  heat  in  body  or  mind. 
,  to  make  into  a  fire. 


TiViERGY,  power  in  a  person  or  thing ;  inherent  power. 
EN.    •(        or       TiWDEMic,  in  a  country  or  people. 

into.     Tftw.PTTASTT™  to  speak  with  force  in  or  on  certain  words. 


INSTRUCTION    Llll. 

PREFIXES   THAT  DENOTE  REST  AND   MOTION  WITHIN  OR  BETWEEN    OBJECTS  IN 
TIME  AND   PLACE. 

THE  prefixes,  enter,  inter  and  intro,  are  different  forms  of 
the  same  prefix,  and  denote  rest  and  motion  WITHIN  or 
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BETWEEN  objects  in  time  and  place.  Enter  is  the  French 
form,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  inter.  It  sometimes 
becomes  inter. 

EXERCISE. 


ENTER, 

OR 
INTER, 


FRENCH. 

,  to  receive  within  the  house  and  treat  hospi- 


Within,    taUy. 

or      Intense*,   to  weave,  or  intermix  threads  within  one 
between.      another. 


,  a  view  between  persons. 
LATIN. 


INTER,  C  Within,  fatercEDit,  to  come  between  parties  to  reconcile  them. 
INTRO  f  between.  ^w*roDUOB>  to  ^ea^  or  bring  within  a  place;  to  make  known. 


INSTRUCTION    LIV. 

PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE 'REST  AND  MOTION  FROM  A  PLACE   OR  POINT  OF 

TIME. 

Ab  or  a,  apo,  a,  and  ofoi  off,  are  prefixes  of  the  same  sig- 
nification. They  denote  rest  and  motion  FROM  a  place  or 
point  of  time.  It  is  from  the  outside  of  the  place  or  object 
in  it. 

The  Greek  apo  is  the  root  of  all  the  others.  Indeed,  the 
Latin  ab,  French  a,  and  Gothic  of  or  off,  are  only  different 
forms  of  it. 

They  undergo  some  changes  in  being  placed  before  some 
words.  P  becomes  ph  ;  as,  aphelion :  and  ab  becomes  a  ; 

as,  avert. 

EXERCISE. 

GOTHIC. 

iSrr,  to  fix  or  place. 
From.    Qff'uat  to  place  off  fr<m  ftnother. 
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./IBATE,  to  beat/rom  or  down ;  to  lessen. 
°m'    Avow,  to  keep  &wayfrom  a  thing. 


Abscoytv,  to  hide  from  view. 
From.    Absvxf,  away  from;  as,  home. 

or^VERSE>  turned /rom;  disliking, 
down    -DEPART,  to  go  away  from. 


APO,    (  .4/>oLOGY,  a  discourse  from;  an  excuse  /rom  something. 

OR     •{    From.    ^^ELION,  from  the 
APH.    (^  tant/rom  the  sun. 


',  r 

OR     -j    From.    AphELiox,  from  the  sun ;  the  place  of  a  planet  most  dis« 


INSTRUCTION     LV. 

PREFIXES   THAT  DENOTE   REST   AND   MOTION   OUT  OF   A   PLACE   OR   POINT  OP 

TIME. 

THE  prefixes,  out,  a,  ex  or  e  and  ek,  denote  rest  and  mo- 
tion OUT  OF  a  place  or  point  of  time.  They  refer  to  the 
inside. 

The  x,  in  the  Latin  ex,  and  the  &,  in  the  Greek  ek,  are 
often  dropped,  and  then  the  prefix  is  e  alone.  Sometimes 
the  x  becomes/;  as,  e/fete. 

EXERCISE. 
GOTHIC. 

(  BREAK,  to  part  or  divide. 

JT.     Ott  of.     0MfBREAK)  to  kreak  out  Of  a  piace 


A.    \  Out  of.     AFRAID,  frightened  out  of  mind  ;  terrified. 
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LATIN. 


EX, 
E, 

OR 

EF. 
EC. 


EC, 

OK 

E. 


Out  of. 


to  shut  out  of  &  place 
a  going  out  of. 
a  flowing  out  of. 

from  or  out  from  the  centre. 


a  selection  out  of;  a  pastoral  poem. 
.ECCLESIASTIC,  one  called  out  of;  a  person  connected  with 


Out  of.        the  church. 


.SCLIPSE,  a  failing  out  of;  the  darkening  or  obscuring  of 
light 


INSTRUCTION     LVI. 

PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  BEST  AND  MOTION  WITHOUT,  OB  BEYOND  A  PLACE  OB 
POINT  OF  TIME. 

THE  Latin  prefixes,  extra  and  ultra,  trans  and  prefer,  the 
XJreek  para  and  meta,  and  the  French  tres  and  outre,  in  com- 
position, out,  denote  BEYOND,  rest  and  motion  on  the  out- 
side of  a  place  or  point  of  time. 

Trans  becomes  tra  in  some  cases  ;  as,  tradition. 


EXERCISE 
FRENCH. 


OUT.  S 
TRES.  ^ 


OUT.  S  «    ^j     OM/RAOE,  to  spoil  beyond  remedy  ;  violence. 
™          Zy««pA8s,  to  go  beyond  ;  to  transgress. 


LATIN. 


EXTRA.  C  -E^roORDiNARY,  beyond  what  is  usuaL 

ULTRA.  1  '  Ultraisr,  one  who  goes  beyond  what  is  moderate. 

PRETER.  I  ^  Pr«terNATURAL,  beyond  what  is  natural 

TRANS.  [  TVotMATLANTic,  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
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PARA,  f  ParaDOx,  an  opinion  beyond  what  is  true,  or  appears  so. 

^s     ParapHRASE,  an  explanation  beyond  the  text ;  an  explana- 
\       §>        tion  which  unfolds  fully  a  passage  qr  book. 
METH.         ^     J/etaMORpHOSE,  to  change  beyond,  or  into  another  form. 

MethoD,  with,  or  beyond  the  way ;  manner  of  arrangement. 

INSTRUCTION   LVII. 

PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  REST  AND  MOTION  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  SOME  PLACE  OR 
POINT  OF   TIME. 

THE  prefixes,  ante,  pre,  pros  and  fore,  denote  rest  and 
motion  BEFORE,  and  post,  AFTER,  some  place  or  point  of 
time. 

EXERCISE. 
GOTHIC. 

Andmox,  the  iron  before  the  fire,  or  brands  which  support 


FRENCH. 

ANTE.     Before.    ^W^CHAMBER,  the  room  before  the  chief  apartment 


Aisrrp,  f  ,4ntecEDENT,  that  which  goes  before  another. 

'  I 


Before.     AnteDAnz,  a  date  before  another  date. 
PRE.  |  PraJEDE,  to  go  before. 

POST.  [After.      PosfecRipr,  something  written  after. 


GREEK. 


PROS, (  ProsTHESis,  a  placing  before;  the  placing  one  or  more 

OR     <  Before.        letters  before  a  word ;  as,  fteloved. 
PRO.   (  ProGEAMME,  something  written  before. 


INSTRUCTION     LVIII. 

PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  REST  AND  MOTION  ABOVE  OR  BELOW  A  PLACE  OR 
POINT  OF  TIME. 

THE  Latin  prefix,  super  ;  Greek,  hyper  ;  French,  sur,  and 
Gotnic  over,  denote  ABOVE  or  OVER  ;  and  the  Latin  sub,  and 
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subter ;  Greek,  hypo ;  French,  so  or  se ;  and  Gothic  under, 
BELOW  or  UNDER  a  place  or  point  of  time. 

One  of  these  undergoes  some  changes.     Sub  becomes  sue, 
suf,  sup  and  sufi ;  as,  succeed,  su/Fer,  suppose  and  success. 


EXERCISE. 

| 

GOTHIC. 

OVER,   j  Over.    OveroovE  to  pass  over ;  to  subdue. 
UNDER,  1  Under.  Under&AiE,  to  rate  under  value. 


SUR. 
SO,  SUC. 


FRENCH. 

SMI-CHARGE,  to  charge  over  much. 
SwrMOUNT,  to  mount  above. 
SOJOURN,  under  or  through  a  day ;  a  temporary  abiding 
Under.      a  piace. 

SUCCOR,  to  run  under ;  to  come  to  one's  aict 


SUPER. 
SUPRA. 


SUB. 


LATIN. 

Above,  Sw/J^rNATURAL,  above  what  is  natural. 
or  <HW.$upraMUNDANE,  above  the  world. 
SU&MARINE,  under  the  sea. 
SUCCUMB,  to  sink  under. 

Under.  SUGGEST,  to  carry  under  ;  to  hint  any  thing. 
,  to  bear  up  under. 
,  to  bear  under;  hold  up. 


HYPER. 
HYPO. 


[Above.  Hyper( 

\  ^  *n 


ffypercvno,  one  who  is  critical  above  measure. 

one  under  a  mask ;  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
is  not 
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I  NSTR  UCTIO  N     LIX  . 

PBEFIXE8  THAT  DENOTE  BEST  OB  MOTION  ABOUT  A  PLACE  OR   POINT 
OP   TIME. 

Circum,  ?,mb,  peri,  amphi  and  coun,  denote  rest  and  mo- 
tion ABOUT  a  place  or  point  of  time. 

EXEBOISE, 
FRENCH. 

CfowniRY,  the  land  about  a  city ;  a  tract  of  land. 

COUN.  -j  About.  OounciL,  an  assemblage  of  men  called  to  consult  about  a 
[  thing. 

LATIN. 

CIRCUM 

OR 

CIRCU. 
AMB,   ' 


,  lying  about  or  round. 
,,        Oi'rcwmNAViGATE,  to  sail  about  the  world. 


AmbiEfrr,  going  about,  surrounding. 


to  cut  round;  to  cut  off. 


AM. 


PERI      f  PmcARDiuM,  a  skin  round  the  heart. 

Pm'cARp,  a  skin  about  fruit. 

ou '  AmphiTBEATKE,  the  place  where  one  can  see  around;  a 
kind  of  circular  theatre. 


INSTRUCTION     LX. 

PBEFIXE8  THAT  DENOTE  BEST  OB  MOTION  AGAINST,   IN  PLACE  AND  TIME. 

THE  Latin  prefixes,  contra  and  ob  ;  Greek,  anti;  French, 
counter;  and  Gothic,  gain,  denote  rest  or  motion  AGAINST, 
in  place  and  time.  Ob  undergoes  some  changes  of  form. 
It  becomes  oc,  o/J  and  op;  as,  occur,  o/Tend,  oppose. 

EXEBOI8E. 
GOTHIC. 

GAIN,  j  Against.  Gains*?,  to  speak  against. 
4* 
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FRENCH. 

r* 

COUNTER  •!  '*      OounterpAvr,  the  part  opposite  or  against. 

I  J>»     Counto-poiSE,  to  weigh  against  with  equal  weight 

LATIN. 
CONTRA, 

CONTRO. 


Contramvr,  to  speak  against. 
<7on<rovERT,  to  turn  against;  to  dispute. 
06jECT,  to  cast  against ;  oppose. 
(?<XJUR,  to  run  against ;  to  happen. 
0/FEN8E,  a  striking  against ;  injury. 
OPPOSE,  to  place  against. 


OB. 


ANTL  -i  .4  atna*   -4w<t-CHKi8T,  one  who  is  against  Christ. 

I  AntA&unc,  against  or  opposite  the  Arctic  or  North. 

CATA,  (  Against, 

OB     -j       or       CatavApTKT,  one  who  is  against  a  Baptist. 
CATH.  (     down. 


INSTRUCTION     LXI. 
PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  BEST  AND  MOTION  THROUGH  A  PLACE  AND  TIME, 

THE  Latin  per,   Greek    dia,   and    French  par}  denote 
THROUGH,  or  thoroughly,  in  place  and  time. 

EXEROIS  E  . 
FRENCH. 


(  Through  panx>N,  to  give  through  ;  forgive. 
PAR*  1    J£^     ParAMouNT,  through,  and  above  all 


LATIN. 


IPlsrvADK,  to  go  or  pass  through. 
Through.  Pern/^t  made  through,  or  thorougMy. 


GREEK. 


DIA    |  Through.  Diawmz,  the  measure  through  a  circle. 
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INSTRUCTION     LXII. 

PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  BEST  AND  MOTION   FORWARD   AND  BACKWARD,  IN 
PLACE  AND  TIME. 

THE  prefixes,  pro,  pros,  pur  and  fore,  denote  rest  and  mo- 
tion FORWARD  ;  and  retro,  re  and  ana,  BACKWARD  or  again. 

EXERCISE 
GOTHIC. 

FOR.  \  ForwART),  to  go  forth  or  forward. 


r>TT-r>    (  w          j  Pwnom,  to  carry  forth  or  forward;  to  steal 
LJR.  *t  forward.  T*  *         »   «  » 

j  jt WSUE,  to"  go  forward  after  a  thing. 

I 


LATIN. 


PRO.      f  Forward.  P/OMOTE,  to  move  forward;  to  advance. 

RETRO.  I  Backward.  Ketrocm>E,  to  go  backward. 

RE         Aqain  ^PEAT,  to  strike  again,  or  back ;  to  do  again. 

\  ACCEDE,  to  go  back. 


PROS.  C  Forward.  P/OSELYTE,  one  who  comes  forward;  a  convert. 

Anamsts,  the  loosing  or  separating  a  thing  back  to  its 


INSTRUCTION    LXIII. 

PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE   APART  OR  SEPARATION  IN  TIME  AND   PLACE. 

Dis  and  se,  both  Latin,  denote  APART  or  separation  in 
time  and  place.  Dis  becomes  di  before  a  consonant,  and 
sometimes  has  s  changed  into/;  as,  c&J/Ment. 
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EXERCISE  . 


LATIN. 


to  draw  apart ;  to  divide  the  attention. 
DMPKL,  to  drive  apart. 

Apart.     DIGRESS,  to  go  apart  from  the  subject. 
&CKDB,  to  go  apart. 

half  a  circle. 


DIS. 
DIP, 

OR 

DL 

SR 
SEML 


.INSTRUCTION     LXIV. 
PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  BEST  AND  MOTION  TOGETHER,  IN  TIME  AND   PLACE. 

Con  and  syn  denote  rest  and  motion  TOGETHER,  in  time 
and  place.  Both  undergo  changes  of  form.  Con  becomes 
co,  cog,  col,  com,  and  cor.  Syn  becomes  sy,  syl,  sym.  Juxta 
may  be  placed  in  this  group  ;  it  means  NEAR,  or  side  by 
side. 

EXERCISE. 

LATIN. 


CON. 


JUXTA. 


to  come  together. 
COHERE,  to  stick  together. 
born  together. 
to  gather  together. 
ComMix,  to  mix  together. 

to  strengthen  together. 


Near 

with.  «'Ma^aro8ITION>  ft  position  near  with  another. 


f/Sfyn-THEsis,  a  placing  together. 


SYN.  \  Together.  SympATtn,  a  feeling  with  another,  or  together. 

&y?LABLK,  letters  taken  together ;  a  part  of  a  word 
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INSTRUCTION    LXV. 

PREFIXES  THAT  DENOTE  REST  OE  MOTION  TO  OB  UPON,  IN  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

THE  prefixes,  ad,  epi,  a  and  on,  denote  rest  and  motion 
TO  or  UPON,  in  time  and  place.  Ad  undergoes  many  changes, 
and  appears  in  the  forms  of  ac,  of,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar,  as,  at, 
and  a.  Para  means  side  by  side,  but  is  commonly  used  for 
upon. 

EXERCISE. 


ON 


.  \  To  or  upon.  OWWAKD,  to  turn  to;  to  advance. 


AD.  • 


Adjoin,  to  join  to. 
ACCREDIT,  to  give  credit  to. 
-4/Fix,  to  fasten  to. 

to  go  to  or  against, 
to  assign  to. 
To  or  upon.  AnNRx,  to  bind  to. 


,  to  hang  on  or  to. 

to  claim  to  oneself. 
ASSAIL,  to  leap  upon,  to  attack. 
Afav&T,  to  bear  witness  to. 
ASCRIBE,  to  mark  down  to. 


EPL     f  To  or  upon.  J^TAPH,  a  writing  upon  a  tombstone. 

J        Upon,     ParosiTE,  one  who  feeds  by  the  side  of  another,  or  who 
side  by  side,      lives  upon  another. 


INSTRUCTION    LXVI. 

PREFIXES   THAT   DENOTE    DESTITUTION   OF,    IN   TIME   AND   PLACE. 

THE  prefixes,  un,  a,  an  and  in,  denote  destitution  of,  or 
WITHOUT,  in  time  and  place.  Un  sometimes  appears  in  the 
form  of  in.  In  takes  the  form  of  en,  em,  il,  ig,  and  ir. 
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EXEEOI8B.  i 

GOTHIC. 

Not,     JTHBIND,  to  unfasten,  and  leave  without  being  bound. 
'       without.  ^WHOLY»  without,  or  not  holy. 

LATIN. 


IN. 


NON. 
SINE. 


JnAcnvE,  not  active  ;  without  activity. 
jfo^    /mpLAOABLE,  not  to  be  appeased. 
or      J&TNOBLE,  not  noble  ;  without  nobility. 
without.  //LKGAL,  not  legal. 

//•REVERENT,  not  reverent  ;  without  reverence. 


Not.      AfonEjmTY,  not  an  entity,  or  being. 

Stn«cuRE,  without  care  ;  an  office  without  care. 


U 


,  that  can  not  be  cut;  without  divisibility. 

'  AnAscEY,  without  government  or  order. 


INSTRUCTION     LXVII. 
PEEFIXE8  THAT  DENOTE  WELL   OB  ILL,   IN   TIME   AND  PLACE. 

Euj  bene,  male  and  dys,  denote  well  or  i7Z,  in  time  and 
place.  Eu  and  bene  denote  WELL  ;  male  and  dys,  ILL  or 
badly. 

EXEBOISE. 
LATIN. 

BENE.  f  Well.       BenevoLBiox,  a  wishing  well. 
MALE,  I 

OB  J/ofcvouENOE,  a  wishing  ill. 

\f  \  r      I  /// 
MAL-   (.  J/O/TBEAT,  to  treat  ill. 


ETJ.     (  Well.       JkLooiOT,  one  who  praises  well. 

pEpno'  bad  or  evil  dige8tio 
pHONY,  a  bad  or  evil  voice. 


DYS.  y<fpEpno'  bad  or  evil 


nm 

\    TtaAnr  '11  x',y**'*r-llw»   l-'»ct  vr  cyn  uit^<;otiuu. 

Z>y*pHONT,  a  bad  or  evil  voice. 
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INSTRUCTION    LXVIII. 
THE   RELATION  OP  PREFIXES   TO   RADICAL  WORDS. 

THERE  is  an  interesting  relation  between  prefixes  and 
.adical  words,  and  one  that  must  be  understood  in  order  to 
have  a  correct  knowledge  of  either.  It  is  the  relation  of 
rest  and  motion  in  time  and  place. 

A  radical  word,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  that  gives 
rise  to  other  words.  It  does  so  by  the  aid  of  suffixes  and 
prefixes.  ABLE,  for  instance,  in  this  way,  gives  rise  to 
ablerass,  ably,  and  enable. 

A  prefix,  as  already  defined,  is  a  letter  or  letters  added 
to  the  beginning  of  a  word  to  form  a  new  one  with  a  new 
meaning.  Zte,  for  instance,  is  placed  before  PART,  and  forms 
the  word,  cfepart. 

The  words,  able  and  part,  in  these  instances,  are  radical 
words,  and  stand  for  things  about  which  we  think  and  talk. 
They  are  representatives  of  the  things,  and  in  language  are 
treated  as  things  themselves.  They  must  accordingly 
appear  at  rest  or  in  motion,  and  in  some  time  and  place. 
Prefixes  commonly  express  these  things.  They  point  out 
the  relation  of  the  radical  word  to  rest  or  motion  in  time 
and  place.  This  is  simple  and  interesting. 

It  may  be  illustrated.  The  word,  alpine,  stands  for  what 
pertains  to  the  Alps,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Europe.  I 
place  trans  before  it,  and  form  the  word,  transalpine,  which 
means  beyond  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  :  cwalpine 
means  on  this  side.  Ordinary  is  any  thing  that  is  usual ; 
extraordinary  is  what  is  beyond  the  usual.  Date  is  the  mark 
of  time,  or  the  act  of  marking  it.  Antedate  is  the  date 
before  the  true  one.  In  these  instances,  prefixes  point  out 
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the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  in  place  and  time,  and 
give  us  an  interesting  view  of  the  growth  of  language. 


INSTRUCTION     LXIX. 
ENGLISH   ORTHOEPY   AND   ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ENGLISH  orthoepy  and  orthography  treat  of  the  spoken 
and  written  English  word.  The  former  addresses  the  ear, 
and  deals  in  the  sounds  of  our  language ;  the  latter  ad- 
dresses the  eye,  and  deals  in  the  letters  by  which  these  sounds 
are  written. 

Orthoepy  and  orthography,  as  thus  presented,  are  closely 
related,  and  should  be  almost  the  same.  But  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  The  speaking  and  spelling  of  English  words 
differ  widely. 

The  difference  between  English  orthoepy  and  orthogra- 
phy may  be  explained.  It  arises  out  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  We  have  only  twenty -two  distinct  letters  to  represent 
the  forty  simple  sounds  of  our  language.     See  Inst.  XXI. 

2.  The  words  of  our  language  have  come  to  us  from 
various  sources,  and  retain  much  of  their  national  form  or 
orthography. 

3.  The  early  writers  on  this  subject  were  guided  solely 
by  the  ear,  and  were  very  careless.     Many  errors  have 
come  down  to  us  from  this  source. 

4.  Expedients  have  been  devised  to  mark  long  syllables, 
and  distinguish  words  that  are  sounded  alike. 

The  difference  between  English  orthoepy  and  orthogra- 
phy, just  pointed  out  and  accounted  for,  has  raised  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  study.  These  difficulties 
require  marked  attention.  They  may  be  presented  under 
the  following  heads  or  topics : 
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1.  Different  sounds  of  the  same  letter. 

2.  Medial  sounds,  or  vocal  synonymes. 
3  The  doubling  of  sounds  and  letters. 

4.  Silent  letters. 

5.  Accent  and  orthoepy. 

6.  Quantity  and  orthoepy. 

7.  Spelling. 

8.  Articulation. 

9.  Enunciation. 
10.  Pronunciation. 


INSTRUCTION    LXX. 

DIFFERENT   SOUNDS   OF   THE   SAME   LETTER. 

THE  same  letter  in  English  has  often  more  than  one 
sound.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  learning  the  orthoepy 
and  orthography  of  our  language.  "Written  exercises,  and 
the  careful  imitation  of  those  who  pronounce  the  English 
language  correctly,  alone  can  overcome  it. 

The  letters  that  impose  this  difficulty  upon  us,  should  be 
known,  and  the  difficulty  itself  surmounted  by  practical 
exercises. 

1.  A  has  four  sounds  ;  as  heard  in  father,  mat,  fate,  fall. 

2.  E  has  two  sounds ;  as  heard  in  me  or  mete,  met. 

3.  I  has  two  sounds ;  as  heard  in  pme,  pm. 

4.  O  has  two  sounds  ;  as  heard  in  note,  not. 

5.  U  has  three  sounds ;  as  heard  in  twbe,  tab,  bwll. 

6.  W  is  sometimes  a  vowel  and  sometimes  a  consonant, 
and  has  the  sound  of  well,  as  in  win ;  u  in  drew,  new,  and 
noiu.     When  followed  by  h,  the  h  is  pronounced  before  it ; 
as,  what,  hwat ;  when,  hwen. 

8* 
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7.  Y  is  both  a  consonant  and  vowel,  and  has  the  sound 
of  yeh,  as  in  ye,  youth;  and  of  e,  as  in  city,  society. 

8.  C  has  the  sound  of  s  before  e,  i,  y ;  as  in  city,  centre, 
cymbal ;  and  of  k  before  a,  o,  u ;  as  in  cake,  cut,  cone ;  of 
sh,  as  in  ocean,  spacious ;  and  of  z,  in  discern,  suffice. 

9.  Ch  has  the  sound  of  tsh,  as  in  church;  of  k,  as  in 
cAorus,  and  of  sh,  as  in  machine. 

10.  D  has  a  flat  sound,  as  in  cfead;  also  the  sound  of  t, 
as  in  cracked,  wiped. 

11.  Gr  has  the  sound  of  geh  before  a,  o,  u ;  as  in  ^ave,  go, 
gun ;  and  the  sound  of  j  before  e,  i,  y ;  as  in  ^em,  gin, 
gyrate. 

12.  Gh  has  the  sound  of  geh,  as  in  ghost;  of  /  in  lau<^; 
of  k  in  hough  ;  or  is  silent,  as  in  plough. 

13.  J  has  the  sound  of  dzh,  as  in  yest;  of  y  in  hallelu/ah. 

14.  L  has  the  sound  of  le  at  the  beginning,  and  of  el  at  the 
end  of  words  and  syllables ;  as  in  fall,  Zip,  traveZ. 

15.  Q  has  the  sound  of  lew,  as  in  queen. 

16    R  has  the  sound  of  rha  at  the  beginning,  and  of  ar 
at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable ;  as  in  rap,  far. 

17.  S  has  the  sound  of  seh  at  the  beginning,  and  of  ess  at 
the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable ;  as,  sip,  less ;  and  also  the 
sound  of  z  in  days,  besom ;  sh  in  sure,  and  zh  in  vision, 
usual. 

18.  T  has  the  sound  of  teh,  as  in  touch ;  of  sh  in  partial, 
and  of  ch  in  question. 

19.  Th  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  thm ;  and  a  soft  one,  as 
in  thine. 

20.  Z  has  the  sound  of  a  gliding  zeh,  as  in  ^ion,  zone  ; 
and  of  zh  in  azure. 
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INSTRUCTION     LXXI. 

MEDIAL  SOUNDS,   OJB  VOCAL  SYNOKTYMES. 

THE  forty  simple  sounds  of  our  language  are  not  always 
represented  by  the  same  letters,  or  combinations.  Other 
letters,  in  certain  cases,  take  their  place,  and  have  all  the 
features  of  vocal  synonymes. 

Vocal  synonymes  are  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  that  have 
the  same  or  similar  sounds.  They  are  known  also  as  medial 
sounds,  because  they  come  between  the  others. 

The  medial  sounds,  or  vocal  synonymes  of  our  language, 
are  quite  numerous.  They  can  be  learned  only  by  a  care- 
ful imitation  of  correct  speakers.  Foreigners  rarely  can 
acquire  them. 

1.  A,  as  in  father,  has  for  its  synonymes,  ea,  au,  ua  and 
ah;  as  in  heart,  aunt,  guard,  ah. 

2.  A,  as  in  fat,  has  for  its  synonymes,  aa,  ai,  ua;  as  in 
Isaac,  plaid,  guarantee. 

3.  A,  as  in  fate,  has  for  its  synonymes,  oa,  ai,  ay,  ea,  ei,  ey, 
•au;  as  in  Aaron,  pain,  bay,  great,  reign,  prey  and  gauge. 

4.  A,  as  in  fall,  has  for  its  synonymes,  aw,  au,  o,  oa,  ou  ; 
as  in  law,  caul,  cost,  broad,  ought. 

5.  E,  as  in  theme,  has  for  its  synonymes,  ee,  ea,  ce,  ei,  eo, 
ey,  03,  ie,  oi,  y  and  i;  as  in  feet,  fear,  Ccesar,  deceit,  people, 
key,  foetid,  chief,  chamois,  city,  and  machine. 

6.  E,  as  in  them,  has  for  its  synonymes,  ee,  ai,  ce,  ea,  ei, 
ie,  eo,  di,  ua,  a;  as  in  been,   again,  Daedalus,  head,  heifer, 
friend,  leopard,  conversion,  victuals,  any. 

7.  I,  as  in  pine,  has  for  its  synonymes,  y,  ei,  ie,  ey,  oi,  ui, 
uy ;  as  in  my,  height,  die,  eye,  choir,  gmde,  "buy. 

8.  I,  as  in  pit,  has  for  its  synonymes,,  y,  ai,  ei,  ie,  oi,  ui,  ee,  o, 
u;  as  in  cyst,  captain,  surfeit,  sieve,  tortoise,  gm'lt,  bre€ches, 
women,  bwsy. 
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9.  0,  as  in  note,  has  for  its  synonymes,  00,  au,  eau,  eo,  ew, 
oa,  oe,  ow,  ow  /  as  in  door,  hawtboy,  beaw,  yeoman,  sew,  boat, 
foe,  mould,  show;. 

10.  0,  as  in  not,  has  for  its  synonymes,  eo,  ou,  a;  as 
George,  cowgh,  what. 

11.  00,  as  in  fool,  has  for  its  synonymes,  o,  oe,  ou,  wo, 
u;  as  in  move,  shoe,  sowp,  two,  pwll. 

12.  U,  as  in  mwle,  has  for  its  synonymes,  eu,  eau,  ew,  lew, 
iew,  ue,  ui ;  as  in  feud,  beaitty,  dew,  adzew,  vzew,  hue,  jmce. 

13.  U,  as  in  but,  has  for  its  synonymes,  o,  00,  eo,  to,  iou, 
oe,  ou;   as  in  love,  flood,  surgeon,  cushion,  precious,  does, 
towgh. 

14.  01,  as  in  oil,  has  for  its  synonyme,  oy  ;  as  in  boy. 

15.  OU,  as  in  house,  has  for  its  synonyme,  ow  /  as  in  owl. 

INSTRUCTION     LXXII. 
THE   DOUBLING   OF   LETTERS. 

DOUBLE  consonants  sometimes  appear  in  English  or- 
thography. They  appear  in  such  words  as  mossy,  batter, 
stabbing.  If  we  pronounce  these  words,  double  sounds 
will  be  heard. 

This  doubling  of  consonants  is  somewhat  interesting.  It 
forms,  however,  no  part  of  the  spelling  of  such  words  as 
it  appears  in.  The  doubling  of  the  sound  is  an  organic 
necessity.  It  is  forced  upon  us. 

If  I  sound  the  word,  map,  the  organs  of  voice  close  at 
the  seat  of  the  consonant,  p ;  and  if  I  attempt  to  sound  a 
syllable  following  this,  that  begins  with  a  vowel,  I  am 
forced  to  repeat  the  p,  as  in  mapping.  This  doubling  of 
the  sounds  of  consonants  is  represented  to  the  eye  in  double 
consonants.  These  appear  in  such  words  as  platter,  soul- 
less, tatters,  rattle,  cattle,  pudding,  sinning. 
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The  doubling  of  consonants  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  double  consonants.  Double  consonants  appear 
in  compound  and  derivative  words,  when  the  root  ends 
and  the  suffix  begins  with  the  same  letter.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  following  words :  innate,  unnatural,  adduce,  sea-port- 
town. 


INSTRUCTION     LXXIII. 

SILENT  LETTERS. 


ORTHOGRAPHY,  we  have  said,  represents  orthoepy  imper- 
fectly. Letters  often  appear  in  the  written  word  which  are 
silent  in  the  spoken  one.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case 
in  borro>wed  words — words  received  from  the  French  and 
Greek  languages. 

Silent  letters  form  one  of  the  difficulties  in  orthoepy  and 
orthography.  This  difficulty  yields  to  written  exercises  in 
spelling,  and  the  careful  imitation  of  those  who  pronounce 
our  language  correctly. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  gathered  up  on  this 
subject  in  the  last  two  instructions,  a  few  more  particulars 
may  be  stated.  There  are  a  few  silent  letters  that  claim  our 
attention. 

1.  E  is  commonly  mute  or  silent  at  the  end  of  words ;  as 
in  mine,  time,  lone,  fate. 

2.  H  is  sometimes  silent  at  the  beginning  of  words  ;  as, 
&onor,  Aour,  Junior. 

3.  *G  is  sometimes  silent ;  as  in  #naw,  phlegm. 

4.  B  is  often  silent ;  as  in  com5,  debtor,  Iam6. 

5.  Ch  is  sometimes  silent.     It  is  so  in  dracAm. 

6.  L  is  silent  before  k ;  as  in  baZk,  chaZk ;  and  in  some 
other  words ;  as,  couZd,  wouZd. 

7.  N  is  silent  after  m  and  1 ;  as  in  hynrn,  kilrc. 

8.  P  is  silent  in  some  words ;  as,  psalm,  empty,  pneumatic. 
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INSTRUCTION     LXXIV. 
ACCENT      AND     OETHOEPT. 

IF  I  pronounce  the  word,  presume,  I  lay  greater  stress 
upon  the  syllable,  sume,  than  on  pre.  This  stress  is  called 
accent. 

Accent  is  stress  of  voice  on  a  syllable  or  syllables  of  a  word. 
This  subject  has  been  presented.  See  Inst.  XXY.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  was  said  there,  a  few  more  things  may  be  added 
here. 

1.  The  accent  may  be  on  the  first  or  second  syllable  of 
words  of  two  syllables;  as,  argue,  worship,  foolish,  liar,  har- 
poon, invent,  rely',  attain. 

2.  The  accent  may  be  on  the  first,  second  or  third  sylla- 
ble of  words  of  three  syllables ;    as,  pitiful,  merrily ;  en- 
de'avor,  replenish,  disable ;  cavalier,  disengage. 

3.  Words  of  more  than  three  syllables,  may  have  the 
accent  on  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  ;  as,  incapacity, 
unfatherly,  trigon6metry,  experimental,  aiidibleness. 

Accent  plays  an  important  part  in  distinguishing  a 
large  class  of  words  of  two  syllables,  that  may  be  nouns  or 
verbs.  The  noun  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  the 
verb  has  it  on  the  second. 

c6nfine,     confine.  present,     present. 

insult,       insult.  rel>el,        rebel. 

pr6test,     protest.  ddsert,      desert. 

INSTRUCTION     LXXV. 
QUANTITY    AND     ORTHOEPY. 

THE  quantity  of  English  syllables  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  is  commonly  given  to  it.  The  time  taken  up  in 
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pronouncing  them  differs.     In  some  cases,  it  is  longer  than 
in  others.     This  is  quantity. 

Quantity  is  length  of  time  in  uttering  a  syllable,  and  is  long 
or  short.  It  depends  upon  the  vowels  chiefly.  It  depends 
also  upon  the  consonants. 

1.  Quantity  depends  upon  the  vowels.     All  vowels  are 
long  or  short.     They  are  long,  when  they  are  free  to  vanish 
away ;  as  in  so,  Cato,  father :  they  are  short,  when  part  of 
their  sound  is  cut  off;  as  in  robber,  bed,  pit. 

LONG   VOWELS.  SHORT   VOWELS. 

A  as  in  father.  A  as  in  bat. 

A  as  in  fate. 

E  as  in  mete, )  E  as  in  bed. 

EE  as  in  feet, ) 

0  as  in  note.  0  as  in  not. 

00  as  in  fool. 

U  as  in  tube.  U  as  in  tub. 

The  diphthongs  oi  and  ou  are  long,  as  in  boil,  "house. 
All  syllables  in  which  a  long  vowel  appears  are  long  ;  as,  tooth, 
lute,  Plato. 

2.  The  quantity  of  syllables  does  not  altogether  depend 
on  the  vowels.     If  it  did,  short  vowels  would  form  short 
syllables.     This  is  not  always  the  case.     The  words,  bin  and 
fin,  are  short.     They  become  long  by  the  addition  of  d ; 
as,  bind,  find. 

Quantity,  then,  or  the  length  of  syllables,  is  ascertained 
in  two  ways — by  the  length  of  the  vowels,  or  by  the  vowels 
and  consonants  taken  together. 

l 

INSTRUCTION     LXXVI. 

SPELLING. 

SPELLING  is  representing  a  word  by  its  proper  simple 
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sounds  or  letters.  It  may  be  oral  or  written.  I  may,  for 
instance,  spell  the  word  man,  by  uttering  the  sounds  of 
m,  a,  n,  or  by  writing  the  letters  in  the  following  order : 
man.  The  latter  is  spelling  it  by  writing  the  letters  that 
represent  its  simple  sounds.  It  is  the  only  certain  way  of 
learning  the  orthography  of  English  words. 

Oral  spelling  should  not,  on  this  account,  be  neglected. 
But  then  it  should  be  oral  spelling.  The  true  sound  of 
each  letter  should  be  given,  not  as  it  appears  in  the  alphabet, 
but  in  the  word  to  be  spelled.  Instead  of  spelling  chin, 
ce,  aitch,  i,  en,  the  child  should  spell  it  thus:  cheh,  ih,  en. 
Oral  spelling,  conducted  in  this  way,  would  have  a.  mean- 
ing and  a  use. 

The  subject  of  spelling,  as  thus  stated,  has  its  difficulties. 
These  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  early  writers  on 
orthography,  and  the  introduction  of  many  foreign  words 
into  our  language,  with  much  of  their  national  orthography. 
These  difficulties  are  most  readily  overcome  by  written 
exercises.  The  eye  soon  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms 
of  words. 

In  these  exercises  we  need  some  directions.  These  are 
furnished  in  the  following  rules : 

1.  No  rules  can  be  given  for  spelling  radical  words.    The 
ear  and  eye  are  our  guides. 

2.  Derivative  words  are  subject  to  rules,  which  should 
be  faithfully  committed  to  memory. 

THE  OMISSION  OF  LETTERS. 
KULE    I. 

The  final  e  of  a  radical  word  is  commonly  rejected,  when 
the  suffix  begins  with  a  vowel ;  as,  sale,  salable. 
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RULE    II. 


The  final  i  of  a  radical  word  is  rejected,  when  the  suffix 
begins  with  i;  as  alkali,  alkalize. 


RULE     III, 


The  final  y  of  a  radical  word,  when  preceded  by  the 
letter  t,  is  commonly  rejected  before  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  or  o ;  as,  purity,  puritan. 


RULE    IV. 


Words  ending  in  er  or  or,  often  reject  the  e  or  o  before 
a  suffix  commencing  with  a  vowel  ;  as,  victor,  victrix. 


RULE     V. 


Words  ending  in  ?e,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  reject  these 
letters  before  the  suffix,  ly ;  as,  idle,  idly. 


RULE    VI. 


Words  ending  in  afe,  reject  these  letters  before  the  suffix, 
cy;  as,  private,  privacy. 


RULE    VI    . 


Words  ending  in  ant  or  ent,  reject  t  before  the  suffixes,  ce 
and  cy ;  as,  dependent,  dependence ;  verdant,  verdancy. 


THE  DOUBLING  OF  LETTEES. 
RULE    I. 


The  final  consonant  of  a  word  of  one  syllable,  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  is  doubled  before  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  vowel ;  as,  spot,  spotted ;  map,  mapping. 
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BULK    IL 


The  final  consonant  of  any  word,  accented  on  the  last 
syllable  and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  is  doubled  before 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  occur,  occurrence. 


THE  CHANGING  OF  LETTERS. 
BULK    I. 


The  final  y  of  a  radical  word,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is 
commonly  changed  into  z,  and  sometimes  into  e,  before  a 
suffix ;  as,  happmess,  beauteous. 


KULE     II. 


Words  ending  in  ft  or  fe,  commonly  change  /  into  v, 
before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  wi/e,  wives,  mis- 
chief mischievous. 


THE   ADDITION   OF   LETTERS. 
BULB    L 


Words  ending  in  ble,  take  i  between  b  and  ?,  before  the 
suffixes  ity  and  ities  ;  as,  able,  ability. 

Suffixes  frequently  take  a  letter  or  letters  to  connect  them 
with  the  radical.  These  connecting  letters  can  be  learned 
by  careful  observation  alone. 

The  rules  given  above  will  be  of  some  use  in  acquiring 
a  correct  orthography.  And  yet,  the  whole  subject  can  be 
mastered  more  agreeably  in  written  exercises,  the  instructor 
pointing  out  the  principles  embraced  in  them  as  they  are 
needed,  and  showing  their  application. 
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INSTRUCTION     LXXVI. 

ARTICULATION. 

Articulation  is  the  joining  of  the  parts  of  the  organs  of  speech 
to  form  the  meaning  sounds  of  our  language.  It  requires  us 
to  attend  to  the  position  and  action  of  the  tongue,  teeth  and 
lips. 

Articulation  requires  much  care,  especially  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  mixed  "character  of  our  language,  and 
the  various  combinations  of  consonants,  render  this  exercise 
a  difficult  one.  N 

Articulation  requires  attention  to  the  following  things : 

1 .  A  full  supply  of  air  in  the  lungs. 

2.  The  right  position  of  the  parts  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
before  each  sound  is  made. 

3.  The  vigorous  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

4.  A  deliberate,  careful  and  forcible  use  of  each  part  of 
the  organs  of  speech — the  glottis,  palate,  tongue,  teeth  and 
lips. 

INSTRUCTION     LXXVII. 

ENUNCIATION. 

Enunciation  is  the  act  of  throwing  out  the  voice  from  the 
lungs,  and  modifying  it  by  the  tongue,  palate,  teeth  and  lips. 
It  is  the  mode  or  way  of  giving  out  sounds.  Thus,  the 
words,  lull  and  soothe,  are  enunciated  with  a  smooth  glid- 
ing voice :  pierce  and  perish  are  enunciated  with  a  severe 
and  impulsive  voice. 

Enunciation  deserves  our  serious  care.  It  gives  life  and 
expression  to  speech.  It  is  commonly  attended  with  errors. 
Among  these,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  following 
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three :  feebleness,  the  omission  of  some  letters  and  the  obscure- 
ness  of  others. 

1.  Feebleness.     The  air  is  too   often  expelled  from  the 
lungs  without  any  energy.     Feebleness  marks  the  sounds 
that  are  made.    To  remedy  this,  use  the  tongue,  teeth  and  lips 
forcibly. 

2.  Omission  of  letters.     The  omission  of  letters  or  sounds 
is  a  common  error.     It  arises  from  hurry  and  feebleness.     It 
may  be  illustrated.     It  is  common  to  omit  d  in  and ;  /  in  of 
the ;  e  in  believe,  delight,  every,  several,  and  travel.     These 
are  only  a  few  instances. 

3.  Obscureness  of  sound.     The  sounds  of  the  voice  are 
in  many  cases  very  obscure.    One  sound  is  run  into  another ; 
or  what  is  far  worse,  a  sound  is  uttered  which  is  unknown 
to  our  language.     All  this  arises  from  carelessness,  hurry  and 
feebleness  in  the  use  of  the  several  parts  of  the  organ  of 
speech.  E  is  changed  into  u,  as,  moment ;  a  into  u  or  i,  as,  de- 
fendmt;  o  into  u,  as  in  mother;  dropping # in  ng,  as,  sleepin'; 
r  in  far,  war ;  sounding  y  like  e,  as  cite,  societe,  for  city  and 
society ;  and  adding  r,  as  in  idear,  the  lawr  of.     These  are  a 
few  of  the  many  errors  that  attend  upon  an  obscure  enun- 
ciation. 

Exercises  in  the  deliberate  and  forcible  use  of  the  organ 
of  speech,  are  useful  in  this  connection.  If  carefully  ex- 
ecuted, they  will  remove  such  errors  of  enunciation  as  have 
been  pointed  out.  We  give,  for  this  purpose,  a  few  combi- 
nations of  consonants : 

1.  Clime,  blame,  flew,  spleen,  slew. 

2.  Brew,  frown,  dread,  spring,  stray,  shriek. 

3.  Bold,  hold,  gulf,  silk,  toils,  melt. 

4.  Gleams,  screams,  bank,  once. 

5.  Barb,  hark,  scar,  mast,  corks. 

6.  Lisp,  canst,  midst,  laughedst,  walkedst. 
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7.  Able,  travel,  every,  several,  memory. 

8.  Sing'st,  sings,  singing,  weeping,  sleeping. 

INSTRUCTION     LXXIX. 

«fr 
PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation  is  the  act  of  giving  the  true  sound  of  letters  in 
words,  and  the  true  accent  and  quantity  of  syllables.  It  in- 
cludes the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  that  we  have  said 
in  the  last  ten  instructions. 

1.  Pronunciation  attends  to  the  exact  sounds  of  letters 
in  words.     Letters,  as  they  appear  in  words,  undergo  some 
changes.     They  have  different   sounds.    J.,  for  instance, 
may  be  a,  a,  ah,  or  aw ;  as  in  fate,  hat,  father,  law. 

2.  Pronunciation  attends  to  accent.     Accent  or  stress  of 
voice  may  be  placed  on  any  syllable.     It  should  be  on  the 
right  one ;  as,  perfume,  scent ;  perfume,  to  scent. 

3.  Pronunciation  attends  to  the  quantity  of  vowels  and 
syllables.     This  is  a  nice  point,  and  adds  much  beauty  to 
speech. 

To  apply  these  principles  is  no  easy  task.  Errors  are 
common.  Our  best  guides  are  good  society  and  a  good 
dictionary.  Good  society  will  educate  the  ear  and  supply 
models  for  imitation :  a  good  dictionary  will  be  the  stand- 
ard by  which  we  settle  all  doubts.  It  should  be  our  table 
companion. 

INSTRUCTION     LXXX. 

A  SURVEY  OP  THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  GOTHIC,  CELTIC,  FRENCH  AND  CLASSIC 
WORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

THE  materials  of  the  engrafted  elements  of  our  language, 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  pupil.  If  he  has  passed 
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over  the  first  part  with  care,  he  is  ready  to  pause  at  this 
point,  and  take  a  survey  of  his  course  before  he  enters  upon 
the  second  part — the  application  of  all  the  materials  he  has 
gathered  up. 

Part  of  his  course  lies  behind  him.  He  sees,  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  into  orthography  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  elements.  Nearer  lie  the  histories  of  the 
engrafted  portion  of  his  language.  The  subject  of  etymology 
is  prominent.  Terminations,  suffixes  and  prefixes  rise  to  view 
again,  arranged  in  groups,  the  ready  materials  by  which 
thousands  of  words  are  to  be  formed  from  a  few  roots. 

According  to  the  computation  of  some,  the  entire  words 
of  the  English  language,  including  all  the  scientific  terms, 
amount  to  the  prodigious  number  of  ONE  HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND. Perhaps,  it  is  a  better  estimate,  which  makes  them 

SEVENTY    or    EIGHTY  THOUSAND.       Some   FIFTY  THOUSAND 

of  these  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  English  language  there  are  not  more  than  TWO 
HUNDRED  prefixes,  suffixes  and  terminations ;  and  FIFTY  of 
these,  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  language. 
The  whole  radical  words  are  not  over  TEN  THOUSAND. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  in  the  English  language, 
fifty  thousand  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  extraction ;  and 
that  not  more  than  two  thousand  of  these  are  radical  words ; 

that  THIRTEEN  THOUSAND   of  these   FIFTY   THOUSAND  come 

from  two  hundred  roots,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  are 
derived  from  only  TWELVE  roots.  For  instance,  the  Latin 
word,  traho,  to  draw,  forms  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  words, 
and/octo,  to  make  or  do,  FIVE  HUNDRED  words. 

These"  statements  are  too  striking  to  be  passed  over  care- 
lessly. They  point  out  the  great  importance  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  suffixes  and  prefixes,  and  their  relations  to 
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our  language.     The  earnest  attention  of  the  pupil  should 
be  given  to  the  materials  of  orthography. 


INSTRUCTION     LXXXI. 

THE  COLLECTED  MATERIALS  OF  THE  HAND-BOOK. 

THE  materials  of  the  Hand-Book  of  the  Orthography  of 
the  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  words  of  our 
language  are  now  before  us.  The  collection  is  made. 

At  this  point,  we  may  pause  and  look  upon  the  collec- 
tion. It  consists  of  some  radical  words,  terminations,  suf- 
fixes and  prefixes,  of  Gothic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek 
origin.  With  these  materials  more  than  forty  thousand 
words  in  the  English  language  are  formed. 

From  the  collection,  we  may  look  back  upon  our  course 
in  making  it.  It  is  a  course  of  discovery.  Before  we 
entered  upon  it,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  using  words,  but 
knew  not  from  whence  they  came.  Their  origin  and  struc- 
ture were  hidden  things. 

Now  it  is  otherwise.  "We  know  that  our  language  is  a 
mixed  one.  We  know  also  that  the  words  composing  it 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek 
origin.  So  are  the  suffixes  and  prefixes.  And  now,  when 
words  fall  upon  the  ear  about  the  fireside,  or  meet  the  eye 
on  the  printed  page,  we  think  of  their  descent. 

The  studies  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  will  bring  to 
view  much  knowledge  of  the  same  character.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  elements  composing  our  language  will  be 
observed.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  basis.  The  Gothic 
follows,  and  then  the  French  and  Classic.  So  the  structure 
of  our  language  arose,  and  so  it  should  be  studied. 

The  nature  of  each  element  will  be  learned.    The  Anglo- 
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Saxon,  with  the  kindred  Gothic,  relates  to  the  heart,  home, 
and  the  senses ;  the  French  to  law,  products  of  art  and 
taste ;  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  blending  of  all  forms  a  rich  language. 

These  elements  await  us  in  groups.  They  are  arranged 
under  leading  topics  of  thought,  such  as  home,  the  house, 
farm.  At  each  step  we  will  find  assemblages  of  words. 
The  Gothic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  appear  in  their 
places.  Side  by  side,  and  connected  with  things,  they 
appear  on  the  printed  page.  At  every  step,  we  will  see 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon,  our  mother-tongue,  was  rich,  and 
where  poor,  and  from  what  sources  she  borrowed  the  need- 
ful word.  Comparisons  will  be  made,  and  the  child,  before 
he  is  aware,  will  find  himself  a  young  philologist. 


SECOND  PART. 


STUDIES  IN   THE   ENGRAFTED   WORDS. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGRAFTED  WORDS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   STUDIES   EXPLAINED. 


THE  studies  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  relate  to 
orthography,  or  CORRECT  WRITING.  They  respect  written 
words  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  origin. 
Beyond  this,  in  no  case,  shall  they  pass. 

Such  studies  are  not  altogether  unknown.  The  child,  long 
be  core  this  work  is  placed  in  his  hand,  is  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  in  orthography.  The  sounds  of 
human  speech,  and  the  letters  that  represent  them ;  words 
and  syllables  ;  accent  and  quantity ;  definition  and  the  use  of 
words,  are  in  some  degree  known.  He  can  spell  and  write 
words,  separate  them  into  parts,  point  out  the  radical  word, 
prefixes  and  suffixes ;  and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  trace 
them  to  their  source.  He  knows  these  things.  Still,  there 
is  more  to  be  known.  JOHNSON,  and  WALKER,  and  REID, 
in  England  ;  and  WORCESTER  and  WEBSTER,  in  America, 
have  brought  to  view  almost  all  that  is  important  about  the 
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words  of  our  language,  LATHAM  and  TRENCH  have  added 
much  that  is  valuable.  The  fruits  of  these  laborers  are  to 
be  gathered  and  stored  up  for  future  use. 

CHAPTER    II. 
THE   SCOPE   OF  THESE   STUDIES. 

STUDY,  in  all  cases,  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  the  placing  of 
the  mind  steadily  on  a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it. 
Such  it  is  in  orthography. 

Disarm,  for  instance,  is  to  be  studied.  The  mind  is 
steadily  placed  upon  it  through  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing 
and  touch,  and  proceeds  to  examine  it.  The  word  is  pro- 
nounced, written,  divided  into  two  syllables  and  accented 
on  the  second.  Thus,  dis-drm.  It  is  now  analyzed,  or  re- 
solved into  its  parts,  the  prefix,  dis,  and  the  radical  word, 
arm.  The  sense  of  these  is  next  determined.  Dis  means 
separation,  and  arm  means  a  weapon,  or  to  furnish  with  a 
weapon.  Disarm,  then,  means  to  separate,  or  take  away 
arms  or  weapons.  The  general,  for  instance,  disarms  the 
rebels.  The  word  is  of  Latin  origin. 

In  this  instance,  we  have  the  scope,  or  extent  of  studies 
in  orthography.  The  particulars  may  be  separately  stated. 

1.  Pronunciation.     The  word  is  to  be  pronounced  with 
due  attention  to  articulation,  syllables  and  accent ;  as,  dis- 
arm~ing. 

2.  Orthography.     The  word  is  to  be  represented  by  its 
proper  sounds  or  letters,    and  the  syllables  and  accent 
marked;  as,  t$~rant. 

3.  Classification.     Words  are  to  be  divided  into  radical 
or  derivative,  simple  or  compound;   as,   leaf,   leafless;  ship, 
shipwreck. 
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4.  Formation.     The  formation  of  derivative  words  by 
prefixes,  as,  tmkind ;    suffixes,  as,  mind/ftZ ;  and  termina- 
tions, as,  man's ;  prefixes  and  suffixes,  as,    ungainly,   de- 
mands marked  attention.     Compound  words  are  made  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  simple  ones ;  as,  lap-dog,  and 
should  be  analyzed.- 

5.  Meaning.     The  sense  of  the  word  is  to  be  ascertained. 
This  requires  attention  to  every  part ;  as,  unrighteousness , 
which  means  in  a  state  not  right. 

6.  Use.     Words  have  a  use  in  forming  sentences,  which 
requires  notice;    as,  The  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the 
judgment. 

7.  National  Origin.     Each  word  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
language  from  which  we  have    borrowed  it;    £s,  author, 
a  word  of  Latin  origin. 

8.  History.    Words  are  history,  and  should  be  studied 
as  such.    Attention,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  given  to  their 
origin  and  growth,  and  perhaps,  decay.     Insult,  for  instance, 
is  a  Latin  word.     It  is  composed  of  the  prefix,  in,  which 
means  upon,  and  suit,  a  radical  word  not  used  in  our  lan- 
guage, which  means  to  leap.     Insult  means  to  leap  upon, 
then  to  strike  against,  and  now  to  give  offense  in  any  way. 

"  The  history  of  words  is  the  history  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Our  very  apparel  is  a  dictionary.  They  tell  us  of 
the  '  bayonet/  that  it  was  first  made  at  Bayonne ;  '  cam- 
brics,' that  they  came  from  Cambray;  'damasks,'  from 
Damascus ;  f  arras,'  from  a  city  of  the  same  name ;  '  cord- 
wine,'  or  '  cordova,'  from  Cordova  ;  l  currants,'  from  Co- 
rinth ;  the  '  guinea,'  that  it  was  originally  coined  of  gold 
brought  from  the  African  coast  so  called  ;  'camlet,'  that  it 
was  woven,  at  least  in  part,  of  camel's  hair.  Such  has  been 
the  manufacturing  progress,  that  we  now  and  then  send 
calicoes  and  muslins  to  India  and  the  East ;  and  yet  the 
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words  give  standing  witness  that  we  once  imported  them 
thence;  for  'calico'  is  from  Calcut,  and  'muslin'  from 
Mosul,  a  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey." 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE   USE   OP  SUCH  STUDIES. 


THE  use  of  studies  in  orthography  cannot  be  hidden 
from  any  one.  By  them,  orthography  is  known  ;  and  by 
orthography,  we  can  make  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
soul  visible,  and  discourse  on  paper.  The  transactions  of 
business  can  be  carried  on  between  persons  separated  by 
oceans.  Time  cannot  prevent  communion.  The  written 
word  lives  from  age  to  age. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Such  studies,  if  pursued  in  the  way  laid 
down,  form  a  most  desirable  training  for  the  mind.  They 
strengthen  all  its  powers,  and  afford  much  instruction 
about  the  people,  who  first  used  the  words  which  we  use, 
as  well  as  about  our  forefathers,  who  borrowed  them. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  PLAN  OP  STUDY   LAID  DOWN. 


THE  studies  before  us  relate  to  orthography.  The 
words  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  French  and  Classic  origin  a 
objects  to  be  examined  and  known.  But  these  are 
and  only  useful,  so  far  as  they  point  out  to  the  mil 
things  for  which  they  stand.  Failing  to  do  this,  th 
like  unmeaning  finger-posts. 

THINGS,  then,  are  ever  to  be  kept  before  the  mi  • 
the  words  which  represent  them,  learned,  if  pos« 
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their  presence.  It  is  proposed  accordingly  to  retrace  the 
steps  of  the  child,  as  he  passed  from  object  to  object,  and 
picked  up  the  words  that  form  his  oral  speech.  So  let  him 
form  his  written  language.  Things  are  the  centres  around 
which  words  are  wisely  grouped. 

In  passing  from  object  to  object,  the  mind  observes  a  cer- 
tain order.  THREE  STAGES  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  GROWTH 
ARE  APPARENT.  These  are  expressed  by  THINGS,  QUALI 
,TIES  and  ACTIONS.  4  So  the-child  observed  and  formed  his 
oral  speech.  So  let  him  form  his  written  language.  Each 
study  will  consist  of  the  thing  or  topic,  and  the  words  that 
relate  to  it.  These  words,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  divided 
'into  three  exercises :  words  that  stand  for  things,  words  that 
stand  for  qualities,  and  words  that  stand  for  actions. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  MODEL   LAID  DOWN. 

THE  child  learns  to  plan  best  in  imitating  models.  They 
ire  to  him  as  originals.  His  exercises  are  copies.  The 
nodel,  in  the  present  case,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  study 
nd  the  prepared  study. 

THE      STUDY. 

The  study  consists  of  groups  of  words  arranged  under 
le  thing  to  which  they  relate.  Three  groups,  when  prac- 
cable,  appear.  iThe  first  consists  of  names  of  things  ;  the 
scond,  of  names  of  qualities ;  the  third,  of  names  of  actions. 
Tius,  the  human  mind  naturally  gathers  up  the  words  that 
Dmpose  language. 

In  the  disposition  of  these  groups,  the  words  are  so 
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arranged  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  formation  of  deriva- 
tive and  compound  words.  The  radical  one  is  given,  and 
following  it,  may  be  seen  the  offspring.  They  are  pointed 
out  by  terminations,  suffixes  and  prefixes.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  child  is  taught  the  use  of  words,  and  the  languages 
from  which  they  have  been  borrowed. 

THE  AFFECTIONS. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

LOVE,  a  leaning  forward ;  delight  in    AMATory,  pertaining  to  love. 

any  thing. 

Does  the  child  love  his  parents! 
ly,  liness 


FRENCH. 

r,  a  lover  ;  one  who  delights    CHARITY,  love  in  alms  ;  the  grace  o: 
in  works  of  taste.  love. 

-  able,  ableneu  - 

THE      PREPARED      STUDY. 

AFFECTIONS. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

LOVB,  a  leaning  forward;  delight  in  AMATORY,  pertaining  to  love. 

any  thing.  AMATORIAL,  belonging  to  what  pel 

A  child  loves  his  parents.  tains  to  love. 

LOVELY,  like  love  ;  amiable.  GREEK. 

LOTELINESS,  %>  state  like  love.  CHAMTYf  the  loye  of  ftlma  . 


FRENCH. 

CHARITABLE,  that  may  or  can  sho'J 
AMATETJB,  a  lover  ;  one  who  delights        favors. 

in  works  of  taste.  CHARITABLENESS,    the    state  of  whil 

AMATEURS,  lovers  of  works  of  taste.          may  or  can  show  favors. 

By  comparing  the  study  and  the  prepared  study,  it  wi 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  one  is  an  outline,  and  the  other 
this  outline  filled  up. 
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The  exercise  by  which,  this  is  done,  is  simple,  but  profit- 
able. The  child  begins  to  copy  the  study.  "When  he 
comes  to  the  question  by  which  the  use  of  the  first  word  is 
shown,  he  answers  it,  and  shows  its  use  in  a  declarative 
sentence.  This  course  might  be  pursued  with  great  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  every  word  in  the  exercise,  the  teacher 
using  it  in  an  interrogative  form,  and  the  pupil  in  a  declara- 
tive one.  In  this  way,  the  two  most  important  forms  of 
sentences  would  become  familiar,  and  conversation  easy. 

The  child  proceeds.  He  joins  the  terminations,  suffixes 
and  prefixes  to  their  radical  words,  and  forms  derivative 
ones.  These  he  writes  out  in  full,  and  defines.  While 
doing  these  things,  he  attends  to  the  original  meaning  of 
words,  and  the  languages  from  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived. Thex  study  is  then  prepared,  and  all  that  it 
teaches,  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  union  of  three 
senses — ^HEAEING-,  SEEING,  and  TOUCH. 

CHAPTER     Vr. 

THB     COURSE     OF     STUDIES. 

THE  course  of  studies,  now  before  us,  extends  over  the 
written  words  of  our  language,  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  French 
and  Classic  origin.  It  will  not  embrace  all  the  written 
words.  Many  of  them  are  rude.  Some  of  them  "are  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Others  are  too  unwieldy 
for  ordinary  use.  All  such  words  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
We  do  not  like  them,  and  cannot  regard  them  as  proper 
materials  for  a  chaste  language. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  the  course  may  now  be  stated.  It 
is  proposed  to  furnish  the  child  onlywith  comely  words. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  this  under  every  leading  object  of 
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thought,  so  that  he  will  have  an  agreeable  and  sufficient 
assemblage  of  words  with  which  to  think,  speak  or  write 
about  any  prominent  subject  that  is  brought  before  his 
mind. 

To  secure  all  this  in  the  most  agreeable  way,  HOME  is 
selected  as  the  point  of  departure.  From  this,  the  child  goes 
forth  to  the  wide  world.  His  way  lies  among  the  works  of 
Art  and  Nature.  About  these,  he  thinks,  and  gathers  up 
words  to  express  his  thoughts.  For  convenience,  and  great- 
er ease  in  study,  the  works  of  man  and  God  are  divided 
into  distinct  topics.  Such  are  HOME,  MAN,  THE  PURSUITS 
OF  MAN,  NATURE,  and  GOD.  As  the  child  passes  over  these 
in  the  study  of  the  words  that  belong  to  them,  he  forms  a 
rich  language  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time,  acquires  a 
happy  method  of  thinking.  When  the  course  is  ended,  he 
finds  "  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home  "  united  in 
his  language. 

CHAPTER    VII. 
THE  PLAN  OF  STUDY   APPLIED. 

THE  plan  of  study  which  the  Literary  Association  has 
laid  down  may  not  be  clear  to  all.  In  view  of  this,  the 
Association  submits  the  following  remarks,  with  a  model  of 
studying  and  reciting  the  exercises  in  the  second  Hand- 
Book. 

THE  WORK  TO   BE  DONK. 

The  pupil  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  some  seven 
ilioiisand  choice  words,  borrowed  from  the  Gothic,  Celtic, 
French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  radical  words  are 
given.  The  derivative,  he  must  form  for  himself.  He 
builds  up  his  own  words.  These  are  to  be  defined  and  used 
in  the  formation  of  sentences. 
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THE   PREPARATION. 

The  preparation  for  this  work  must  be  ample.  If  the 
pupil  has  passed  carefully  through  the  first  part,  he  has  all 
the  materials  for  his  work' — terminations,  suffixes  and  prefixes. 
He  only  needs  the  radical  words  and  their  meanings,  and 
these  are  given  in  each  study. 

THE   APPLICATION. 

The  application  of  those  materials  may  be  made  in  two 
ways :  the  oral  and  the  written.  In  the  oral  application, 
the  pupil  fills  up  the  blanks  in  his  mind :  in  the  written  ap- 
plication, he  writes  out  on  his  slate  or  in  copy-books,  the 
whole  exercise,  filling  up  the  blanks  in  writing. 

The  plan,  in  either  way,  may  be  carried  out  in  part  or 
wholly.  1.  The  pupil  may  fill  up  the  blanks,  and  be  ready 
to  spell  and  define  the  words.  2.  He  may  do  so,  and  also  be 
ready  to  see  the  use  of  each  word,  as  the  teacher  uses  it  in  a 
question  and  he  also  uses  it  in  an  answer.  3.  The  pupil 
may  be  thrown  more  upon  his  own  resources,  and  furnish 
instances  of  the  use  of  each  word  in  carefully  prepared 
sentences. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE         STUDY. 

THE  study  of  each  exercise  will  employ  the  pupil  agree- 
ably. If  it  is  pursued  orally,  he  takes  his  place  and  begins 
with  the  first  radical  word,  observing  its  spelling  and  mean- 
ing. He  then  thinks  about  its  use,  and  applies  it.  This 
being  done,  he  proceeds  to  the  formation  of  the  derivative 
words,  filling  up  the  blanks  and  attending  to  the  spelling, 
meaning  and  use  of  each  word. 

If  it  is  pursued  in  the  written  form,  he  gets  his  slate  or 
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blank  book,  and  proceeds  to  write  out  the  whole  exercise, 
filling  up  the  blanks  and  attending  to  the  spelling,  meaning 
and  use  of  each  word,  if  the  plan  is  fully  carried  out ;  if 
not,  he  omits  the  use.  But  such  an  omission  should  never 
occur. 

THE   MODELS. 

The  study,  when  completed,  should  correspond  with  one 
of  the  following  models : 

HOUSE. 

GOTHIC.  GARDEN,  an   inclosed  place  for  the 

culture  of  plants. 

DWELLING,  the  place  where  one  lives.     er  — 

house, CELTIC. 

-place, LAWN,  an  open  place. 


FIRST  MODEL. 
GOTHIC. 

DWELLING,  the  place  where  we  stay ;  GARDEN,  an   inclosed  place  for  the 

a  habitation.  culture  of  plants. 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  the  house  where  we  GARDENER,  one  who  takes  care  of  a 

stay.  garden. 

DWELLING-PLACE,  the  place  where  we 
.tay. 

SECOND  MODEL. 
GOTHIC. 

DWELLING,  the  place  where  we  stay;  Teacher. — Has  the  American  a  neat 

a  habitation.  dwelling-house  ? 

>-r.— Is  a  hut  a  dwelling?  Pupil.— The  American   has   a  neat 

Pupil.— A  hut  is  a  dwelling.  dwelling-house. 

DWELLING-HOUSE,    the    house  where  DWELLING-PLACE,  the   place  of  one's 

we  stay.  abode. 
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Teacher. — Should  a  dwelling  place  be  Pupil. — Eden  was  the  first  garden. 

healthy?  GARDENER,  one  who  takes  care  of  a 
Pupil. — A  dwelling-place  should  be  garden. 

healthy.  Teacher. — Was  Adam  the  first  gar- 
GARDEN,  an  inclosed  place  for  the  dener? 

culture  of  plants.  Pupil. — Adam  was  the  first  gar- 
Teacher. — Was  Eden  the  first  garden  ?  dener. 

Thus  the  pupil  proceeds  from  word  to  word,  studying 
and  reciting  each  exercise. 

THIRD       MODEL. 

GOTHIC.  LANE,  a  walk  or  narrow  way. 

_  A  lane   bordered  with  hawthorn  is 

DWELLING,  the  place  where  one  stays ;  , , 

a  habitation.  -,_ 

.    ,      „.  WAINSCOT,  a  line  of  boarding  round 

A  dwelling  is  dear  to  the   inhabit-  ,, 

The  wainscot  in   my  father's  house 
DWELLING-HOUSE,  the  house  where  one 

,  . ,  is  very  broad, 

abides.  _,  .  .  ,  A,  . 

PROP,  that  on  which  any  thing  rests. 
I  like  a  large  dwelling-house.  m,  .    ,,        n      • 

The  prop  in  the  cellar  is  strong. 
DWELLING-PLACE,  the  place    of  one's 

abode.  CELTIC. 
I  prefer  a  lofty  dwelling-place. 

GARDEN,  an    inclosed  place  for  the  LAWN>  a    clear    Place  '•    a  8Pace    of 

culture  of  plants.  ground  in  front  of  a  h°U8e' 

The  Lord  planted  a  garden  eastward  A  rollinS  lawn  »  an  oraament  to  a 

in  Eden.  hoil8e- 
GARDENER,  one  who  takes  care  of  a 

garden.  TRELLIS,  a  kind  of  lattice-work  used 

The   employment  of  a   gardener  is  s  for  plants  or  screens. 

pleasant.  The  trellis  is  made  of  wire. 

In  this  way,  the  remaining  part  of  the  exercise  is  studied. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
THE      RECITATION. 


THE  recitation  may  be  made  attractive.  The  exercise 
studied  according  to  any  of  the  models,  the  class  is  called 
out.  The  teacher  proceeds. 

FIRST      MODEL. 

Teacher. — Dwelling.  Teacher. — Dwelling-house. 

Pupil. — Dwelling,  the  place  where     Pupil. — Dwelling-house,    the    house 
one  stays;  a  habitation.  where  one  stays. 

In  this  way,  the  recitation,  according  to  the  model,  pro- 
ceeds. A  spelling  exercise  closes  it. 

SECOND      MODEL. 

Teacher. — Dwelling.  Pupil. — Dwelling-house,    the    house 

Pupil. — Dwelling,   the  place  where  where  one  abides. 

we  stay ;  a  habitation.  Teacher. — Has  the  American  a  neat 

Teacher.—  Is  a  hut  a  dwelling  ?  dwelling-house  ? 

Pupil.— A  hut  is  a  dwelling.  Pupil.— The  American  has   a  neat 

Teacher. — Dwelling-house  ?  dwelling-house. 

So  the  recitation  is  pursued  according  to  the  second 
model.  A  spelling  exercise  may  complete  it. 

THIRD      MODEL. 

Teacher.— Dwelling.  Teacher.— Dwelling-house. 

Pupil. — Dwelling,   the  place  where  Pupil. — Dwelling-house,    the    house 

one  abides ;  a  habitation.   A  dwell-  where  one  abides.     I  like  a  large 

ing  is  dear  to  the  inmates.  dwelling-house. 

In  this  way,  the  recitation  is  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
exercise. 
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A  recitation  conducted  according  to  the  third  model  is 
both  instructive  and  amusing.  As  one  pupil  after  another 
is  called  up  to  take  part  in  the  recitation,  curiosity  and 
expectation  are  excited.  No  one  knows  when  his  turn 
comes,  or  what  part  he  has  to  take.  And  then  the  in- 
stances !  The  character  of  each  mind  is  laid  open — their 
associations  and  habits  of  thought  are  seen.  The  teacher 
gains  clearer  views  of  their  minds,  and  each  pupil  is  mutu- 
ally benefited  by  the  labors  of  his  class-mates,  whether 
those  labors  are  failures  or  triumphs  over  difficulties. 
Time,  too,  passes  agreeably.  Nor  is  there  as  much  of  it 
required  in  one  of  these  recitations  as  in  the  ordinary  ones. 
The  preparation  is  so  thorough  as  to  make  the  recitation 
easy  and  rapid.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  recitation  is  an  exercise  in  reading,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  the  voice,  since  the 
instances  are  the  pupils'  own  thoughts,  and  are  more  likely 
to  be  read  with  proper  inflections"  and  tones  than  the 
thoughts  of  others. 


CHAPTER    X. 
HOME. 


THE  word,  home,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  French,  Latin 
and  Greek,  has  nearly  the  same  meaning — a  closed  place.  It 
agrees  with  Eden,  the  first  home  of  man. 

Home  now  commonly  means  a  residence  with  those  we  love. 
As  such,  it  appears  in  every  possible  degree,  and  in  all  pos- 
sible circumstances.  The  homes  of  our  Saxon  forefathers 
were  pagan.  So  were  those  of  the  Goths,  French,  Latins 
and  Greeks.  They  all  became  Christian.  The  gospel 
makes  true  homes. 

The  objects  and  words  of  home  are  now  to  be  taken  up, 
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linked  together,  studied,  and  laid  up  for  life  in  connection 
with  suitable  words. 

FIRST    STUDY. 
HOME. 

THE  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
contain  no  word  that  exactly  expresses  the  meaning  of  our 
word,  HOME.  It  means  more  than  a  house,  or  an  abode  in 
some  settled  place.  It  refers  chiefly  to  the  abiding  of  the 
soul  with  what  it  loves — the  repose  of  the  affections.  For 
this,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bible.  The  Saxon  part  of  our 
language  alone  contains  words  under  this  head.  These  have 
already  been  given  in  the  Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Or* 
thography. 

SECOND    STUDY. 
HOUSE. 

THE  word,  house,  has  the  sense  of  covering,  and  in  most 
languages  affords  the  first  notion  of  home.  Caves,  tents 
and  mud- walled  huts  were  the  first  habitations  of  men.  The 
city  of  Home  had  its  beginning  in  a  village  of  such  huts. 
The  home  of  the  first  man. is  an  exception :  it  was  a  garden 
of  delights.  Its  name  was  Eden. 

EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  GARDEN,  an  inclosed  place   for  the 

DWELLING,  the  place  where  we  stay ;  culture  of  plants. 

a  habitation.  er,  one  who 

Were  caves   ever   used  as   dwell-  LANE,  a  walk,  a  narrow  way. 

ings?  WAINSCOT,  a  line  of  boarding  round 

hou*et  the  house walls. 

-place,  the  place Paop,  that  on  which  any  thing  rests. 
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CELTIC.  -maker ;  one  who • — 

kiln,  a  place 


LAWN.aclearplace;  a  space  of  ground flow*  a  house  made  of 

in  front  of  a  house. 

LATIN. 

FRENCH. 

TEXwnent,  a  place  to  hold  any  thing ; 

TRELLIS,  a  kind  of  lattice-work  used  a  dwelling-house. 

for  plants  or  screens.  FENCE,  a  hedge,  wall  or  railing  about 

TANK,  a  pond ;  a  cistern  for  water.  land. 

WARREN,  an  inclosed  place  for  rab-  Resioence,  a  place  where  one  sits  or 

bits.  abides ;  a  dwelling. 

PROMENADE,  a  place  for  walking.  HABrrctfiow,  the  *act  of  dwelling;  tho 

BRICK,  a  mass  of  clay,  shaped  and  place  where  one  resides. 

burnt  for  building.  EDIFICE,  a  made  house ;  a  building. 

BXEB.OISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  LARGE,  spread,  of  great  size. 

Low,  a  hollow ;  not  high.  -» —  -w>  gst 

.    Is  a  cabin  a  low  house !  SPACIOUS,  wide,  having  much  space  or 

cr,  est,  ly,  liness room. 

FLAT,  level,  or  even  surface.  GRAND,  great,  splendid. 

• er,  est,  ly,  ness  — — — 

SLANT,  sloping,  inclined. 

DAMP,  vapor,  moist.  VAcant,  empty,  not  inhabited. 

er,  est  HABrra&/0,  that  may  be  dwelt  in. 

DANK,  moist,  or  damp.  Inn^mied,  occupied  by  inhabitants. 

er,  est  •  JSiiGible,  that  may  or  should  be  cho- 

LEAK&  admitting  water.  sen .  fit 

CosTfy,  of  a  high  price.  STATED,    like    an     elevated    sight ; 

FRENCH.  noble. 
AMPLE,  wide,  roomy. 

THIRD  STUDY. 

PASTS  OF  A  HOUSE. 

EVERY  part  of  a  house  has  its  use  and  interest.    In  olden 
6 
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times  these  were  very  simple.  It  is  so  still  in  many  coun- 
tries. It  is  also  otherwise.  The  rooms  in  some  buildings 
in  Europe  amount  to  the  number  of  three  hundred. 


E    X    E    B    O    I 


NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


FRENCH. 


WINDOW,  an  opening  to  .admit  air. 

Had  the  ancients  windows  in  their 
houses  ? 

blind,  a  screen  or  cover 

-frame,  any  structure  for  a— 

-glass,  panes  of  glass  for 

sash,  the  frame  for 

SHUTTER,  a  defense,  or  covering  for  a 

window. 

SHINGLE,  a  thin  board  for  roofing. 
RAIL,  a  bar ;  a  piece  of  timber  extend- 
ing from  post  to  post. 
LOBBY,  an  arbor ;  an  opening  before  a 

room. 
DAIRY,  the  room  where  milk  is  set  for 

cream. 

maid,  the  woman  who 

VANE,  something  extended;  a  slip  of 

wood  or  iron  for  showing  how  the 

wind  blow*. 


GARRET,  a  tower ;  the  room  next  the 
root 

LATH,  a  thb  board  to  support  the 
plaster. 

CORNER,  the  space  between  the  meet- 
ing of  tho  walls. 

GABLE,  a  fork ;  the  triangular  part  of 
the  end  of  a  house. 


LATTICE,  a  covering  of  lath. 

JAMB,  a  supporter ;  the  side  piece  of 

a  door  or  fire-place. 
PANE,  a  square  of  glass  for  a  window 
SASH,  a  window-frame. 

maker,  one  who 

NICHE,  a  nook  or  recess  in  a  wall. 
LINTEL,  the  head  piece  of  a  door  or 

window-frame. 

WICKET,  a  narrow  gate  or  door. 
PARLOR,  a  room  in  a^  nunnery  where 

the  nuns  spoke ;  a  reception  room. 
BALUSTRADE,  an  inclosure  for  stairs, 

altars  and  balconies. 
GALLERY,  a  covered  wing  of  a  house  ; 

a  place  where  works  of   art  are 

kept 
CORRIDOR,  an  open  gallery  round  a 

building. 

BALCONY,  a  platform  outside  of  a  win- 
dow. 
PANEL,  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  into 

a  frame: 
CHAMBER,  a  room  in  an  upper  story. 

maid)  a  woman 

PILASTER,  a  square  column,  or  half 


PORTO/,  the  frame- work  of  a  door. 
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CORNICE,  the  projection  that  borders    RECESS,  an  opening  out  of  a  room. 


the  ceiling. 

iBRary,   a  room  for  books;    some- 
times an  entire  house. 

an,  one  who 

a  little  tower;  an  elevation 
on  a  building. 


CELLAR,  the  room  under  the  house. 
DoRMifory,  a  place  or  room  to  sleep 

in. 

CLOSET,  a  private  room  or  recess. 
EXTERIOR,  the  outside. 
INTERIOR,  the  inside. 


FOURTH     STUDY. 

KINDS   OF   HOUSES. 

THERE  are  various  kinds  of  houses,  distinguished  mainly 
by  magnitude,  style  and  use.  Egypt  and  India,  in  ancient 
times,  reared  massive  structures ;  Greece  excelled  in  beauty. 
At  present,  we  find  in  our  own  nation,  the  style  of  all 
countries.  The  taste  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Saracen,  and 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  adorns  the  same  neighborhood.  A 
good  taste  in  houses  is  a  means  of  instructing  the  nation. 


c  i  s  E 


NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


HUT,  a  small  covering ;  a  mean  house. 
Do  many  of  the  Irish  live  in  huts  ? 

CELTIC. 
BOOTH,    a  lodging   house ;    a  house 

built  of  rough  boards. 
TENT,  something  stretched ;  a  lodge 

made  of  canvas. 

FRENCH. 

CABIN,  a  cone-like  hut ;  a  rude  cot- 
tage. 

JAIL,  a  cage  or  cell ;  a  house  for  crimi- 
nals. 


PRISON,  a  place  of  confinement  ;  a 
jail. 

BASTILE,  an  old  French  castle  con- 
verted into  a  prison. 

DUNGEON,  a  close,  dark  prison,  for- 
merly connected  with  castles. 

PILLORY,  a  frame  of  wood  where 
criminals  are  punished. 

MANOR,  a  country  gentleman's  house ; 
a  fine  mansion. 

CHATEAU,  (shat-to,)  a  castle. 

PALACE,  a  large  house ;  the  residence 
of  a  king  or  noble. 
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KENNEL,  a  house  for  dogs.  OFFICE,  a  house,  or  room,  where  busi- 

CITADEL,  a  place  of  defense  in  or  near        ness  is  transacted. 

a  city.  DOMICILE,   a  mansion,   or  dwelling- 

place. 

FORTRESS,  a  stronghold;  a  place  of 
ACADEMY,  «.  a  grove  at  Athens ;  a  high        defense. 

school  STABLE,   a  fixed  place;  a  house  for 

HosprraJ,  a  house  for  strangers ;  a         cattle, 
house  for  the  infirm  and  poor.  MANSION,  a  dwelling ;  a  large  house. 

EXERCISE        II. 

NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

NASfy,  wet,. filthy.  CbmrosiTE,  made  of  parts;  a  style  of 

gr,  est building  made  up  of  the  Ionian 

GOTHIC,  pertaining  to  the  Goth ;  hav-  and  Corinthian. 

ing  pointed  arches  and  clustered  InrBicate,  folded  in ;  full  of  windings. 

columns.  SimpLE,  without  folds ;  plain. 

TIGHT,  close,  admitting  little  air.  ert  est,  y 


Arey,  open  to  air,  spacious.  GREctan^  of  the  nature  or  style  of 

ANCIENI,  old,  of  olden  times.  Greece. 

MODERN,  recent,  of  late  times.  CORINTH  m??,  pertaining  to  Corinth;  a 

NOBLE,  stately.  delicate  order  of  building. 

er,  e9t DORIC,  pertaining  to  the  Dorians ;  a 

Roto/,  belonging  to  a  king.  simple  and  strong  style  of  build- 

PBiNCE/y,  like  a  prince,  in  the  style  of  ing. 

a  prince.  IONIC,  pertaining  to  the  lonians ;  a 
PLAIN,  even,  without  ornament  slender  and  majestic  order  of  build- 
*r,  est ing. 

FIFTH  STUDY. 

.IQIOTJB  HOUSES. 


RELIGIOUS  houses  have  received  marked  attention  in  all 
countries  and  ages.    They  have  stood  as  sacred  things  among 
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the  habitations  of  men,  instructing  the  world.  The  temples 
of  India  and  Egypt  were  once  their  glory.  The  temple  of 
Solomon  was  splendid.  Greece  made  the  abodes  of  her 
gods  beautiful.  Christians,  too,  have  taste,  and  have  reared 
excellent  buildings  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Churches  are  monuments  of  taste,  as  well  as  houses  for 
preaching,  prayer  and  the  other  ordinances  of  the  Christian 
religion.  A  noble  edifice  is  instructive. 


EXERCISE       I. 


NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 

PEW,  an  inclosed  seat  in  a  church. 
Had  the  Saxons  churches  before 
they  conquered  England  ? 

FRENCH. 

ABBEY,  a  house  where  monks  or  nuns 
reside. 

FONT,  a  basin  containing  water  for 
baptism. 

MOSQUE,  a  house  where  Mohammed- 
ans worship  God. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  place  where  the  dead 
repose. 

TEMPLE,  expanse ;  a  building  for 
worship. 

LATIN. 

CHAPEL,  a  hood ;  a  place  of  worship. 
CLOISTER,  a  house  inhabited  by  monks 
or  nuns. 

E   X   E   E    0    I 


TABERNACLE,  a  movable  building;  a 

place  of  worship. 
CONVENT,   a  place  where  monks  or 

nuns  reside. 

VESTRY,  a  room  attached  to  a  church. 
AI/TAR,  a  high  placo  for  sacrifice ;  a 

sacred  table. 
PULPIT,  a  raised  place  for  reading  the 

Word  of  God  and  preaching. 
ORGAN,   an  instrument;  the  largest 

wind  instrument  of  music. 

FANE,  a  temple;  a  place  sacred  to 

worship. 
CatsEDRal,  belonging  to  a  chair  or 

seat ;  the  chief  church  in  a  diocese. 
BAPTIST^,  the  place  in  some  churches 

where  baptism  is  administered. 

I  I . 


NAMES   OF   QUALITIES. 
FRENCH: 

CUSHION^,  furnished  with  cushions. 
VENERa&fc,  made  sacred  by  religious 
memories. 


SACRED  separated  from  what  is  com- 
mon ;  holy. 
ly,  ness 


MONAS^C,  pertaining  to  monks  or  nuna 
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LATIN.  DeDicA.'nsd,  devoted  to  God;   conse- 
crated, 

furnished  with  §eats.  GREEK 

made    common ;    treated 

with  violence.  Cmus-nan,  pertaining  to  Christ. 

PAGAN,  heathenish,  gentile.  JSccLEsiAs/ica/,     pertaining     to     the 

ish,  ism church. 

CONSECRATED  made  sacred  by  rites;  MoNKisA,  monastic,  somewhat  like  a 

dedicated  to  sacred  uses.  monk. 

SIXTH     STUDY. 
FUENITUBE. 

THE  word  is  of  French  origin,  and  means  what  is  put  on. 
It  includes  all  things  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  housekeeping.  The  Saxons  called  such  things  house- 
hold-stuff. 

Furniture,  in  ancient  times,  was  very  rude.  The  mat  or 
stool  was  the  common  seat.  Now  it  is  rich  in  the  extreme. 
Country  cottages  are  better  furnished  than  the  palaces  of 
many  ancient  kings.  Man  is  advancing  in  taste. 

EXEBCIBE       I 

NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  ROCKER,  «.  the  curved  wood  on  which 

a  chair  or  cradle  rocks. 
JUG,  *  an  earthen  vessel  for  holding    ^  ,  ft  notch  ^  in  any  ^ 

LADLE,  a  bowl  with  a  handle  to  lift 
Were  jugs  used  by  the  Saxons f  fluids. 

PITCHER,  ,.  an  earthen  vessel  with  a    CARD>  ft  ^^  ftn  in8tpument  for 

opening  or  breaking  flax  or  wool 
TUB,  «.  an  open  vessel  formed  with 

staves  and  hoops. 

_  , v  f          ,  CELTIC. 

HOOP,  «.  a  band  of  wood  or  metal 

for  binding  stave*.  MATTRESS,  «.  a  bed  stuffed  with  moss 

POKER,  «.  an  iron  bar  for  stirring  a        or  hair, 
fire.  PRONG,  «.  the  tine  of  a  fork. 
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TANKARD,  s.  a  drinking  vessel  with  a 
cover. 

GRIDIRON,  s.  a  grated  vessel  for  broil- 
ing meats. 

PIN,  s.  a  pointed  instrument  made  of 
wire. 

SPOON,  an  utensil  made  of  wood, 
horn  or  metal,  with  a  bowl  and 
handle. 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  of  twigs. 

s,  -maker 

FRENCH. 

CHAIR,  a  high  platform;  a  kind  of 

seat. 

man,   one  who   presides  in   a 

company. 
BUREAU,  a  table ;  a  chest  of  drawers. 

x,  more  than  one : — 

SKILLET,  s.  a  small  kitchen  vessel. 
GOBLET,  s.  a  drinking  vessel  without 

a  handle. 

BASIN,  s.  a  hollow  vessel  like  a  dish. 
POT,    s.    a    metallic  vessel   for  the 

kitchen. 
TOWEL,   s.   a  cloth  for  wiping   the 

hands. 
NAPKIN,  s.  a  cloth  used  for  wiping 

the  hands  at  table. 
CRUET,  s.  a  small  bottle  for  holding 

vinegar. 
CALDRON,    s.    a    vessel   for   heating 

liquids ;  a  great  kettle. 
COUCH,  s.  a  bed. 
BRUSH,  s.  an  instrument  for  cleaning 

things. 

CUSHION,  s.  a  stuffed  bag  for  a  seat. 
TABLE,  s.  a  flat  surface ;  an  article  of 

furniture. 

beer,  cloth,  book,  bell,  land,  talk  — 


MATCH,  a  combustible  body  used  to 
light  a  fire  or  lamp. 

KANGE,  s.  a  cast-iron  apparatus  for 
cooking. 

SCREEN,  s.  any  thing  that  cuts  off,  as 
heat. 

CHALICE,  a  cup  or  bowl;  a  sacra- 
mental cup. 

CASE,  s.  something  closed;  a  box  or 
covering. 

harden,  to  harden  the  outer  side. 

s,  ed,  ing 

LAMP,  s.  that  which  shines ;  a  vessel 
used  for  burning  fluid  to  give 
light. 

CaANDELier,  that  which  gives  candle- 
light; a  frame  with  branches  to 
hold  candles. 

FURNACE,  an  arched  place  for  fire ;  a 
place  where  strong  fire  may  be 
made. 

LATIN. 

SCUTT?<?,  s.  a  dish-like  pan. 

^,  any  vessel  made  for  use. 
,  a  defense  round  a  fire, 
a  small  box  or  case. 
CARPET,    a  covering  for  floors  and 

stairs. 

PICTURE,  a  painting. 
-frame,  -gallery 


BAROSCOPE,  that  which  discovers 
weight ;  an  instrument  for  finding 
the  weight  of  air. 

BAROMETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

THERMOMETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 


suring heat. 


ical 
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ZEROISE       II. 

NAMES    OF   QUALITIES. 


GOTHIC. 


Dowvy,  partaking  of  down ;  soft. 
SLIGHT,  weak,  feeble. 

CLUMSY,  short  and  thick,  awkward. 
ly,  ness. 

CKLTIO. 

LIMBER,  easily  bent,  pliable. 

FUMSY,  weak,  slight 
FRENCH. 
SuLLied^  soiled  or  clouded. 


SAFE,  free  from  danger. 

ty,  ly,  ness,  -guard,  -keeping 

PICTURESQUE,  the  pleasing  beauty  of 

a  picture. 
ly,  ness 

LATIN. 
TABULar,  pertaining  to  a  table ;  like  a 

table. 

SoLar,  pertaining  to  the  son, 
lamp 


CORAL,  made  of  coraL 

ASTRO/,  belonging  to  a  star. 
lamp 


SEVENTH     STUDY. 
THE  FAMILY.. 

THE  family  naturally  succeeds  the  furnished  house.  The 
word  denotes  an  assembly ',  and  is  applied  to  any  number  of 
persons  living  in  one  house  under  one  head.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  nation,  church  and  human  race. 

Marriage  gives  rise  to  the  family.  The  gospel  sanctifies 
and  elevates  it.  Wherever  the  gospel  comes,  there  woman 
is  honored  and  children  trained  in  virtue. 
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BXEEOISK      I. 


NAMES   OF  PEBSONS  AND  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 

LULLABY,  that  which  quiets ;  a  song 

for  babes. 

Has  every  mother  a  lullaby  ? 
SCOLD,  noisy  censure. 
TOT,  a  plaything  for  children. 

*,  -man,  -shop. 

PRATTLE,  much  little  talk 
PRATE,  much  talk  to  little  purpose. 
HURLT,  noise  or  confusion. 
FREAK,  a  sudden  start  or  humor. 
BABE,  a  boy,  the  young  of  man,  an 

infant. 

ish,  ishty,  ishness 

BOY,  a  male  child. 

s,  ish,  ishness,  hood 

•  CELTIC. 

BICKER^,  quarrelling,  a  kind  of  fight- 
ing. 

PRANK,  a  wild  caper. 
HAPPIES,  state  of  being  lucky ;  en. 

joyment  of  good. 
BURLY,  noise^  boisterous  confusion. 
CLAN,  a  family ;  a  race  or  tribe. 

ship,  the  office  or  rank  •• 

sman,  a  man  who 

FAGOT,  a  bundle  of  sticks  used  for 

fueL 

FRENCH. 

SIRE,  the  male  parent. 

Grand ,  a  great 

DAME,  s,  a  woman  of  common  rank. 

Ma ,  my 

6* 


Mes *,  my 

DAMS^,  s,  a  diminutive  of  woman ;  a 

miss. 
BANQUC^,  a  little  seat ;  a  feast 

s,  er,  -room,  -house 

HOBBY,  a  stick,  or  figure  of  a  horse 

on  which  boys  ride. 

horse,  a  wooden  — — — 

PET,  s.  a  little  thing,  as  a  babe,  dog  or 

lamb. 

PATERNITY,  fathership. 
MATERNITY,  the  relation  of  a  mother. 
FRATERNITY,  the  quality  of  a  brother, 

brotherhood. 
UNCLE,  a  brother  of  one's  father  or 

mother. 
AUNT,  a  sister  of  one's  father  or  mo 

ther. 
NEPHEW,  the  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Grand ,  the  grand 

NIECE,  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or 

sister. 

Grand ,  the  grand 

COUSIN,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 

uncle  or  aunt. 
ReLtnive,  one  connected  with  us  by 

blood  or  marriage. 
EeLArion,  a  person  connected  with  us 

by  blood  or  marriage. 

LATIN. 

FAMILY,  a  household. 

MATRON,  an  elderly  married  woman. 

ly,  hood 

lfn 1  not  like • 
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INFANT,  that  which  speaks;  a  little 
child. 

s,  He,  like,  cy ORPHAN,  a  child  who  has  lost  one  or 

GIRL,  a  female  child.  both  parents. 

s,  ish,  ishness,  ishly 

GERMAN,  a  brother;  a  first  cousin. 


EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES   OF   QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC;  MATKRN<Z£,   pertaining  to  a  mother, 

motherly. 

WICKED,  declining  from  what  is  right ;     ly 

having  an  evil  nature.                          FaATERNa/,  pertaining  to  a  brother, 
Do  wicked  persons  live  out  their        brotherly, 
lives?  ly 

SHABBY,  little,  mean  and  dirty.  LATIN. 

er,  est,  ly,  nets 

THRIFT^  prosperous ;  also,  frugal.  Pious,  godly,  or  honoring  God. 

er,  est,  ly ly,  -minded 

WoRTHy,  possessing  worth,  virtuous.  POOR,  needy. 

er,  est,  ly,  nets er,  est,  ly,  -house,  -laws 

OPULENT,  rich  or  wealthy. 

CELTIC.  ce 

HoxoRaWe,    of  high  rank,  much   es- 
PXRT,  smart,  brisk.  teemed. 

er,  est,  ly,  ness y,  nets 

NATtvtf,   pertaining  to  the  place  of 
FRENCH.  birth. 

RICH,  wealthy.  FAMiuar,  pertaining  to  a  family ;  eaay 

e*,  er,  est  — — —  in  conversation. 

FOREIGN,  of  another  nation.  ly,  ity 

er,  ness 

EAST,  smooth  and  flowing.  GREEK. 

er,  est,  ness 

PATERNO/,  pertaining  to  a  father,  fa-  CHRisrian,  pertaining  to  Christ 

therly.  ZEALOIM,  full  of  warmth  or  ardor. 
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EXERCISE       III. 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 


WHIMPER,  to  cry  with  a  low,  broken 
voice. 
Is  it  manly  to  whimper  ? 

WAIL,  to  weep  audibly. 

ed,  ing,  er 

LULL,  to  soothe  or  quiet. 

ed,  ing,  ingly    • 

DOZE,  to  take  a  light  sleep. 

d,  ing 

PAT,  to  stroke  with  the  fingers. 

-^ed,  ing 

HUSH,  to  still  or  calm. 

HANKER,    to    long  after;  to    desire 
strongly. 

TAMPER,  to  meddle  lightly  with. 

DRUB,  to  touch  or  beat. 

ed,  ing 

JEER,  to  rail  at. 

ed,  ing  — 

FONDLE,  to  caress  gently. 

DANDLE,  to  move  up  and  down,  as  an 
infant. 


BOUNCE,  to  spring  out,  or  back. 

SCOLD,  to  find  fault  noisily. 

s,  ed,  ing 

PRATTLE,  to  talk  much  on  little  things. 
s,  ed,  ing,  er 


s,  ed,  ing 

PRATE,  to  talk  much,  but  to  little  pur. 
pose. 


BRAO,  to  swell  out;  to  boast  of  one's 
self. 


BICKER,   to  fight  by  throwing  any 

thing. 
ed,  ing 


CHAT,  to  talk  in  a  prattling  way. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 
BANQUET,  to  treat  with  a  feast. 

CRY,  to  utter  a  rough  sound. 

-  es,  ed,  ing  - 


to  draw  back  ;  to  go  to  bed. 

.RETRENCH,  to  cut  off;  to  curtail. 

-  es,  ed,  ing,  ment  > 
FURNISH,  to  supply  with  what  is  need- 

ful. 

-  es,  ed,  ing  - 
GARNISH,  to  adorn,  or  set  off. 

SULLY,  to  soil  in  any  way. 

NOURISH,  to  feed  or  tend. 

-  --  es,  ed,  ing  - 
NURSE,  to  feed  with  food, 
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ProviDE,  to  see  beforehand ;  to  sup- 
ply coming  wants. 

s,  ed\  ing 

to  cover  over ;  to  guard. 

Adxoxian,  to  give  warning  to,  to  teach 
by  warning. 


i,  to  dress,  to  set  off. 
ing 


ScpooL,  to  teach  agreeably. 

Catecsisz,  to  sound  down,  or  teach 
with  the  voice ;  to  instruct  by  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

«,  d,  ing 


NINTH     STUDY. 

POOD. 

FOOD  is  a  prime  interest.  It  is  the  first  care  of  the  house- 
hold. In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  it  was  supplied 
abundantly  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Flesh  was  not  eaten 
till  after  the  deluge,  A.  M.  1656.  Food  is  now  a  luxury. 
Commerce  brings  to  our  tables  the  productions  of  all  cli- 
mates. But  luxury  in  food  is  attended  by  a  dread  retinue 
of  diseases. 

EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES    OF  THINGS. 


CAKE,    a  small  flat  mass  of  baked 

dough. 

Did     the     Saxons    use    leavened 

cakes  f 

BUN,  a  kind  of  cake. 
CRULLER,  a  curled  cake  boiled  in  fat 
SLICK,  a  thin  broad  piece  of  bread  or 

meat 

DUMPLING,  a  mass  of  boiled  dough. 
FLAPJACK,  a  pancake,  or  apple-puff. 


DREGS,  the  sediment  of  liquors. 
MUFFIN,  a  spongy  cake,  baked  on  a 

griddle. 
SOURKROUT,    cabbage    preserved    in 

brine. 
PICKLE,  any  thing  preserved  in  salt,  aa 

a  cucumber. 
TABT,  an  acid  pie. 
WINE,  the  fermented  juice  of  grapes. 

merchant,  -glass,  -bibber 

GAME,  animals  taken  in  the  chase. 
SNACK,  a  bite ;  hasty  repast 
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Gnr,  (from  Geneva,)  a  distilled  drink 
scented  with  oil  of  juniper  or  tur- 
pentine. 

CELTIC. 

CUSTARD,  a  compound  of  flour,  milk 

and  eggs,  sweetened  and  baked. 
FLUMMERY,  a  jelly  made  from  oaten 

meal. 
PUDDING,    that    which  swells ;  food 

made  of  flour  or  bread,  mUk  and 

eggs. 


FLAVOR,  the  quality  which  we  taste. 

SAVOR,  what  affects  the  taste. 

y,  iness 

Un ,  not 

COFFEE/  a  berry  used  in  making  a 

drink ;  a  certain  drink. 
CHOCOLATE,  a  paste  made  of  the  kernel 

of  the  cacao. 
SUGAR,  a  sweet  substance   obtained 

from  the  sugar-cane  or  maple. 
GRUEL,  food  made  of  boiled  meal 
JUMBLE,  a  ring-shaped  cake. 
OMELET,  a  pancake  of  eggs. 
TASTE,  the  flavor  perceived  by  the 

tongue. 

PORTER,  a  dark-brown  malt  liquor. 
GREASE,  animal  fat. 
CUT,  a  part  cut  off. 

st  let 

LEAVEN,  a  mass  of  sour  dough. 
FLOUR,  the  part  of  ground  grain  which 

is  eaten. 
PresERVEB,  fruit   or  vegetables  laid 

up  for  future  use/ 
BEEF,  the  meat  of  the  cow  tribe. 


MUTTON,  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

VEAL,  the  flesh  of  a  calf. 

PORK,  the  meat  of  the  swine. 

CIDER,  a  drink  made  of  apple  juice. 

barrel 

BATTER,  that  which  is  beaten ;  a  mix- 
ture. 

FRICASSEE,  a  f ry ;  a  stew  made  of 
chicken  cut  in  pieces. 

CLARET,  clear  wine. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  sparkling  wine  from 
this  part  of  France. 

SALAD,  raw  herbs  dressed  with  vine- 
gar or  oil. 

SAUCE,  a  mixture  eaten  with  food  to 
improve  its  flavor. 

SPICE,  an  aromatic  product  of  some 
plants  used  in  cooking. 

y,  iness 

Finance,  a  small  allowance. 

RAGOUT,  a  sauce  for  exciting  appetite. 


PofAtion,  a  drinking  or  draught. 

NuTRim<?«£,  that  which  nourishes. 

Decoction,  drink,  made  by  boiling. 

InFC&ion,  a  drink  made  by  extract- 
ing, as  tea. 

Concoction,  the  change  that  produces 
maturity. 

FERMENtato'ow,  a  change  produced 
by  the  atmosphere  in  any  sub- 
stance, as  wine  or  beer. 

CRUST,  something  hard  ;  the  outside 
covering  of  any  thing ;  a  piece  of 
bread. 

DIET,  food ;  manner  of  living  as  laid 

down  by  a  physician. 
FEAST,  a  rich  repast  partaken  with 
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GREEK.  mortal,  the  food  of  the  gods ;  also 

NECTAR,  the  drink  of   the  gods  ;   a  any  thing  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 

pleasant  drink.  smell. 

4wBROsiA,    that  which    makes    im-  al 


EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

SCANTY,  narrow,  small,  or  little.  CRUDE,  raw,  not  cooked. 

Was  the  meal  scanty  ?  ness,  ity  

STALK,  settled,  tasteless  from  age.  Pusoent,  sharp,  as  an  acid. 

CRISP,  easily  crumbled. 
CELTIC.  ^  egt)  ness 

DAWTY,  nice,  pleasing  to  the  taste.          SUMPTUOUS,  very  costly  or  expensive. 

FRENCH.  ABSTEMIOUS,  withdrawing,  sparing  in 

diet 
MUSTY,  mouldy  or  sour.  ,    ^M 

LEAVEN**;  made  light  by  fermenta- 

r±— 

GREASY,  oily,  unctuous.  GASTRIC,  pertaining  to  the  digestive 

ly,  ness juice  of  the  stomach. 

FLAVOR^  scented  so  as  to  affect  the  SACCHARIC,  pertaining  to  sugar, 
taste  and  smelL 


EZBBOI8B     III 
NAMES  OF   ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  —ed,  ing 

to  break  into  a  confused  mass.  CRUMBLE,  to  break  into  crumbs. 

—tdting 8,d,ing 

Can  you  maah  an  apple  f  SLICE,  to  cut  into  thin  piece* 

LACK,  to  need  or  want ;  to  be  desti  f,  d,  ing 

tute  of. 
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OELTKJ.  LEAVEN  to  raise,  or  make  light  by 

ROAST,  to  cook  in  an  oven.  eaven. 

S)  ed,  ing ~ s>  ed>  **  ^ 

GOEGE,  to  swallow  greedily ;  to  cram. 

FRENCH.  .      ,    .    „ 

«,  a,  ing 

TASTE,  to  perceive  by  the  tongue. 

,,d,ing "=•• 

STEW,  to  boil  gently.  FEY,  to  cook  in  a  pan  dressed  with 

*,  ed,  ing fat 

BOIL,  to  cook  in  boiling  water.  es,  ed,  ing,  -pan 

s,  ed,  ing,  er FsBMent,  to  change  a  body  by  the  ac- 

to  cook  over  coals.        «  tion  of  the  air,  or  any  acid  sub- 

ed,  ing stance. 

POACH,  to  cook  eggs  by  warm  water.       s,  d,  ing 

es,  ed,  ing  MASTICATE,  to  chew  or  bruise  with  the 

QUAFF,  to  drink  off  teeth. 

s,  ed,  ing s,  d,  ing,  ion  

SCUM,  to  remove  what  rises  to  the  sur-  J5t'oE8T,  to  dissolve  food  in  the  sto- 

face  in  cooking.  mach. 

s,  ed,  ing — $,  ed,  ing,  ion 

Cur,  to  part,  to  separate  into  pieces.  DIET,  to  live  in  a  certain  way  as  to 

s,  ing food. 

SEASON,  to  make  savory  by  salt  and    8,  ed,  ing 

spices.  FEAST,  to  eat  rich  provisions ;  to  dine 

s,  d,  ing sumptuously. 

SPICE,  to  flavor  with  spice.  s,  ed,  ing 

— • — s,  d,  ing Decovr,  to  prepare  by  boiling, 

PresEEVE,  to  season  with  sugar  for    8,  ed,  ing 

future  use.  Concoct,  to  digest  or  turn  food  into 

— • s,  d,  ing chyle. 

//IFUSE,  to  pour  in ;  to  steep  in  liquor     s,  ed,  ing 

without  boiling.  J.&STAIN,  to  keep  from,  to  forbear. 


TENTH     STUDY. 

CLOTHING. 

CLOTHING  is  a  necessary  want,  and  follows  hard  upon 
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food.     What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  sail  we  drink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  are  daily  questions. 

Clothing  was  once  simple.  We  read  of  aprons  of  fig 
leaves  and  coats  of  skin  in  Eden.  Now,  we  hear  of  shawls 
valued  at  four  hundred  dollars.  Commerce  ministers  to  the 
tastes  and  fashions  of  men  in  this  respect.  Clothing  has 
become  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and,  like  all  luxuries, 
brought  with  it  disease  and  folly. 

EXERCISE     I. 


NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


MUFF,  thick  gloves ;  a  cover  for  the 

hands  made  of  fur. 

Are  muffs  used  in  warm  countries  ? 
SKIRT,  the  lower  part  of  a  garment 
SHIRT,  a  loose  garment  worn  next  the 

body. 
FLOUNCE,    a    narrow  band   of    cloth 

sewed  to  a  skirt 
JERKIN,  a  coarse  jacket 
FOB,  a  pocket  for  a  watch. 
FLAP,  the  part  of  the  coat  from  the 

hips  downwards. 
GARTER,  a  string  or  band  to  tie  the 

stocking. 
RUFFLE,  a  puckered  article  of  dress. 

CELTIC. 

RUFF,  a  piece   of  plaited  linen  worn 

round  the  neck. 

GOWN,  a  woman's  outer  garment 
APRON,  cloth  or  leather  worn  on  the 

front  of  the  body. 

a  fringe  ;  a  hanging  ornament 


RIBBON,  a  narrow  web  of  silk. 
LOOP,  the  doubling  of  a  string. 
FLANNEL,  wool ;  cloth  made  of  woollen 

yarn. 
PLATT,  a  fold,  as  in  the  bosom  of  a 

shirt 

TUCK,  a  fold  made  round  a  skirt 
STOCKING,  a  garment  for  the  foot  and 

leg. 
TROWSEBS,  a  loose  garment  extending 

from  the  waist  to  the  ankle. 
GOGGLE,  a  kind  of  spectacles  used  to 

cure  squinting. 
CLOG,  a  wooden  shoe. 
CLASP,  a  hook  for  fastening  any  thing, 

as  clothes. 

FRENCH. 

FESTOON,  a  tie;  a  garland  or  head 
dress. 

COSTUME,  custom ;  a  mode  of  dress. 

GARB,  looks ;  and  then  dress  as  it  ap- 
pears. 

GUISE,  appearance;  and  then  drees 
like  another. 
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GARMENT,  ornameat  ;  any  clothing. 
BONNET,  a  covering  for  the  head. 
MITTEN,  a  kind  of  glove  for  the  hand. 
COAT,  that  which  covers;   an  outer 

garment. 
Over  - 


shoe  that  extends  to  the 

ankle. 

BusKm,  a  kind  of  half  boot 
SCARF,  a  fragment  ;  a  loose  width  of 

cloth  hanging  from  the  shoulders. 
BUTTON,  a  bud  or  knob;    an  article 

for  binding  a  vest  or  coat. 
BUCKLE,  a  ring;    an  instrument   to 

fasten  dress. 
ROBE,  a  long  gown. 
DRESS,  that  which  makes  us  straight  ; 

garments  for  the  body. 
l,  clothing  or  dress. 

t,  garments  or  clothing. 
BRACED,  an  ornament  for  the  wrist. 
FRINGE,  an  ornament  of  loose  threads. 
PLUME,  a  feather  worn  as  an  orna- 

ment. 

MASK,  a  cover  for  the  face. 
CROWN,  top  or  roundness;  an  orna- 

ment worn  on  the  head  by  kings. 


CHAPLET,  a  wreath  for  the  head. 
VEST,  a  body  or  waist  garment. 

ure,  garments  or  clothing. 

BUSK,  a  piece  of  steel  or  whalebone 

worn  in  stays. 

GUSSET,  an  angular  piece  of  cloth. 
PATTEN,  a  wooden  shoe  worn  to  keep 

the  inner  shoe  from  the  ground. 
PmwiG,  a  small  wig  or  covering  of 

false  hair. 

LATIN. 

COLLAR,  the  neck;   something  worn 

round  the  neck. 
FRONT^,  a  band  for  the  brows. 
SIGNET,  a  sign  or  seal. 
CINCTURE,  a  belt  or  girdle  worn  round 

the  body. 

V^STment,  clothing ;  outer  dress. 
SACK,  a  square  cloak;  a  loos*  outer 

garment. 


TIARA,  a  kind  of  turban  or  crown. 
SANDAL,  a  shoe  consisting  of  a  sole 

bound  to  the  foot. 
ZONE,  a  girdle  or  waist-band. 


EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  SLOVEN/?/,  like  what  is  careless ;  loose 

and  disorderly. 

STRIPED,  formed  of  lines  of  different  LOOSE,  free,  untied. 

colors.  er,  est,  ness,  ly 

SABLE,  a  black  or  dark  color.  TIDY,  neat,  snug  in  appearance. 

COSTLY,  of  a  high  price ;  expensive.  er,  est,  ness,  ly 

er,  est Un ,  er,  est 

CLUMSY,  ill  made  ;  badly  formed.  CELTIC. 

CROOKCC?,  bent  or  curved.  FLIMSY,  thin  ;  of  loose  texture. 
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FRENCH-  LATIN. 

FINE,  thin,  delicate.  RUSTIC,  pertaining  to  the  country 

simple  or  coarse. 

BEAufi/u/.having  qualities  that  please.     DECOROWJ,  decent*  or  suitable. 
NEAT,  clean,  not  tawdry.  ly 

Surrata,  that  which  becomes  a  per-  GREKK- 

ORNATE,  adorned,  beautiful 

EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

OOTHIC-  PLAIT,  to  put  in  folds. 

CRIMPLE,  to  draw  together  in  close    '~        **  ing 

folds.  CLASP'  to  fast€n  wifch  a  took  or  clasp. 

Do  ladies  crimple  their  collars  ?          ,r      *'  ed>  tnff   ' 

RUFFLE;  to  contract  into  plaits.  I  *'  ed>  inff  ' 

»,  ed,  inff,  er TASSEL,  to  adorn  with  tassels. 

MUFFLE,  to  cover  or  dress  warmly.  ""*'  ^  tn^  ~~ 

TIGHTEN,  to  make  close. 

«/,  inff BRUSH,    to    clean    by  brushing,    aa 

RAVEL,  to  tear  out,  or  unweave,  as  a  clothes. 

thread. es,  ed,  inff 

ed,  inff SCREEN,  to  separate   or  keep  off,  aa 

DECK,  to  cover,  adorn.  cold. 

Un fd DRESS,  to  deck  the  body. 

DANGLE,  to  hang  loosely.  es,  ed,  inff  . 

«,  ed,  ing MASK,  to  cover  the  face. 

GARTER,  to  tie  with  a  string  or  band.  '     — *»  ed>  inff  • 

— ^  ed,  ing  —  ROBE,  to  adorn  with  a  long  gown, 

C1LTIC-  ^n ,  «,  ed,  ing 

EQUIP,  to  furnish,  as  a  soldier 

fetid  .  ~*  .-. 
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AtnKE,  to  dress  with  elegance. 

s,  ed,  ing 

DISGUISE,  to  conceal  by  an  unusual 
habit  or  mask. 

s,  ed,  ing 

PLUME,  to  set  or  adorn  with  feathers. 

Un ,  to  take  off 

— s,  ed,  ing 

ATRANGE,  to  set  in  order. 

$,  ed,  ing,  ment 

Dis ,  s,  ed,  ing,  ment 

APPAREL,  to  dress. 

s,  ed,  ing 

FRINGE,  to  adorn  a  garment  or  piece 

of  furniture  with  a  fringe 
s,  ed,  ing 


CROWN,  to  invest  with  a  crown. 

VEST,  to  clothe  or  cover  the  body. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 

Di  -  ,  to  take  off  - 

SUIT,  to  fit  ;  to  dress  well. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 

LATIN. 

Adorn*,  to  deck  beautifully. 

-  s,  ed,  ing,  ment  - 
FIT,  to  adapt  to  a  person. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 

to  fit  one  thing  to  another. 
ed,  ing  - 


TWELFTH     STUDY. 

ACTION   AND   REST. 

BEST,  like  sleep,  is  broken  by  the  wants  of  action. 
Man  is  born  for  action  and  strife.  To  do,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  soul ;  and  when  the  dust  falls  upon  the  dflmn-lid,  this 
is  the  experienced  watchword  of  eternity.  It  is  well. 
Action  properly  directed  leads  to  honor  and  health,  and 
fulfils  the  command  of  God. 

«» 

EXERCISE        I. 


NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


LUCK,  that  which  falls  or  happens. 
Is  luck  the  name  of  Providence  ? 
/,  iness,  ily,  less 


Un ,  not 

SHRIEK,  a  sharp  shrill  cry  of  fear. 
SLEEP,  relaxing  of  body  and  mind. 
DOZE,  a  light  sleep. 
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DUMP,  a.  dumb,  gloominess.  QUIET,  rest ;    state  of  a  thing  not  in 

ink,  iahly motion. 

BOUNCE,  a  leap  or  spring.  ude,  **t 

ViGiLancc,  state  of  being  watchful. 

CELTIC.  OccuRRcnce,  the   act  or  state  of  be- 

coming. 
HAP,  what  comes  suddenly;  fortune.     Reamaume^  the  act  or  state  of  be. 

coming  again. 

AduERKnce,  the  act  or  state  of  cleav- 
TROUBLE,  a.  that  which  disturbs ;  an        ing  to. 

affliction  or  sorrow.  CorivLvence,  the  act  or  state  of  flow- 

EASE,  rest  in  a  quiet  state.  ing  together. 

y,  er,  eat Obsnnocy,  the  state  of  fixedness. 

Un ,  not Lasor,  that  which  wearies ;  work. 

CHANCE,  that  which  befalls  unexpect- 
edly. GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENERGY,  force,  or  active  power. 

Aorton,  the  act  of  doing ;  any  thing    PAUSE,  a  ceasing  from  action  for  a 
done.  time. 


EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES    OF   QUALITIES. 


FRENCH. 


RASH,  hasty,  without  deliberation.  QUIET,  still  and  secure. 

gr,  eft,  ly,  nest  -  Un  -  ,  not  - 

QUEER,  odd,  singular.  BRAVE,  daring. 

-  er,  eat,  ly,  neat  -  -  er,  est,  ly,  ery  - 
HARSH,  rough,  severe. 

-  er,  e»t,  lyt  nett  «  LATIN. 

DROWSY,  heavy  with  sleep. 

K    neu  _  ViGiLanf,  continuing  to  be  watchfuL 

LAZY,  not  disposed  to  action,  inactive.  Ob*™«*',  set  in  opinion. 

_  I     ^n  _  MUTE,  dumb,  without  the  power  of 

words. 


CELTIC.  yt 

PUBLIC,  pertaining    to    the   people; 
BRISK,  lively,  spirited.  common. 
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stript ;  then  belonging  to  a  Come,  pertaining  to  mirth. 

person.  al,  ally 

GREEK.  TRAGIC,  pertaining  to  a  goad ;  mourn- 
ORGANZC,  pertaining  to  an  organ.  ful. 

al  ally  — — —  oil)  ally  — — — — 

PERIODS,  pertaining  to  a  period ;  at  FRANTIC,  pertaining  to  a  rush ;  rav- 
fixed  times.  ing. 


EXERCISE        III. 

NAMES   OP  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  SHRIEK,  to  utter  a  shrill  cry  of  fear. 

S)  ed,  ing 

GRAPPLE,  to  feel  with  the  hands ;  to  SpIBTj  to  throw  out  water  suddenly. 

seize  greedily.  s,  ed,  ing 

Is  it  rude  to  grapple  any  thing  ?  START,  to  rush  or  move  suddenly. 

SCRAMBLE,  to  move   or  scrape  with  STARTLE,  to  cause  to  move  suddenly. 

the  hands ;  to  crawl  on  the  hands.  s,  ed,  ing 

d,  ing  —  SHUDDER,  to  shake  with  fear,  whirl. 

STRIVE,  to   make   efforts  to  do    any  s,  ed,  ing  — 

thing.  TROUBLE,  to  stir  up  ;  to  annoy. 

STROVE,  did STOP,  to  arrest  or  hinder. 

STRIVEN,  having s,  ed,  ing,  er,  age 

PUFF,  a  sudden  emission  of  breath.  DASH,  to  strike  violently. 

,  to  emit  breath  suddenly.  es,  ed,  ing  • 

ed,  ing,  er DROWSE,  to  make  heavy  with  sleep. 

DANGLE,  to  hang  loosely.  «,  ed,  ing 

dt  ing DOZE,  to  sleep  lightly. 

SWERVE,  to  vary  from  what  is  right.  s,  ed,  ing 

s,  d,  ing 

NIP,  to  pinch  any  thing. 

s,  ed,  ing ABRIDGE,  to  lessen,  as  a  book. 

BELONG,  to  reach  to ;  to  be  the  prop-  s,  ed,  ing,  ment 

erty  of  one.  Uh ed,  not 

s,  ed,  ing Fix,  to  make  stable. 

TWIRL,  to  move  round  swiftly.  es,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing Un ,  es,  ed,  ing 
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QUIVER,  to  shake  or  tremble.  LABOR,   to   weary  with    effort;    to 

a,  ed,  ing  — — —  work. 

QUIT,  to  leave. 


LATIN-  MIMIC,  to  ape,  or  imitate. 

ERE,  to  wander  from  the  way.  «,  ed,  ing,  ry 

«,  ed,  ing,  or PRACTISE,  to  act  or  make. 

VEX,  to  irritate  or  make  angry.  a,  ed,  ing 

et,  ed,  ing,  ation PAUSE,  to  cease  from  action  for   a 

TEMPT,  to  draw  to  an  evil  act  time. 

s,  ed,  ing,  atwn *,  ed,  ing 


CHAPTER     XI. 
MAN. 

MAN,  very  early  in  life,  becomes  the  absorbing  object  of 
thought.  As  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  look  upon 
home,  and  the  things  of  home,  he  fixes  his  young  eye  and 
heart  upon  man.  Man,  in  those  who  love  and  wait  upon 
him,  has  his  chief  attention.  From  these  he  proceeds  to 
notice  the  visitor  and*  the  stranger,  teaching  us  that  there  is 
something  within  him  directing  his  regards  to  man  as  the 
lord  of  this  world.  Thus  it  is  written  concerning  God: 
"  The  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men." 

Man  is  now  to  be  studied,  and  the  words  that  relate  to 
him,  gathered  up  and  stored  away  for  daily  use. 

THIRTEENTH    STUDY 
MAN. 

MAN,  at  the  present  time,  appears  in  great  variety  upon 
the  earth.  He  differs  in  color,  form,  size,  intelligence,  religion 
and  civilization.  It  is  only  the  difference  of  variety.  The 
Bible  and  true  science  declare  that  man  has  a  common 
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origin,  and  that  his  first  home  was  in  Central  Asia.     There 
are  about  one  billion  of  men  at  present  on  the  earth. 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES   OF   PERSONS   AND   THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 

DUNCE,  a  person  of  dull  mind. 

Are  dunces  slow  of  mind  ? 
BOOB,  a  rustic ;  a  rude  person. 

ish,  ishness 

SLAVE,  a  person  held  in  bondage. 
SiKreling,  a  tall  slender  youth. 
TROLLOP,  a  strolling  woman. 
DWELLER,    an    inhabitant    of    some 

place. 

BOOBY,  stupid  fellow. 
Doxan?,  one  who  doats,  one  impaired 

in  mind. 

ROVER,  one  who  wanders. 
WHIM,  a  sudden  start  of  the  mind ; 

fancy. 

HUNCH,  a  hump. 

back,  a  hump-back. 


Sluggard,  a  lazy  person ;    one  given 
to  sleep  in  idleness. 

a  freeman. 

r,  a  heavy  idle  clown, 
r,  one  who  works  clumsily. 
r,  one  who  brags. 
CRONE,  an  old  withered  person. 


FRENCH. 


BARON,  a  nobleman  of  the  third  de 
gree. 

COUNT,  a  nobleman  of  the  second  de- 
gree. 

Vis ,  a  nobleman  of  a  low  de- 
gree. 

DANDY,  a  silly  felloSv ;  a  coxcomb. 

Cowarc?,  one  who  wants  courage  to 
meet  danger. 

ly,  liness 

SOJOURN,  under  or  through  a  day ;  a 
short  stay. 


BEAU,  fine    and  handsome; 
dressed  man. 


well 


HARLEQUIN,    a    buffoon 
parti-colored  clothes. 


BELLE,  a  well-dressed  lady. 
SIR,  sire  or  lord. 
MONSIEUR,  Mr.,  my  sire. 
MESSIEURS,  more  than  one — 
DUPE,  one  easily  led  astray. 
FOOL,  blunt  or  void  of  sense. 

ish,  ishly,  ishness  — — — — 

CHUM,  a  chamber-fellow. 
TRAVEL^/,    on&  who  visits 

countries. 
MIEN,  the  look,  or  air. 

I,  a  single  person. 
-ly,  ity 


foreign 


dressed     in    Master,  the  greater  who  guides ;  the 
man  who  manages. 
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,  the  less  who  guides  ;    the 
one  who  serves. 

BOY,  a  male  child  ;  a  youth. 

-  ish,  ishness,  hood  - 

GIRL,  a  female  child;   a  young  wo- 
man. 

-  wA»  ishness,  hood  - 
ART,  strength,  practice  of  skill. 

IDIOT,  a  natural  fool 
PERSON,  an  individual  man. 

-  al,  ally,  ality  - 
Disciple,  a  follower  ;  a  learner. 


f,  one  who  mores  ba6k  into 
a  country. 
Vorary,  one  devoted  to  any  service, 


one   sent;    a  person  who 
saw  the  miracles  of  Christ. 

MEKZC,  one  who  imitates  another. 
MARTYR,  one  put  to  death  for  adher- 
ing to  his  cause. 

CYN»C,  pertaining  to  a  dog;  a  surly 
man. 


MISER,  a  miserable  or  covetous  per-    PATRIO*,  one  who  loves  his  country. 


ACCOMPLICE,  one  joined  with  another 
,  one  who  quits  one  coun-        in  crime, 
try  for  another. 


x  E  E  o  I 


i  I. 


NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 


GOTHIC. 

ODD,  singular  in  manner. 
Are  some  men  odd? 

er,  est,  lyt  ness 

RASH,  hasty. 

er,  est,  lyt  ness  — — — 
SPRUCE,  nice  and  trim. 
PLUMP,  fat  and  round. 

er,  est,  ness  -— 

GRUFF,  rough  and  stern. 

• er,  ett,  ly,  ness 

BUSHY,  thick  and  spreading. 
CURLY,  of  a  crispy  nature. 
MEEK,  mild  and  soft  in  temper. 
er,  est,  ly,  ness 


QUEER,  odd  and  notional. 

er,  est,  ly,  ness 

PALTRY,  mean  and  low. 

SLEEK,  smooth  and  even,  as  the  hair. 

STOUT,  strong  and  lusty. 

er,  est,  ly,  ness 

SLENDER,  thin  and  delicate. 

er,  est,  ness 

SLUGGISH,  of  an  idle  heavy  nature. 
lyf  ness 

CELTIC. 

TALL,  high  in  stature. 


FOND,  foolishly  loving. 

•  -er,  est,  ly,  ness  - 
FLIPPANT,   smooth    and    flowing, 
speech. 

FRENCH. 
MODEST,  retired  and  gentle. 

Amable,  worthy  of  love, 
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SANGUINE,  ruddy  with  temper. 


VAIN,  empty  and  showy. 

JEALOUS,  suspicious  of  rivalry. 
FRANK,  free  and  open. 

-  ly,  ness  - 
GAY,  merry  and  sportive. 

-  er,  est,  ety,  ness  -- 
JOLLY,  full  of  mirth. 
CANDID,  fair  and  open. 

DROLL,  humorous. 

-  er,  est,  ly,  ness,  ery 


LATIN. 


greatly  generous. 
ly  - 


Pious,    godly,    honest   in    honoring 
God. 


MAscuLme,  pertaining  to  a  man. 
FEMINW«,  pertaining  to  a  woman. 
GLUTTONOWS,  given  to  excessive   eat- 
ing. 
SENTIENT,  having  power  to  notice. 

GREEK. 

BLUNT,  dull  and  rude. 

er,  est,  ly,  ness 

CYN«C,  of  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

ally 

the  nature  of  Christ. 

-like,  ly 


EXERCISE       III. 


NAMES    OF    ACTIONS. 


GOTHKX 

BEG,  to  ask  or  crave, 

Need  any  one  beg  in  this  country  ? 

ary,  able,  ar,  ed,  ing  • 

RAVE,  to  rage,  to  wander  in  mind. 

s,  ed,  inff,  er 

MUMBLE,  to  speak  mutteringly. 

«,  ed,  inff,  er 

GRUMBLE,  to  make    a   hollow  noise  ; 

to  speak  with  discontent. 

' 


FUMBLE,  to  stop,  to  feel  along. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

LULL,  to  throw  down  and  quiet. 

LOLL,  to  lean,  to  lie  at  ease. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

LOITER,  to  be  late,  stay  behind. 

WAGE,  to  lay,  to  bet. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

HASTE,  to  hurry,  to  urge  forward. 
s,  ed,  ing,  en 
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SQUANDER,  to  spend  wastefully.  TRAVAIL,  to  toil  or  labor  with  pain. 

RAISE,  to  rouse,  lift  up.  I?<?MEAN,  to  behave,  to  conduct  oneseli 

HUNCH,  to  thrust  with  the  elbow.  BLAME,  to  censure,  find  fault 

s,  ed,  ing 8,  ed,  ing,  able,  ably 

SPORT,  to  play  or  make  merry..  FLATTER,  to  soothe  by  praise. 

s,  ed,  ing «,  ed,  ing,  er 

STRUT,  to  walk  proudly. 

«,  ed,  ing LATIN. 

Sir,  to  rest  in  a  certain  posture. 

*,  ing EMIGRATE,  to  quit  one  country  for 

Sat another. 

WAIL,  to  cry  out,  to  lament  s,  ed,  ing 

•  $,  ed,  ing /^MIGRATE,  to  move  back  into  one's 

GRUMBLE,  to  murmur  or  growl  with        country. 

discontent  —         s,  ed,  ing 

8,  ed,  ing CENSURE,  to  find  fault  with  any  one. 

BLUNDER,  to  move  blindly,  to  err.  s,  ed,  ing 

8,  ed,  ing,  er  — — —  Conpivx,  to  put  trust  in  another. 

s,  ed,  ing,  en't 

CELTIC.  JVIGAGE,  to  enlist,  or  hire. 

8,  ed,  ing,  ment 

BLAB,  to  speak  without  thinking.  -EnRAQE,  to  excite  to  fury. 

Do  children  blab  tales  ?  a,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing,  *r 

GREEK. 
FRENCH. 

THEORIZE,  to  speculate  about  things, 
/SOJOURN,  to  tarry  under  or  through  a        to  guess  about  truth. 

day ;  to  make  a  short  stay.  8,  ed,  ing 

»,  ed,  ing SCHEME,  to  hold,  to  project  designs  or 

COMPRISE,  to  include,  as  a  discourse        selfish  plans. 

in  few  words.  «,  ed,  ing 

8,  ed,  ing PORE,  to  look  steadily,  to  examine 

TRAVEL,  to  visit  foreign  countries.  peeringly. 
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FOURTEENTH     STUDY. 

THE    BODY. 

THE  body  of  man  is  a  wonderful  structure,  and  requires 
much  care.  Pure  air,  wholesome  food,  fit  clothing,  the  free 
use  of  water  and  agreeable  employments,  are  necessary  to 
preserve  health.  The  finest  bodily  forms  are  still  found  in 

Iran,  near  the  site  of  Eden.     This  is  a  remarkable  fact. 

1 

EXERCISE       I. 

NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  inous  - 

LEG,  the  limb  by  which  an  animal    GLA*D'  a  soft'  flesh^  nut'like  organ. 
11  ule,  ular,  ulous,  ulation - 

Do  the  legs  form  instruments  of  SPINE,  the  back-bone  of  an  animal 

motion?  al— 

GAIT,  the  manner  of  walking.  cord>  narrow 

GROIN,  the  depressed  part  of  the  body.  POTSK,  that  which  is  driven,  a  beating 

of  the  heart 

CELTia  -ation*  less 

WAIST,  that  part  of  the  body  that  is  Cuncle,  the  outer  skin, 

pressed  by  our  clothes;  part  below  TENDON,  a  bundle  of  fibres  by  which 
the  ribs.  a  muscle  is  joined  to  a  bone. 

FRENCH.  -46soRBENT,  that  which  sucks  up ;   a 
JAW,  the  cheek  ;  the  bones  in  which        vessel  of  tne  tod7- 

the  teeth  are  fixed.  ItOAment,  that  which  binds  or  unites. 

jone SiATwre,  the  standing  height. 

MUSCLE,  a  fleshy  fibre,  and  also  the 

organ  of  motion.  GREEK. 

FIBRE,  a  thread;  a  fine  part  of  the  . 

flesh  of  the  body.  POB*  a  8ma11  PassaSe  m  the  skm- 


NERVE,  an  organ  of  feeling. 

LAim  ous,  ously 

e,  a  smooth  elastic  substance,     J9«'apHRAGM,  the  breathing  muscle, 
softer  than  bone.  AGONY,  anguish  of  body  or  mind. 
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EXERCISE     II. 


NAMES    OF   QUALITIES. 


GOTHIC. 


PLUMP,  thick,  unhandy  or  fleshy. 
Is  a  healthy  child  plump  ? 

-  er,  est,  ness  - 
STOUT,  strong 

-  er,  est,  ly,  nets  - 
LUSTY,  bulky  and  strong. 

STRONG,  severe,  endued  with  power 

-  er,  est,  ly,  ness 
STURDY,  hardy  and  strong. 

-  er,  est,  ness,  ly  - 
RAKZ*A,  dissolute  and  wicked. 

GRUFF,  rough  and  surly. 

-  ly>  nets  - 

CELTIC. 

dull  and  inactive. 
lyt  ness  - 


FRENCH. 


HARDY,  advancing  forward,  resolute. 

er,  eft,  ness,  hood 

LIVID,  black  and  blue. 

PUNY,  small  and  feeble. 
LATIN. 

MuscuLar,  pertaining  to  the  muscles, 
strong. 


™     P("  VIGOROM*,  full  of  bodily  strength. 


ly,  ness 

firm  and  strong. 


,  having  a  gross  body. 

JuGULor,  pertaining  to  the  neck. 
VrroJ,  belonging  to  the  life. 


FEEBLE,  weak,  without  much  power. 
-  er,  est,  ly,  ness  - 
/nFiRM,  not  sound,  weak. 
ity  - 


pertaining  to  nature;  also 
to  the  body  of  man. 

PLETHORIC,  pertaining  to  fulness,  over- 
charged. 

CHOLERIC,  pertaining  to  bile;  easily 
excited  to  anger. 

MELANCHOLIC,  pertaining  to  black  bile; 
given  to  gloomy  forebodings. 


EXERCISE     III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 


GOTHIC. 

DEE,  to  sink,  perish. 
Does  the  soul  die  ? 


GASP,  to  open  the  mouth  wide  for 
breath. 

s,  ed,  ing 

CROUCH,  to  cringe  or  stoop  down. 
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SLAKE,  to  quench  thirst 

s,  ed,  ing 

SPRAWL,  to  lie  outspread. 
ing,  er 


CRAWL,  to  creep  as  a  -worm. 

ed,  ing,  er 

TRIP,  to  fall  by  striking  the  feet;  to 
move  lightly. 

s,  ed,  ing,  ingly 

JUMP,  to  leap  or  spring. 

s,  ed,  ing 

GULP,  to  drink  eagerly. 

s,  ed,  ing 

SPRAIN,  to  burst,  to  weaken  a  joint. 

MANGLE,  to  cut  and  tear  the  body. 

SiAGGer,  to  reel  to  and  fro. 

s,  ed,  ing • 

SHIVER,  to  shake  with  cold  or  fear. 

FIDGET,  to  move  about  in  starts. 

STRIP,  to  take  off,  to  uncover. 
s,  ed,  ing 

CELTIC. 

WRiGQle,  to  move  the  body  quickly  to 
and  fro. 

FRENCH. 

MAIM,  to  hurt,  to  deprive  of  the  use  of 
a  limb. 
Can  we  maim  the  body 

GORMANDIZE,  to  eat  greedily 
s, 


ive  again,  to  come  to  life. 

s,  ed,  ing 

to  overload  the  stomach. 

DANCE,  to  move  orderly  to  music. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

STANCH,  to  stop  from  flowing,  as  blood. 
es,  ed,  ing 

LATIN. 
-PtfrspiRE,  to  breathe  through ;  to  throw 

off  the  fluids  of  the  body  through 

the  skin. 

s,  ed,  ing 

ANiMate,  to  give  or  invigorate  with  life. 

s,  ed,  ing,  ion 

CircuiATE,  to  carry  round;  to  move 

around,  as  the  blood. 

DISLOCATE,  to  put  out  of  place,  as  a 

bone. 

s,  ed,  ing,  ion  ——^— 

MuriLate,  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  body. 

«,  ed,  ing 

JResuacnate,  to  raise  life  again,  as  after 

drowning. 

ed,  ing,  ion 

,  to  loosen  again. 

es,  ed,  ing,  ation 

J&SPIRE,  to  breathe. 

s,  ed,  ing,  ation 

/SIM/FUSE,  to  overspread,  as  with  vapor 

or  tincture. 


PANT,  to  breathe  shortly,  to  palpitate. 


ACHE,  to  experience  pain. 

s,  ed,  ing 

AGONIZE,  to  distress  with  extreme  pain, 
to  torture. 
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FIFTEENTH      STUDY. 
THE  HEAD. 

THE  head  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  body.  It  differs  in 
form  and  size  in  different  varieties  of  the  human  race.  The 
Japhetic  is  commonly  the  finest  form. 

The  face  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  head,  and  seems  formed 
to  converse  with  heaven.  The  Greeks  named  man  after  his 
erect  countenance :  the  Latins  spoke  of  his  divine  face. 


E  X 


BOISE      I  . 


NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


the 


SKULL,   the  bone   that  incloses 

brain. 

Is  the  skull  strongly  made! 
SCALP,  the  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
CURL,  a  twisted  part  of  the  hair. 


WHISKER,  the  hair  of  the  cheek. 
SMILE,  a  pleasing  and  lighted  change 

of  feature. 
BLUSH,   a  glow  of   face    expressing 

health,  joy,  or  shame. 
FLUSH,  a  heated  glow  produced  by  a 

rush  of  blood. 
BLEAR,  sore  and  watery,  as  the  eye. 

HAW,  a  stop  or  stumble  in  speaking. 

GLANCE,  a  ray  of  bright  light  flung 

from  the  eye. 
GLARE,  bright  and  piercing. 


HUM,  the  sound  of  bees. 
*,  ed,  ing 

CELTIC. 

FRECKLE,  a  yellow  spot  on  the  skin. 
SHOUT,  a  loud  sound  of  the  voice. 
BUM?,  a  swelling  or  protuberance. 

FRENCH. 

TRESS,  an  outer  curl  of  hair. 
Vision,  the  act  of  seeing. 

MIEN,  look  or  appearance  of  the  face. 
GRIMACE,  a  distorted  air  of  the  face. 
JAW,  the  cheek ;  the  bones  in  which 
the  teeth  are  fixed. 

-bone,  the  bone 

Visage,  the  countenance. 

LATIN. 

PALATE,  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
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SUTURE,  the  knitting  or  seam  of  the 
bones  of  the  head. 

MAftvible,  that  which  chews ;  the  jaw. 

TEMPLE,  the  front  side  of  the  head 
above  the  eye. 

SQUALOR,  foulness. 

GESTwre,  that  which  is  borne;  a  mean- 
ing motion  of  the  body. 

ORBIT,  the  round  cavity  in  which  the 
eye  is  placed. 

ASPECT,  the  look  of  the  face. 


Posfure,  that  is  placed  ;  .position. 
JZzp&ESsion,  the  act  of  pressing  out; 

the  meaning  of  the  face. 
-  less  - 


e,  that  which  is  made  ;  the  cast 
of  the  face. 
GUST,  taste,  relish. 
-  ful  - 

CRANIUM,  the  skull. 
LiNEAwertf,  the   outline  of  the  fea- 
tures. 


BXEEOISE      II. 


NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 


SLY,  artful  or  cunning. 
r,  est,  ly,  ness 


SULLEN,  set,  silent  and  gloomy. 

-  ly,  ness  - 
H\GGard,  lean  and  rough. 

SLEEK,  smooth  and  even. 

-  er,  est,  ness  - 
GLOSS?/,  smooth  and  shiny. 

-  er,  est,  ness  - 

WRY,    twisted    or    turned    on    one 

side. 
AUSTERE,  stern  and  rigid. 

-  ly,  ness,  ity  - 
SNAPPM/Z,  crusty  or  peevish. 

-  ly,  ness  - 


CELTIC. 

,  like  sour,  sullen  and  snappish. 


SHRILL,  sharp  and  piercing. 
er,  est,  ly,  ness 


FRENCH. 


HIDEOUS,  frightful  to  see. 

-  ly,  ness  - 
Visual,  pertaining  to  the  sight. 
PuNy,  small  and  feeble. 

TAWN?/,  of  a  yellowish  dark  color. 
.DEMURE,  sober  and  downcast. 

-  ly,  ness  —  - 

PALE,  whitish,  wanting  in  color. 

-  ly,  ness}  er,  est  - 

LATIN. 


pertaining  to  the  nose. 

foul  and  dirty. 
DENT«£,  belonging  to  the  teeth. 
MoLar,  having  the  power  to  grind,  as 

the  molar  teeth. 
RiLious,  full  of  bile 
/WANE,  not  full,  empty  or  meaningless. 


As.vent,  burning  or  warm. 
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DOLE/W,  gloomy  and  sad. 

-  ly>  ness  -  * 

MOROSE,  sour  and  sullen,  STOIOO/,   belonging  to  a  stoic  ;   not 

-  1y,  ness  -  moved  by  passion, 
Ocui/zr,  pertaining  to  the  eye. 

EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  MUMBLE,  to  mutter  closely. 

SMILE,  to  cause  the  features  to  change    HUM,  to  utter  the  sound  of  bees. 
with  pleasure.  -  ^  ^  ^  _ 

Do  infants  smile  ? 

CELTIC. 

...  .        SHOUT,  to  throw  out  the  voice  forc- 
BLUSH,  to  redden  in  the  face  with  joy  ' 

or  shame.  ^'         . 

e  face.    Toe8'  to  >erk  or  throw' 


GLANCE,  to  dart  a  ray  of  light  sud-  FRENCH. 

denly.  GARGLE,  to  roll  water  in  the  throat 

-  «,  ed,  ing  -  with  noise. 

SQUINT,  to  look  obliquely  or  cross-  -  «,  ed,  ing  - 

wise.  FROWN,  to  show  anger  by  contracting 

-  s,  ed,  ing     •  the  brows. 
FRECKLE,  to  have  the  face  spotted,  as  -  *,  ed,  ing  - 

by  the  sun.  Pour,  to  push  out,  as  the  lips. 

-  t,  ed,  ing  -  -  «,  ed,  ing,  er  - 

BLEAR,  to  make  sore  and  watery.  MUNCH,  to  chew  by  large  mouthfuls. 

GLARE,  to  look  fiercely.  DWJRY,  to  cry  down. 

CURL,  to  twist  the  hair  in  ringlets.  DISHEVEL,  to  suffer  the  hair  to  hang 

—  —  9,  ed,  ing  -  loosely. 

Un  -  ,  to  take  out  -  «,  ed,  ing  - 

-  »,  ed,  ing  —  FRIZZLE,  to  crisp,  to  curl  the  hair. 
CRAUNOH,  to  crush  harshly  with  the  -  «,  ed,  ing  - 

teeth.  GRATE,  to  rub  or  grind,  as  the  teeth 
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to  grind  with-  the  teeth. 
ed,  ing,  ion  - 


Devour,  to  eat  greedily. 


TRICED,  to  flow  gently,  as  tears. 


SIXTEENTH     STUDY. 
THE  TRUNK. 


THE  trunk  includes  all  the  body,  except  the  head  and 
limbs.  It  incloses  the  heart  and  lungs:  the  former,  the 
fountain  of  the  blood ;  the  latter,  the  organ  of  breathing. 
These  two  vital  parts  are  guarded  by  a  frame  of  bones. 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 

SHRUG,  a  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders. 
GROIN,   the  depressed  part  of   the 

body,  where  the  thigh  and  trunk 

meet. 

CELTIC. 

WAIST,    the    part    below  the 

where  the  girdle  is  tied. 
coat,  -band 


TRUNK,  the  body  without  the  limbs. 

less 

LOBE,  a  part  of  the  lungs. 

LATIN. 

SCAPULA,  the  shoulder-blade. 

a  joint  of  the  back-bone, 

a/,  ate 

7* 


ToNsi/,  a  gland-like  body  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  throat 

STOMACH,  a  bag-like  vessel  in  which 
food  is  digested. 

TRACHEA,  rough ;  the  wind-pipe. 

CELL,  a  hollow  like  a  bag,  containing 
some  substance,  as  air. 
ular 

SPINE,  the  back-bone. 


STERNUM,  the  chest  bone. 

DiapHRAGM,  the  breathing  muscle :  it 
separates  the  chest  from  the  belly. 

BRONCHIA,  two  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe extending  into  the  lungs. 

1 

LARYNX,  a  whistle ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  wind-pipe. 
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GLOTTIS,  the  opening  of  the  wind-  Csyle,  juice;  a  milk-like  fluid,  pro- 
pipe  within  the  larynx  where  voice  pared  from  chyme, 
is  formed.  Spleen,   a  spongy  viscus    under  th« 

Ei ,  that  which  covers lower  ribs. 

uice;  food  after  digestion. 


EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  FACial,  belonging  to  the  face. 

CORPORA/,  belonging  to  the  body. 
SLENDER,  thin  and  small  in  the  waist     Fi^oon)>  goft  &nd  ^^ 

SLIGHT,  feebly  built,  delicate.  _  ..    _ 

VISCID,  thick  and  sticky. 


RIGID,  stiff  and  not  easily  bent  TORPID,  without  power  01  motion. 

ity,  nest CALLOUS,  hard  and  stiff,  as  an  ulcer. 

PUTRID,  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  PECTORO/,  belonging  to  the  breast 

GREEK. 

GASTRIC,  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 
Dowal,  belonging  to  the  back.  CARDWC,  pertaining  to  the  heart 

EXERCISE       III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

LATIN.  7nHALE,  to  draw  into  the  lungs. 

DIGEST,  to  separate  in  the  stomach.        Ex L  ^  ^  ^  at^ 

8,  ed,  ing,  ion T^SPIRE,  to  draw  air  into  the  lunge. 

«,  ed,  ing,  ation 

•  -• 

8,  to  beat  gently,  as  the  heart  GREEK. 

CHTMi/y,  to  change  into  chyme. 
DisLocate,  to  put  out  of  place  or  joint 


ed,  ing,  ion-  ^^      ^  ^Q  ^  b        ^  ^    ^ 

LACERO<«,  to  tear,  as  the  flesh.  ^     .  .     

3,  ed,  ing,  ion 
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SEVENTEENTH     STUDY. 

THE  LIMBS. 

THE  limbs  are  the  branches  of  the  trunk,  and  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  upper  and  lower.  The  lower  limbs 
are  formed  for  motion :  the  upper  limbs  are  made  for  action. 
So  wonderful  is  the  structure  of  the  hand,  a  part  of  the 
upper  limb,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  written  a  work  on  it 
to  prove  the  existence  of  Grod. 

:         EXEB.  OISB       I. 

NAMES   OF  THINGS. 
GOTHIC.         :  CELTIC. 


HUCK.LE,  the  hip ;  a  bunch.  Socket,  a  hollow  place,  as  the  socket 

Have  you  ever  known,  a  huckle-        joint  of  the  thigh. 

back?  FRENCH. 

SPRAIN,  a  loosening  of  the  ioints.  T  ,,       .  .  .         -  , 

J,         ,„      JOINT,  the  loming  of  two  or  more 
LEG,  the  lower  limb  from  the  ankle        ^ones 

to  the  knee.  HAUNCH,  the  thigh  or  hip. 

TIP,  the  end  of  any  thing,  as  the 

finger.  LAT1N- 

SLAP,  a  blow  with  the  open  hand.      •   PALM,  the  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

AGIL%,   power    of    quick   motion, 
nimble. 


EXERCISE       II. 

NAMES    OF    QUALITIES. 
GOTHIC.  CELTIC. 


HA8TT,  eager,  quick.  NluBfe'  ^  and  4niek  **  motion- 

er,L,ly «•-•*» 

FLEET,  swift  of  pace.  LATIN- 

er.  estt  ly,  ness FEMORA,  belonging  to  the  thigh. 
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SURE,  steady,  safe.  DEXTKR,  the  right 

-  -footed  -  -  ly,  ness 

Active,  lively,  nimble.  RAPID,  quick  of  motion. 


In  -  ,  not 


EX    EBOIBE       III. 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 
GOTHIC.  CELTIC. 

SPRAIN,  to  loosen  the  joints.  CLASP,  to  inclose  in  the  hands. 

Did  you  ever  sprain  your  foot  ?  -  g,  ed,  ing  - 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 

SKIP,  to  leap  quickly  and  successively. 

-  «,  ed,  ing  -  JOINT,  to  form  with  joints. 
SWING,  to  move  to  and  fro,  as  the  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

arms.  BOUND,  to  move  forward  by  leaps. 

SWAT,  to  move  wavingly  with  the  .EMBRACE,  to  inclose  in  the  arms  af- 
hand.  fectionately. 

TWIRL,  to  move  round  quickly.  PINCH,  to  press  hard  between  the 

-  «,  ed,  ing  -  fingers. 

TRAMP,  to  tread  with  the  feet  -  es,  ed,  ing  - 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  PUSH,  to  drive  against  with  pressure. 
THRUM,  to  play  forcibly  on  an  instrn-  -  es,  ed,  ing  - 

ment  with  the  fingers. 


PLOD,  to  move  heavily  or  slowly.  Mumx««,  to  cut  off  a  limb. 

FUMBLE,   to  grope   about  with  the  /»IFLAMK,  to  set  on  fire,  to  heat  the 
hand.  blood-vessels. 

-  «,  ed,  ing,  er  -  -  »,  ed,  ing,  ation  - 
TRIP,  to  strike  the  foot  and  stumble.  ^«LAX,  to  loosen,  as  the  joints. 

-  «,  ed,  ing  --  -  es,  ed,  ing  - 
TIP,  to  strike  lightly.  Ossi/y,  to  form  bone. 

-  t,  ed,  ing  -  es,  ed,  ing,  cation  - 
SLAP,  to  strike  with  the  open  hand.  P<TAMBULOte,towalk  through  or  about 

-  «,  ed,  ing  ---  -  «,  ed,  ing  - 
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EIGHTEENTH     STUDY. 

STATES  OF  THE  BODY. 
HEALTH      AND      DISEASE. 

THE  body  exerts  a  constant  influence  upon  the  mind. 
Our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  shaped  and  colored  by  health 
and  disease.  A  sound  mind  commonly  inhabits  a  sound 
body.  To  promote  health,  air,  water,  food,  clothing,  action 
and  rest  are  necessary. 

EXERCISE       I. 
NAMES   OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  FLOW,  a  sore  in  the  soft  parts  of  the 

body. 
MUMPS,  a  swelling  under  the  ear.          Tu  &  ^  ^  & 

Aremumpsdangerous?  8mall  tuber. 

COUGH,  a  loud,  convulsive  breathing.     ^.^    ^^  ^^^ 

.mccouGH,     a    convulsive,    catching        ,     .  . 

ItABsirude,  state  of  losing;  a  relaxed 
MEASLES,  spots ;  a  disease  of  the  body        ^  of  ^ 

which  is  infectious.  „  T.   ,    i_  •,!_    j« 

.  .  SympiQM,  what  happens  with  dis- 

QUALM,  that  which  vexes ;   sickness        ^  an  indication  of  digease< 

SPASM,  a  sudden   contraction  of   a 
CELTIC.  muscle. 

Frr,  a  paroxysm,  or  painful  twisting 

of  the  body.  LATIN. 

— ful 

TUMOR,  a  swelling. 
FRENCH. 

BILE,  an  inflamed  tumor. 

JAUNDICE,  yellow ;  a  disease  marked duct,  -stone 

by  a  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  DROPSY,  an  unnatural   collection  of 
skin.  water  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

FEVER,  a  disease   marked  by  great  col,  colly 

heat  and  high  pulse.  DemiAty,  want  of  power,  weakness. 

et,  ish FISTULA,  a  species  of  ulcer. 
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*,  an  unnatural  collection  SPASM,  a  drawing  of  the  muscles. 

of  blood  in  any  part  of  the  body.      odic 

TnFLAMMATiox,  a  redness  and  swelling,  RHEUM,  a  flowing ;  a  disease  of  the 

attended  with  a  feverish  pain.  mucous  glands. 

LETHARGY,  an  unnatural  sleep.  RHEUMATISM,  a  disease  affecting  the 

CURE,  restored  health.  joints  and  muscles  of  the  body. 

.4&SCESS,  a  going  from;   an  opening    tic 

containing  pus.  ASTHMA,  a  disease  of  respiration. 

GREEK.  GANGRENE,  a  mortification  of  living 

PALsy,  a  suspension  of  the  use  of  any  .      flesh. 

part  of  the  body.  COLIC,  a  severe  pain  in  the  bowels. 

PLEURA,  an  inflammation  of  the  in-     NAUSEA,  ship-sickness,  sickness  of  the 

side  of  the  chest  stomach. 

EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  LAOTEa/,  belonging  to  milk  or  chyle. 

ive,  tending  to  an  unnatural 


somewhat    sick    at    the  collection  of  blood. 

stomftcti  T 

i       ««  i  ./nFLAMMATORY,  partaking  of  unnatu- 

FRIGHT/W/,  full  of  alarm,  dreadful.  ^  heftt  ftnd  feyer 

FLABBY>  hanging  loose.  MoETa/>  belonging  to  death> 

GAUNT,  thin  and  lean.  FjmD)  j^bji  to  the  smell. 

FRENCH.  FisTULou*,  having  the  nature  of  an 

•  ulcer. 

TENDER,  soft,  sensitive  to  the  touch.  CADAVERO?^,  full  of  the  expression  of 

er,  est,  ly a  dead  body,  deadly. 

SENSITIVE,  easily  excited  by  touch. 

»      negt GREEK. 

ROUND,  full  and  plump.  CAUtfw,  corroding  or  burning  flesh. 

LATIN<  CHRONU;,  partaining  to  time,  of  some 

duration. 

CuRATtX  tending  to  cure.  HECTIC,  habitual,  affected  with  fever. 

CURAW«,  that  may  be  cured.  ^WDKMIO,  upon  the  .people,  affecting 

I* » great  numbers. 

LAXATIVE,  tending  to  loosen.  RICKED,  diseased  with  rickets. 
et  that  which  is  feverish. 
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EXERCISE       III. 

' 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  J?«5FORM,  to  mar  or  alter  the  natural 

shape. 
COUGH,  to  breathe  audibly  and  con-    s  e(j  ^ 

vulsively.                                             NAUSEA,  to   become    sick    at    the 
Is  it  painful  to  cough?                             stomach. 
s,  ed,  ing ^  ^  ing 


FRENCH. 

GALL,  to  fret  the  skin  by  rubbing. 


GASH,  to  cut  deep,  or  wound. 
LATIN. 


/WFLAME,  to  excite  heat  unnaturally. 

S)ed,ing 

TlLCERafe,  to  turn  to  an  ulcer. 
s,  ed,  ing 

GREEK. 

CAUTERIZE,  to  sear  with  fire  or  hot 

iron. 
s,  ed,  ing 


CURE,  to  heal,  to  restore  soundness.       ACHE,  to  suffer  pain. 
s,  ed,  ing,  able s,  ed,  ing         • 


NINETEENTH     STUDY. 
THE  SENSES. 

THE  senses  are  five  in  number,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  avenues  of  knowledge.  Through  them,  the  soul  and 
the  world  are  constantly  communing  with  one  another. 
Their  education  should  be  carefully  conducted. 


EX-EECISE 

NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


FRENCH. 


SMELL,  the  sense  by  which  we  per-    TOUCH,  the  sense  of  feeling. 

ceive  odors.  Does  touch  give  us  a  knowledge  of 

Is  smell  a  useful  sense  ?  form? 
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SENSE,  the  instrument  by  which  ani-  VIBRATION,  the  act  of  trembling,  that 

mals  notice  external  bodies.  produces  sounds. 

ation,  less,  ible,  ibility,  bly COLOR,  a  quality  of  light,  the  hue 

PtfTFUME,  sweet  odor.  of  bodies  to  the  eye. 

FRAGRANCE,  the  emitted  odor  of  any 
thing. 

Vision,  the  act  or  faculty  of  seeing.       y 

Is  the  vision  of  man  as  strong  as  the    SM&JTANCC,  that  which  stands  under ; 
eagle's?  something  real. 

less,  ary,  ist GREEK. 

ODOR,  scent  or  fragrance.  TREMBL^,  the  shaking  or  vibrating 

<nts of  a  body. 

SCENT,  that  which  affects  the  smell  Does  the  ear  give  us  the  tremblings 

s,  less of  sounding  bodies  ? 

FORM,  the  outline  or  shape  of  any    ly 

thing.  CLANG,  a  sharp  metallic  sound. 


EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  DELICIOUS,    highly  pleasing    to    the 
HARSH,  rough  to  the  touch  or  ear.  taste. 

Are  the  sounds  of  thunder  harsh?  &  neM 

^  estt  iyf  negg SENsi&fe,  that  may  be  known  by  the 

senses. 

CELTia  SALUM,  of  the  nature  of  salt 

SHRILL,  a  sharp  piercing  sound.  Vmble,  that  may  be  seen. 

Is  the  sound  of  a  steam-whistle  y 

shrill  ?  Visuo/,  pertaining  to  the  sight 

er,  est,  ness SENsuaZ,  pertaining  to  the  senses. 

FRENCH.  &  *ty 

sharp  and  pungent   to    the  LATIN- 

VAPM?,  flat  and  lifeless, 
Are  pickles  acrid  ?  Is  saltless  food  vapid  ? 

ness ly,  ness,  ity 

/nsiriD,   not  affecting    the    tasteful,  PALATA&^,    that    which    affects    the 

tasteless.                                                  palate  or  taste  agreeably. 
ly,  ity,  ness Un 
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biting  or  pricking  to  the  VIBRATOR,  that  vibrates, 

taste.  FRAGnant,   the  strong  odor  of   any 

TANQible,  that  may  be  touched,  thing. 

In ,  that  may  not AuDirory,  that  has  the  power  of  hear- 

TAcruaZ,    belonging    to    the    touch,  ing. 

tangible.  OLFAcnwy,  having  the  power  of  smelL 

Am>ible,  that  may  be  heard.  GusTAiory,  having  the  power  of  taste. 

y,  ness SUBSTAN^W,  belonging  to  what  exists. 

In ,  that  may  not • ly,  ity 

&Apid,  that  which  affects  the  taste, 

tasteful  GREEK- 

ity,  ness OPTIC,   pertaining  to  vision,  as  the 

SONOROWS,  having  the  power  to  pro-  0p^Q  nerve. 

duce^  sounds,  la  the  optic  nerve  delicate  ? 


EXEBOISE       III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  "Was  it  believed  that  kings  cured 

diseases  by  touch? 
GLOAT,  to  peep ;  to  gaze  steadfastly.     ^  ^  .      

Does  the  thief  gloat  on  plunder  f        ^      *  ^ 

ed,  ing                                             PerFUME,  to  scent  with  sweet  odor. 
SMELL,  to  perceive  odors.  ^  ^  {ng 

LATIN. 
CELTIC.  SCENT,  to  smell  or  perfume. 

m  f   i     it-  MT  j  Can  Indians  scent  each  other? 

TINGLE,  to  feel  a  thrilling  sound.  . 

Does  the  ear  tingle  with  trumpet-    .  >     >     y 

,   „  VIBRATE,  to  tremble,  or  oscillate, 

sounds?  ,7  • 

s,  ed.  inq          • 

T_  ,.  ,  QUIVER,  to  shake  or  tremble. 

KEN,  to  see  at  a  distance.  . 

7   .  s,  ed,  ing 

GREEK. 
FRENCH.  ,  , 

CLANG,  to  make  a  sharp  shrill  sound 

TOUCH,  to  perceive  by  the  sense  of        Do  cymbals  clang  ? 
feeling.  s,  ed,  ing 
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TWENTIETH      STUDY. 
THE  SOUL. 

THE  soul  is  that  part  of  man  that  thinks,  feels,  wills  and 
acts  responsibly.  It  is  known  by  various  names,  as  the 
mind,  spirit,  heart,  will,  and  conscience. 

All  souls  or  spirits  are  properly  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  godly  and  the  ungodly. 


E    X    E    E    O    I    8    E       I. 
NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


DREAM,  something  thought  out   in 

partial  sleep. 

What  is  the  theory  of  dreams  f 
SCORN,  proud  contempt 
ful,  fuller 

FRENCH. 

BEAUTY,  that  which  pleases  and  re- 
fines ;  an  assemblage  of  graces. 

TRANCE,  a  passing  over;  a  state  in 
which  the  soul  seems  to  leave  the 
body. 

GRAND^ur,  the  quality  of  greatness 

FOIBLE,  a  weakness  or  whim. 

/nvENTton,  that  which  is  discovered. 

REVERIE,  a  dream ;  loose  thinking. 

LATIN. 

2)(fLiRiUM,  a  wandering  in  mind ;    a 

raving. 

MANIA,  madness,  disorder  of  mind. 
e,  one  who  is  disordered  in 

mind. 


InsPiRAtion,  the  inbreathing  of  God  ; 

the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  on 

prophets  and  apostles. 
LEvrry,  lightness  of  temper. 
QUERI/,  a  searching  into  ;  an  exami- 

nation. 

/n<juiRY,  a  searching  ;  a  question. 
NOTICE,  observation. 
TALENT,  a  balance,  and  then  a  faculty 

for  any  thing. 


FACiLtfy,  quality  of  being  easily  pur- 

sued, easily  done. 
Cbra-EMPT,   despising,   treating  with 

disdain. 

QUALITY,  what  belongs  to  a  substance. 
Improvidence,  not  seeing  before,  with- 

out forethought 
TEMPERAMENT,  state  of  the  mind  as 

marked  by  some  quality. 
OPINION,  the  judgment  of  the  mind. 
O&LIVION,  forgetfulness. 
CxEDence,  reliance  on  testimony. 
STUDY,  a  fixing  the  mind  on  a  sub- 

ject to  examine  it 
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P Alienee,  continuance  in  bearing  ills.     -EbsiASY,  a  standing  out  of  oneself; 
"VAGary,  a  wandering  of  the  thoughts.         a  high  trance. 

tic,  pertaining  to 


GREEK.  T-,  •     s        IT  *         3'    • 

^onTHUsiAsm,  indwelling  ol  a  divine 

MONOMANIA,  disorder  of  the  mind  in        spirit ;  moved  to  order  by  divine 
one  point.  things. 

ac,  one  who JEWrausiAs^'c,  partaking 

al al,  ally 


EXERCISE       II 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 


GOTHIC.  CoNTEMPtaows,  full  of  disdain. 

ly,  ness 

somewhat  like  a  slave ;  ser-    ^SPIca6^  that  should  be  degpised . 

^le-  •  vile. 


y,  ness  —                                      AbuoKRent,  of  a  nature  to  be  hated. 
ing,  bowing  or  flattering.  


Low,  beneath  in  place,  dejected.  GRUDEj  raw>  op  not  mature> 
ly>  ness _  if^  nes^  ly 

CoGent,  a  driving  or  urging  onward. 

FRENCH.  cyjy 

without  knowledge,  /muEciLE,  not  strong ;  feeble  in  mind. 

y}  ce ity 

BASE,  low  in  place  or  nature.  /WSTRIJCTM*,  power  to  see  into;  im- 
er,  est,  ly,  ness mediate  power  of  thought. 

I,  not  belonging  to  matter.  ty  wss 


ive,    power    to    come     into ;     ™aw*  childish, 
quick  at  discovery.  VoLAiifo,  lively,  fickle  in  mind. 

FACILE,  easily  done;  working  easily.     ConanaBLrtive,  given  to  close  think- 
ing. 
Despowvent,  cast  down,  or  dejected. 

1.A11JN.  " 

CREDULOUS,  apt  to  believe   without 
SEKvile,  of  the  nature   of  a  slave;        evidence. 

cringing.  In »  not 

ly}  ity /WGENIOUS,  begetting  what  is  skilful. 

VILE,  base,  or  hateful.  Ref&ox&ible,   that    may  respond    or 
er,  est,  ly,  ness account  to  another ;  answerable. 
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EXERCISE       III. 


NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 


GOTHIC. 

DOTS,  to  err,  to  be  delirious. 
Does  the  soul  dote  ? 

-  *,  ed,  ing  - 

DREAM,  to  think  while  partly  asleep. 

-  s,  t,  ing,  er  - 
HANKER,  to  long  or  hang  upon  a  thing 

•with  desire. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 
SCORN,  to  despise  or  slight 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 
CRINGE,  to  bow  or  fawn. 

START,  to  move  suddenly  by  impulse. 

-  «,  ed,  ing  - 

cm/no. 

GRUDGE,  to  murmur;  to  give  or  take 
unwillingly. 
—  8,  ed,  ing  - 

FRENCH. 

CRAZE,  to  crush  ;  to  disorder  the  mind. 

-  s,  ed,  ingt  y,  ineM  - 
WAIT,  to  linger  on  the  way  ;  to  stay 

expectantly. 

-  «,  ed,  ing,  er  - 

strike  dumb  with  sudden 


fear. 

STUPE/>,  to  make  dull  ;  to  blunt  the 
mind. 

LATIN. 

Viu/y,  to  make  vile  or  contemptible. 
ing  -- 


(7onTEMN,    to  despise,   to    slight   as 
mean. 

DWDAIN,  to  think  unworthy. 
--  *,  ed,  ing  - 

to  view  as  inferior  ;  to  treat 


disdainfully. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 
Abuon,  to  hate  extremely. 

DEJECT,  to  cast  down,  or  sink   the 
spirits. 

-  s,  ed,  edly,  ing,  ion  - 
STUDY,  to  fix  the  mind  on  a 

for  examination. 

-  es,  ed,  ing  - 


subject 


,  to  seek  into,  to  examine. 
s,  ed,  ing  - 


NOTICE,  to  note  carefully 

Un ,  not  — ^ 

DespovD,  to  cast  down,  deject 

8,  ed,  ing 

.DWTINGUISH,  to  point  or  prick;   to 
separate  one  thing  from  another. 

e8,  ed,  ing 

Un- , 

STULTi/y,  to  make  foolish, 

ed,  ing 

plan  together ;  to  fix  the 
mind  upon  any  thing,  and  weigh  it 

GR£EK. 

THEORIZE,  to  speculate. 

ed,ing 
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CRITICISE,  to  separate ;  to  judge  the    TERM,  to  name. 

works  of  men.  s,  ed,  ing  - 

ing 


TWENTY-FIRST     STUDY. 

THE   INTELLECT. 

THE  intellect  is  that  part  of  the  soul  that  thinks,  reasons 
and  knows.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  mind.  The 
intellect  produces  knowledge. 

EXEEOISE      I. 
NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


CELTIC.  MEMory,  the  power  by  which  we  re- 
tain the  knowledge  of  the  past. 

REASON,  the  power  of  discovering  the  ^COLLEC^W>  the      wer  of  Calling 

meaning  of  things,  and  drawing  the  past 

conclusions.  Conception,   the   power  of  forming 

ble,  ably,  ableness  -  ideagj  or  perceiving  an  absent  thing. 

~~'  ~~  -al,  ally 


the  power  of  withdraw- 
ing a  part  of  a  thing,  and  examin- 
a  change  in  the  soul  pro-        jng  ft. 
duced  by  an  impression   on  the    /niELLEcr,  that  part  of  the  soul  that 
senses.  understands. 

JUDGMENT,  the  power  by  which  we    ual,  ually 

compare  ideas.  AbeK&Aiion    the  wandering  of  the 

LATIN.  mind"    . 

PENETRATE,  the   act  or  power  of 

iMAGiNata'ow,  the  power  of  giving  form        perceiving  clearly. 

to  sensations.  DepKE&sion,  a  sinking  of  the  spirits. 

AppKetiExsion,  the  power  of  taking  Acceptation,  the  act  of  receiving ; 

hold  of  any  thing,  as  a  sensation.  a  reception. 

Perception,  the  power  of  noticing  and  ARGUMENT,  a  reason   offered  for  or 

referring  sensation  to  something        against  a  thing. 

without  us.  ative,  atively 
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Decmion,  the  act  of  cutting  off;  a  con- 
clusion. 

CURIOSITY,  the  power  of  the  mind  IDBA.  an  image,  a  thought 

that  leads  us  to  seek  new  things.        <d*  ality 

CbncLusj'on,  the  act  of  shutting  up;  FANCY,  that  power  by  which  the  mind 

the  result  forms  images. 


EXKROISE      II. 
NAMES   OF   QUALITIES. 


CELTIC. 


DULL,  heavy  and  stupid. 

er,  est,  ness  • 

GLOOMY,  sorrowful  and  dark. 
ily,  iness 


FRENCH. 
power  to  receive  impres-    j 


iMAontative,  having  the  nature  of  im- 
agination. 

Perceptive,  having  the  nature  of  per- 
ception. 

ConcEPtive,  having  the  nature  of  con- 
ception. 

Active,  the  power  of  acting,  lively. 


Sssisual, 


•ness,  ly 


FANCI/W/,  abounding  in  fancy. 
ly,  ness 


uaL 


Rcrmmve,    power    to    hold    again; 
uy  ~~  power  to  remember, 

abounding  in  what  is  sens-    $PSOULArive,  given  to  theorizing,  or 


RATION^,  pertaining  to  the  reason. 

STUPID  dull  and  heavy. 

SKNSATE,  having  power  to  know  by 


thinking  generally. 


given  to  research  or  in- 
quiry. 

CURIOUS,  desirous  to  see  what  is  new 
or  unknown. 


LATIN. 

MENTO/,  pertaining  to  the  mind. 

SANK,  sound. 

ity 

In, ,  ity 

IDIOTMJ,  like  a  fool. 


Obvious,  in  the  way;  open  to  the 
mind. 

ly,  ness  - 

RATIONO/,  belonging  to  the  mind. 

Ir >  not 

blunt  or  dulL 
nest,  ly 
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EXERCISE       III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

FRENCH.  DISTRACT,  to  draw  apart,  to  divide 

the  thoughts. 
CfoncEivE,  to  form  any  thing  in  the    s>  €<^  ing 

— s  ed  inq ^COLLECT,  to  recall  the  past* 

JUDGE,  to  compare,  to  decide.  ~~ '     '  in®  ~ 

j  .  FANCY,  to  form  unreal  images. 
s,  ed,  ing 

REASON,  to  draw  conclusions,  and  find    "       ~€S'  e(^  tn&  ~~ 

the  meaning  of  things.  *eFLECT>  to  bend  back  '•  to  <hmk  at~ 

S}  edy  ing tentively 

s,  ed,  ing,  ion 


LATIN  /SUSPECT,   to   see  under ;   to  have   a 
slight  opinion. 

IMAGINE,  to  give  force  to  sensation.         S)  e^  ing 

s,  ed,  ing,  ary Z>epREss,  to  sink  or  cast  down  the 

.^PREBEND,  to  take  hold  of  a  thing,  spirits. 

a  sensation.  es>  e^  ing 

s,  ed,  ing jPeciDE,  to  cut  off;  to  conclude. 

to  notice  any  thing,  as  our     Sf  e^  ing 

sensations,  and  refer  them  to  some-  SPECULATE,  to  see  through  ;   to  con- 
thing  without  us.  sider  a  thing  in  the  mind. 

s,  ed,  ing ConcLVDE,  to  shut  up,  to  draw  to  an 

SUPPOSE,  to  place  under ;  to  lay  down 
true. 

ed,  ing 


,  to  withdraw  a  part  of  a  jn  ___  t  s>  ^  ing 

thing.  Pre  -  ,  s,  ed,  ing 

to  take  up  together;  to 

understand.  FANCY,  to  seem  ;  to  form  images  ol 
s,  ed,  ing  -  things. 


PENETRATE,  to  make  way  into  any    -  es,  ed,  ing  - 

thing.  IDEALIZE,  to  form  images  or  ideas. 

ed>  ing  --  -  8f  €d,  ing  - 
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TWENTY- SECOND     STUDY. 


THE  sensibilities  are  that  part  of  the  soul  that  feels.  It 
is  known  as  the  heart,  and  produces  the  emotions,  desires 
and  affections. 


E    X 


R    C    I    S    E 


NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


DUDGEON,  a  small  dagger  ;  ill-will. 
Is  it  wicked  to  take  any  thing  in 
dudgeon  ? 

CELTIC. 

an  emotion  of  pain  or  sor- 


FRENCH. 


row. 


JOT,  a  shout    or  leap  ;    delight    in 

possessed  good. 

——s,ous,ful,  less,  lessly,  fully  - 
jEWvY,  pain  produced  by  the  good 

of  others. 

-  oust  oneness,  able  - 
RAGE,  furious  anger. 

EMOTION,  a  moving  of  the  mind;  a 

feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
PropENStty,  a  bent  of  the  mind  to 

any  thing. 
DESIRE,  an  emotion  directed  to  secure 

an  object. 
De*p\i&,   a  form  of  anger  without 

hope. 
DELIGHT,  great  pleasure. 

-  *<me,ful,  fully,  fulness  - 
ESTEEM,  high  estimate  of  a  person. 


an  emotion  of  delight 
a  passion  leading  us  to 

inflict  pain  on  another. 
Conscience,  the  feeling  of  right  and 

wrong. 
Smrvnent,   that  which    is    thought 

under  the  impulse  of  feeling. 
JEALOUSY,  an  uneasy  feeling  lest   a 

rival  should  be  preferred. 
VANITY,  a  feeling  that  leads  us  tr 

think  too  highly  of  self. 

LATIN. 

^PETITE,  a  natural  desire  of  good. 
CuRiosi/y,  a  desire  to  know  something 

new. 
VERACrfy,  an  inclination  to  speak  the 

truth. 

HUMOR,  a  witty  turn  of  mind. 
ANGER,  a  passion  produced  by  injury. 
CbnTiNEnctf,  a  holding  or  restraint  on 
passion. 

well  wishing. 
*,  ill  wishing. 
MALICR,  extreme  hatred. 

the  return  of  good-will 
quick  motion  of  the  mind. 
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PASSION,  the  excitement  of  the  mind.  GREEK. 
Apps.OBA.tion,  the  act  of  assenting  to 

a  thing  with  pleasure.  MELANCHO^,  black  bile  ;  an  emotion 

ExvLf&ment,  that  which  rouses ;  the  of  gloom. 

state  of  roused  action.  SympAiay,  a  sharing  of  others'  joy  or 

Comp ASSIGN,  a  fellow-suffering;  pity.  grief. 

ate,  less etic 

ANXIETY,  great  concern  for  the  fu-  ECSTASY,  exultant  joy. 

ture.  AntipATsx,  feeling  against  a  person 

Exuviation,  the  act  of  leaping  out  or  thing ;  hatred. 

of  oneself;  rejoicing  greatly. 

EXEEOISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

CELTIC.  LATIN. 

SAD,  depressed  with  pain  or  grief.  CURIOUS,  fond  of  new  things. 

er>  €St HUMOROWS,    abounding    in    wit    or 

WANTON,  loose  in  feeling.  pleasantry. 


,  ness 


ness 


FRENCH'  others, 


full  of  a  disposition  to  rival 


abounding  in  inflicting \y  . 

pain  for  injury.                                      BENEVOL^,  well-wishing, 
full  of  joyous  feeling  that    ty 


expresses  itself  in  shouts.  MALEVOLCW*,  evil-wishing, 

JEALOUS,  given  to  uneasiness  lest  we  fy 

should   be    robbed    of    another's  GRATE/W^,  abounding  in  a  disposition 

love.  to  return  thanks. 

VAIN,  over-estimating  self.  ly 

er,  est VINDICTIVE,  given  to  revenge. 

JOYOUS,  full  of  delighted  feelings.  ANXIOWS,  greatly  desirous  about  the 

ly,  ness future. 

ENVIOUS,  full  of   painful    feeling  at  ODIOWS,  full  of  what  is  hatefnJL 

another's  good.  ly,  ness 

ly,  ness DeiECxable,  highly  pleasing. 

MoRctZ,  belonging  to  custom  or  law ;  SusGEpiible,  that  may  be  impressed ; 

right.  *  tender  or  delicate. 

PRONE,  inclined  to  any  thing, 

-,  not JfriNATE,  inborn,  natural. 

8 
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EXERCISE       III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

OKLTia  Excmt,  to  rouse  or  stir  up. 

WANTON,  to  ramble  loosely ;    to  go    ^«KNT,  to  take  ill. 

without  restraint  *,  ed,  ing 

a;  ed,  ing ASTOUND,  to  strike  dumb  with  amaze- 
Is  it  foolish  to  wanton  f  ment 

ed,  ing 

to    make    peace;    to    allay 
anger. 

LATIN. 
IMITATE,  to  do  what  others  do. 

s,  ed,  ing,  ion 

Pm-uRB,  to  turn  through ;  to  trouble 
the  feelings. 

Dis f  8,  ed,  ing 

:,  to  leap  out  of  oneself;  to  re- 
joice. 


DESIRE,  to  wish  for. 

*,  ed^  ing,  able 

ESTEEM,  to  think  highly  of. 

to  give  up  hope. 
PITY,  to  feel  distress  with  another. 

DELIGHT,  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
any  thing. 

RAGE,  to  rave  with  anger. 
ed,  ing . 


TfovENGE,  to  inflict  pain  for  injury  re-  E^^ATE,  to  rival  and  excel  others. 

ceived.  *»  *&,  ing,  ive 

s,  ed,  ing HUMOR,  to  gratify  by  yielding  to  one's 

CHEER,  to  shout ;  to  animate  wish. 

8,  ed,  ing *.  «*•  in9 

Joy,  to  shout  or  leap;  to  be  highly  ANGKR»  to  excite  bad  or  revengeful 

pleased.  feelings  by  injury^ 

,,  ed,  ing *>  «t  % 

En ,  t,  ed,  ing GRA-n/y,  to  make  agreeable. 

Envv,  to  feel  pain  by  seeing  others'  *'  ed>  'in$ 

good,  -DEPLORE,  to  feel  and  express  deep 

_,,  ed,  ing &**• 

AppnovK,  to  assent  to  a  thing. 

8,  ed,  ing 01 

•^'* >  *>  *4  **V /SyjnpATHiZE,  to  share  the  feelings  of 

-4BA8E,  to  bring  low;  to  humble.  others. 

«,  *d>  ™g 8,  ed,  ing 
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TWENTY-THIRD     STUDY. 
THE  WILL. 

THE  will  is  that  part  of  the  soul  that  purposes,  and 
carries  out  into  action  all  the  determinations  of  the  soul. 
A  well-trained  will  is  a  noble  thing.  Upon  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  prosperity  and  happiness. 

EXEEOISE       I. 
NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

FRENCH.  DerERMmaft'ow,  the  act  of  settling  a 

Purpose,  a  setting  before ;  that  thing ;  a  particular  purpose. 

which  is  willed.  CompULsion,  the  act  of  urging  by 

TWTENTION,  a  bending  of  the  mind  force. 

upon  an  object ;  a  purpose.  CbnsENT,  agreeing  in  thought  with 

CHOICE,  the  act  of  choosing.  another. 


19 


LATIN. 

,,  .     .,,.  ,  -RESIGNATION,  the  act  of  yielding  to 

the  act  of  willing  or  choos-  J 

another's  will. 

ConsEQcence,  that  which  follows ;  the 
DECREE,  that  which  divides ;  a  deter- 

.     , .  result  of  an  action, 

ruination. 

EXEECISE        II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  JZ/FEcrive,  having  the  power  to  pro- 
PROMPT,  ready  to  act.  duce. 

ly,  ness • ly,  ness 

DILATORY,  drawing  out ;  slow.  DerEKMised,  having  a  fixed  power  of 
TAUDY,  stopping ;  slow  and  dilatory.         choice. 

ly,  ness Self : 

lAmx.  VoLUNrary,  having  power  of  choice ; 

E/mcient,  producing  effects.  Acting  fredy. 
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EXERCISE      III 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 


FRENCH. 

PwrposE,  to  set  before ;  to  will. 
»,  ed,  ing 


to  settle  or  limit ;  to  pur- 


pose. 


ing 


Wj       <-».«,        *"Wy 

to  bend  the   mind  upon   a     <*•«,  to  urge  by  force. 

thing;  to  purpose.  8>  ed>  inff  — j— — 

gf  edt  ing CbnsENT,  to  agree  in  thought  with 

ProposE,  to  put  forward ;  to  offer  for        another, 
acceptance.  *>  *d>  *n£t 

s,  ed,  ing .ResiGN,  to  yield  to  another's  wilL 

s,  ed,  ing 

/SELECT,  to  choose  from  a  number 

DECREE,  to  decide,  determine.  8f  ^  ^ 


THIRTY-FOURTH     STUDY. 

LANGUAGE. 

THE  gift  of  speech  is  social,  and  fits  man  for  society 
Language,  written  or  spoken,  implies  a  social  feeling  in  man. 
Its  origin  is  divine :  its  forms  and  present  state  are  the  result 
of  human  culture.    Language  is  many-tongued.    There  are 
now  about  three  thousand  varieties  upon  the  earth. 


EZEBCISB       I. 
NAVES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


STOP,  .  panse;  a  point  f  mark  . 

pau^  in  reading 
-L.top.me, 
-  ^iny  - 
Un  -  ,  to  take  away. 
Re  -  ,  to  stop  again. 


CELTIC. 

"  I»int;  ek™tjon  ofj     "' 

«  "»»  *"*  for  »  bad 
.pe.fang. 


Lrrnot,  a  mark  used  as  the  sign  of  a 
sound. 
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SENTENCE,  something  thought ;  sounds  ARTICULA^CT^,  the  uttering  of  sounds 

that  declare  something.  distinctly  by  joining  the  organs  of 

-tial,  belonging  to speech. 

LANGUOR,  the  product  of  the  tongue,  ^NUNciA^'on,  the  uttering  of  sounds 

the  medium  of  making  known  our  in  the  right  way. 

thoughts.  ProNUNCiafa'ow,  the  giving  the  right 

TONE,  quality  of  voice..  sound  to  letters  in  a  word,  and  the 

ict  pertaining  to right  accent  to  syllables. 

VOICE,  the  sound  produced  by  the  QUANTA,   so  much;    the  length  of 

vibration  of  air  emitted  from  the  sound  in  uttering  a  vowel  or  syl- 

lungs.  lable. 

QUESTION,  the  act  of  asking ;  something  GREEK. 

asked. 
s  er  a^e j&mpHAsis,  speaking  upon ;  force  of 

voice  on  certain  words  in  sentences. 
LATIN.  tic,  tical,  tically  — — — — 

LiNGUzX  one  skilled  in  languages.  ParaoRAPH,  something  written  near ; 

ic,  ical a  part  of  discourse  or  writing. 

ACCENT,  pitch  of  voice  ;  force  of  voice  $^LABLE>  ^hat  is  taken  up  in  one 

on  part  of  a  word.  sound  ;  one  or  more  letters  sounded 

Inflection,   the   act  of  bending  the  a^  once. 

voice  to  suit  the  sense. 

EXEEOI8E       II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  BOMBAST,  soft  stuff;  high  sounding  in 

•words. 
GLIB,  gliding,  smooth.  .  

ly>  ness OM^     pertaining    to    the    mouth ; 

QUAINT,  nice,  artful  8poken< 


FL!PP<m#,  smooth  or  glib.  ARTICUL^  joined    or    united,    as 

— ly>^-  sounds. 

FRENCH.  ?n 1  not ' 

FLumf,  flowing,  as  a  liquid;  ready  in 
POMPOM*,  showy  and  boastful.  the  use  of  W0rds. 
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MELLI  -  ,  honey-flowing;  ready  and  VERBOSE,  full  of  words. 

agreeable  in  the  use  of  words.  -  ity  - 
VoLuW«,  power  of  rolling  out  words 

freely.  GREEK. 
GRANDiLOQuenl,  speaking  in  a  high 

style  ;  very  verbose.  ALPHABETIC,  pertaining  to  the  letters 

-  fyf  ce  -  of  a  language. 

VERBO/,    pertaining    to    the  word;     SymvoL,  something  thrown  together; 
literally.  a  sign  by  likeness. 

EXERCISE       III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  QUOTE,  to  cite  a  passage  from  an 

author. 

SHATTER,  to  smack  in  speech  ;  to  talk    _  ^  ^  {ng  _ 
ignorantly. 

-  s,  ed,  ing,  er  -  ™™*- 

BABBLE,  to  throw  out  words  idly;  to     CANT>  to         k  in  ft  whini      Qr  gi 
talk  unthinkingly.  ing 


STUTTER,  to  stop  in  speech;  to  stain-    A  to  gi  to    }&Qe  ^ 

mer  as  if  hindered.  -          -      .  ,,  ,  , 

per  force  of  voice  on  a  syllable. 

Un  -  ,  not  - 
Acczyntate,  to  mark  or  pronounce 
PITCH,  to  raise  or  set  the  key-note  in        witn  accent 

music.  -  *>  ffd>  *nfft  ton  - 

_  e9i  ed,  ing  _  JnFLEor,  to  bend  in  ;  to  suit  the  voice 

to  the  sense. 


ng  - 

to  dispose  in  order.  -Rnwow^  to  give  out  the  voice  in 

ed,  ing,  ment  -  theright  way. 

to  utter  words  in  the 
j-ightway.  _ 

QUISTION,  to  ask  a  question.  2ftnpnAsiZE,  to  lay  a  stress  on  certain 

-  «,  ed,  ing            -  words  in  speaking  or  reading. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH       STUDY. 
SOCIETY. 

MAN  is  a  social  being,  and  has  ever  been  found  in  so- 
ciety. Thus,  he  began  his  existence  on  earth :  thus,  he  is 
to  spend  it  in  eternity.  The  family  existed  in  Eden,  and 
from  it  arose  all  other  forms  of  society. 

EXEEOISE      I. 


NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


BLOW,  a  thrust,  or  stroke. 

Is  it  right  to  give  any  one  a  blow  ? 
CLASH,  a  striking  together  with  noise. 
SPITE,  ill-humor,  vexation. 

-ful,  fully,  fulness  — '• 

GRUDGE,  a  broken  noise,  and  then  a 

murmur  of  envy. 
TRIFLE,  a  thing  of  little  value. 

CELTIC. 

QUARREL,  a  crying  out ;  a  dispute. 

CLUB,  a  lump ;  an  association  of  per- 
sons. 

—  -room 

CUDGEL,  a  short  stick. 
QUIP  a  smart  jest. 


PWCHASE,  s.  something  followed  and 

gained ;  the  thing  bought. 
STRIFE,  a  straining  for  something. 
VICE,  a  blot ;  bad  conduct. 
ious,  iously,  iousness 


<?«*RAGE,  s.  a  spoiling;  great  injury 
done  to  a  person. 

PLEDGE,  any  thing  given  in  security. 
,  sprightly  mirth. 
,  way  of  handling  or  doing 
any  thing. 

customs  of  society. 

the  violation  of  faith. 
Af FIANCE,  a  betrothal;    promise  of 

marriage. 

TOCSIN,  an  alarm  belL 
PLACARD,  a  printed  paper  stuck  up  in 

public. 

AMITY,  friendship. 

KIVAL,  one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  object  as  another ;  a  competi- 
tor. 
Proposal,   that  which  is  offered;  a 

design. 

.DENIAL,  a  contradiction. 
MEMBER,  an  individual  in  society. 

LATIN. 
SOCIETY,  a  united  number  of  men. 
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Aunience,  a  hearing;  an  assembly  of  CbmpETiror,  one  who  seeks  the  same 

hearers.  thing  as  another ;  a  rival. 

AUDITOT,  one  who  hears.  PATROU,  one  who  protects   or  sup- 

y,  ship ports  another. 

CWLOQUY,  a  discourse  between  two    age 

or  more  persons.  CirciimsTAXce,     that    which    stands 

COMPLIMENT,  that  which  is  complete;  about;  an  attendant  thing. 

praise. 

-46«NCE,  a  state  of  being  away.  GREEK, 

^J/FECTATton,  the  act  of  assuming  an  L^re,  a 

appearance ;  unnatural  ^  _ 

DONOT,  one  who  bestows  any  thing.       man  • 

EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  PETTY,  small,  trifling. 

Viciows,  abounding  in  vice,  corrupt. 
LIBERO/,  belonging  to  what  is  free; 

open  and  benevolent 
SPITE/W,  full  of  spitting,  or  ill  humor.     ,     (..    

DAPPER,  nimble,  quick,  LATIN. 

CELTIC.  Social,  belonging  to  a  companion ; 

friendly  in  intercourse. 
BOAST/M/,  vain,  fond  of  show.  j    

ly Un not 

WARRANT^*,  that  may  be  secured.        AecmMt  that  may  be  charged  ^ 

FBBNCH.  crime. 

PUBLIC,  pertaining  to  a  people  or  na- 
GAT,  sprightly.  tion> 

/y,  MM ly 

TREACHEROUS,  full  of  deceit  FAMOMJ,  much  renowned. 

ly,  MM In ,  notoriously  vile. 

C7ompLiMENTary,  having  the  nature  of  SUPERIOR  more  exalted  than  another. 

perfection  or  fulness ;   expressing  •         — »ty  — 

praise.  INFERIOR  less  than  another  in  rank. 

AMI A&/<?,  that  may  be  loved ;  worthy  ity 

of  affection.  /SM^OTDINATE,  below  another  in  power 
ly,  MM or  rank. 
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Comsvi&ory,  having    the    power  of    Di/rn)ENT,  distrustful  of  self,  modest, 

forcing.  reserved. 

POLITE,  smooth,  refined  in  manners.        CfonviviAL,  belonging  to  a  feast. 


ColLoqmal,  belonging  to  mutual  dis- 
,  that  should  be  honored;        course. 
high  in  rank.  FESTaZ,  pertaining  to  a  feast,  joyous. 

Dis  -  JUNIOR  more  young,  the  younger. 

pouring  out  ;  free  to  excess.    SENIOR  more  old,  the  older. 

EXERCISE     III. 
OF  ACTIONS. 


GOTHIC.  KAIL,  to  jabber  ;  to  use  insolent  lan- 


MEDDLE,  to  mediate  or  come  between  ; 

to  intrude.  -  s>  ed>  *** 


Should  we  meddle  with  other  peo-    SNARL>  to  ^owl'  to  8Peak  m 
pie?  n 

'  to  come  t0 


_,  ed,  ing  _ 

JOG,  to  shake  ;  to  jostle  or  push. 

,  .  CUDGEL,  to  beat  with  a  stick. 

-  s,  ed,  mg  -  _           .      _ 

CLASH,  to  strike  together  with  noise.  '         ""*'*!  t?                      A  i 

,  .  TARRY,  to  strike  against  ;  to  delay. 

-  es,  ed,  ing  -  _  .         .      J*  _ 

BLOCK,  to  shut  up.  ""**'  e  '  m&  ~ 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  CELTia 
GRUDGE,  to  murmur  enviously. 

_  Sj  ed,  ing  -  BICKER,  to  fight  ;  to  quarrel  in  words. 

TRIFLE,  to  talk  or  act  with  levity.  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

-  s,  ed,  ing,  er  -  QUARREL,  to  cry  out  loudly  ;  to  fight 
SCRAMBLE,  to  snatch  or  seize  greedily.  in  any  way. 

.   ,.  -  s,  ed,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing,  er,  some  - 

GAGGLE,  to  make  a  noise  like  a  goose.  COWER,  to  squat  ;  to  stoop  down  in 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  •  fear. 

.BELONG,  to  concern  ;  to  be  the  prop-  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

erty  of  any  one.  BOAST,  to  toss,  and  then  to  brag. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing,  er  - 
QUACK,  to  cry  like  a  duck.  WARRANT,  to  stop,  and  then  secure. 

-*«     wg 
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FRENCH.  LATIN. 

PWCHASK,  to  follow  and  obtain;  to  ACCUSE,  to  fall  against;  to  blame  or 

buy.  charge  with  crime. 

«,  ed,  ing,  «r  • «,  ed,  ing,  er,  ation  •• 

OUTRAGE,  to  spoil  beyond  measure  ;  ASSERT,  to  affirm  strongly. 

to  do  violence.  s,  ed,  ing,  ion 

GuARANte«,  to  guard  or  promise ;  to  .RCTORT,   to  throw  back ;    to  reply 

secure.  sharply. 

«,  ed,  ing *,  ed,  ing 

Unmade,  to  entertain  with  nightly  ELICIT,  to  draw  out,  bring  forth  to 

music.  view. 

GUARD,  to  keep,  and  also  defend.  /TITRUDE,  to  thrust  in ;  to  enter  unin- 

«,  ed,  ing vited. 

-4/FiANCE,  to  betroth,  or  promise  to     «,  ed,  ing 

marry.  Ob ,  s,  ed,  ing — 

8,  ed,  ing Pro ,  s,  ed,  ing 

PTOCEED,  to  go  before;  to  excel.  ^COGNIZE,  to  know  again;  to  recol- 

*,  ed,  ing kct 

PLEDGE,  to  give  something  in  secu-  CERTI/^,  to  make  certain;    to  give 

rifcy  information  in  writing. 

BUDGE,  to  move  off.  (TonsuLT,  to  seek  the  advice  of  an- 

s,  ed,  ing other  in  converse. 

-D«rr,  to  contradict.  «,  ed,  ing 

es,  ed,  ing DCTAIN,  to  hold  back ;  to  withhold. 

,  to  bear  with  ;  to  agree  to.     «,  ed,  ing 

to  set  open ;  to  exhibit  8us ,  «,  ed,  ing 

«,  ed,  ing SUCCUMB,  to  fall  under,  yield. 

ProMENADE,  to  walk ;  to  take  a  walk.     «,  ed,  ing 


TWENTY-SIXTH     STUDY. 

THE  NATION. 

THE  nation  is  a  large  society  of  men  occupying  the 
same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  government.     It 
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is  an  assemblage  of  families.  Nations  receive  various 
names  from  the  people  composing  them  and  their  form  of 
government. 


EXERCISE     I. 


NAMES    OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 

SWAY,  power  used  to  control. 

Has  a  king  much  sway  ? 
POLL,  a  ball ;  an  election  of  officers. 
BLOCK,  a  large  mass  of  wood  or  stone. 
ade,  the  stopping  of  a  passage 

at  sea. 
DOCK,  a  place  for  building  or  laying 

up  ships. 

.yard 

MINT,  a  place  where  money  is  coined. 

CELTIC. 

RuLer,  one  who  governs. 
MOAT,  a  ditch  round  a  castle. 


PARLIAMENT,  the  supreme  legislative 
assembly  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

POLICY,  the  art  of  governing  or  legis- 
lating. 

EMBASSY,  the  message  of  an  ambas- 
sador ;  persons  sent  as  a  legation. 

^ZLIANCE,  union  between  nations. 

PENAL&/,  suffering  for  crime ;  a  pun- 
ishment. 

CONTROL,  a  counter  roll,  or  book; 
power  to  regulate. 

able,  er,  ership,  ment. 

SENATE,  a  council  of  chief  men,  or 
legislators. 

or,  orial,  -house. 


,  one  sent  to  settle  a  treaty. 
EMPEROR,  the  commander,  and  then 
the  supreme  ruler  of  a  nation. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  magistrate    of   a 

city. 
AMBASSADOR,  a  minister  of  the  highest 

rank  employed  by  one  nation  at 

the  court  of  another. 
CRESS«£,  a  great  light  set  on  a  watch- 

tower. 
TARIFF,  a  town  in  Spain  where  du- 

ties were  formerly  collected  ;  duty 

on  goods. 
MARQUE,  the  ship  sent  out  to  make 

reprisals. 
GUILLOTINE,  an  instrument  used  for 

beheading. 
CURFEW,  cover  fire  ;   the  ringing  of 

the  evening  bell  in  the  middle  ages. 
GovERNwmf,  the  exercise  of  supreme 

power. 

POPULACE,  the  people. 
BALLOT,  a  ball  cast  in  voting  ;  a  vot- 

ing. 
STATUTE,    a    law  of    the    legislative 

body. 

VILLAGE,  a  small  collection  of  houses. 
CITY,  a  large  or  corporate  town. 
-  zen  —  '  -  - 
CAUSEWAY,  a  raised  way. 


LATIN. 
,  one  who  makes  laws. 
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NATION,  that  which  is  born ;  a  body  of 
people  under  the  same  ruler. 

—a/,  ality 

Present,  one  who  presides  over  a 
society  or  nation. 

ial,  ship,  cy 

MAGISTRATE,  a  director,  and  then  an 
executive  officer. 


CONSUL,  a  person  who  acts  as  agent 
for  a  nation. 

Rsaent,  one  who  governs  instead  of 
a  king. 

CCWGRESS,  a  meeting  of  individuals 
or  representatives. 

RepKBSEtnative,  one  who  appears  for 
another,  or  a  body  of  people. 

.REPUBLIC,  a  state  where  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  representatives. 

TRIBUNO/,  belonging  to  a  judge ;  a 
court  of  justice. 

LIBERIA,  freedom  of  action. 


COLONY,  a  body  of  people  who  settle 
in  a  new  country. 


LEGATION,  a  sending ;  an  embassy. 

ConvEsrtion,  the  act  of  coming  toge- 
ther ;  a  meeting. 

al,  ality 

MOB,  a  disorderly  crowd. 

COIN,  stamped  money. 

MONEY,  stamped  metal  or  paper. 

CvK&ency,  a  flowing ;  the  coin  which 
circulates. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  for  the  head: 
there  are  nine  kinds  of  crowns. 


POLITY,  a  form  of  government  or  su- 
preme authority  in  a  state. 

POLITICS,  the  science  of  government 

AMNESTY,  not  in  memory ;  a  general 
pardon  of  offenders. 

MONARCH,  the  chief  ruler  in  a  nation. 


DIADEM,  that  which  binds  the  head ; 
a  crown. 


E  x  E  B    01 
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NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

KEKNCH.  VOID,  empty ;  of  no  binding  force. 

OPPRESSIVE,  pressing  against ;  severe, 

REGO/,  belonging  to  a  king.  unjust 

NEUTRO/,  not  active  on  either  side  in  FACTIOUS,  given  to  raising  factions  or 

war.  tumults. 

lyt  ty LATIN. 

SAVAGE,  wild,  uncultivated.  BARBAROUS,  without  a  knowledge  of 

LoYa/,  faithful  to  a  prince  or  ruler.  the  arts. 


SEMI 


,  half 
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ORIENT^,  belonging  to  the  east,  east-  Dcs.oi.ate,  left  alone  ;  deprived  of  in- 

ern.  habitants. 

OCCIDENT^,  belonging  to  the   west,  -  ness  - 

western.  ARBiTRary,  of  the  nature  of  will  ;  de» 

CIVILIZE?,  instructed  in  the  arts.  pending  on  will  and  not  on  law 

NULL,  of  no  legal  force  ;  not  binding.  -  ness  - 

.ELECTORAL,  belonging  to  an  elector-  AbsowiE,  uncontrolled. 

ate. 

belonging  to  an  empire.  GBEEK. 


CONSULCW,  pertaining  to  a  consul.  PATRIARCH^,   belonging  to  a   patri- 

ProTEcriw,  affording  protection.  arch  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  father's 

POPULOUS,  abounding  in  people.  rule. 

SEDmows,  tending  to  excite  sedition  MoNARcmcaZ,  belonging  to  a  monarch 

or  rebellion.  or  chief  ruler. 

EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  Revolutionize,  to  roll  up  again;  to 

effect  a  change  in  government 
SWAY,  to  wave;  to  control,  as  with    _  ^  edging  _ 

a  sceptre.  SEIZE,  to  set  upon  ;  to  take  by  force. 

Do  kings  sway  nations  ?  _  ^  ^  -^  ure  - 

-  s,  ed,  ing  PI-OROGUE,  to  continue  a  legislative 
WHIFFLE,  to  turn;  to  change  opinion.        ^Q^  &s  pariiament,  from  one  ses- 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  gion  to  anotlier> 
CLASH,  to  strike  against                          _  ^  ^  ing  - 

es,  ed,  ing  GOVERN,  to  direct  and  rule. 


,  to  present  again  ;  to  stand 
RULE,  to  direct  or  govern.  fop  anothep> 

-  8>  ed,  ing  -  -  s>  ^  ing  - 

Mis  -  ,  to  rule  -  BALLOT,  to  cast  a  ball  in  voting  ;  to 

Over  -  ,  s,  ed,  ing  -  yote> 

-  5,  ed,  ing  - 
DEPOSE,   to    put  down,    as  from    a 
CONTROL,  to  keep  under  check;   to        throne. 

rule.  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

__  S)  ed,  ing  -  USURP,  to  seize  and  hold  by  force. 

Un  --  ed,  was  not  -  -  *,  ed,  ing,  er,  ation  - 
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ABOLISH,  to  make  void  or  null.  ELECT,  to  choose  out  of;  to  select. 

es,  ed,  ing  -  -  ^  ed,  ing  -  - 

RATIFY,  to  make  firm  ;  to  establish.       CmLize,  to  instruct  in  the  arts. 

NATUKO/W*,  to  make  natural  ;  to  make    Coixm'ze,  to  settle  a  new   country 

a  citizen.  by  colonies. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

ProMOTE,  to  move  forward  ;  to  ex- 


to  sit  over  or  before,  and 


guide  an  assembly  or  nation.  ^CPUNGK,  to  blot  out 

OtwsuLT,  to  deliberate.  COMCCR,  to  run  together;  to  agree. 

-REPEAL,  to  recall  ;  to  revoke  as  a  law.  ^CDSS)  to  drive  apart  ;  to  debate, 

-  «,  ed,  ing  -  -  ^  ^  -n^  i(m  - 

/^PRESENT,    to    appear    instead    of  ProHiBir,  to  hold  for  ;  to  prevent 
an°ther  - 


.  -      _  , 

JnJersEcr,  to  cut  across  mutually. 


LEGisLate,  to  make  laws.  _       ,  .      ^_____ 

—  *,  ea,  in  (7onTRAcr,    to    draw    together  ;    to 

Abdicate,  to  send  from  ;  to  abandon 

_  abridge. 

an  office.  6      ,  .      _ 

ea,  ing  -  ZAGREB,  to  separate  ;    to   judge  or 
,  to  treat  with  another. 

,  .  ordain. 

s,  ed,  ing  —  -  - 

VOTE,  to  express  our  wish  in  electing     _, 

'    ProTEOT,  to  shelter. 
an  officer  or  ruler.  . 

-  »,  ed,  ing 


TWENTY-SEVENTH      STUDY. 
THE   CHURCH. 

THE  Church  is  a  society  of  men  bound  together  by  faith 
in  some  form  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  true  Church  is 
a  society  of  men  bound  together  by  faith  in  Christ,  and 
seeking  to  do  his  will  upon  the  earth.  It  is  now  divided 
into  various  branches,  named  according  to  their  form  of 
doctrine,  government,  or  after  their  founder. 
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EXERCISE      I. 

NAMES   OF   THINGS. 


GOTHIC.  Denomination,  a  particular  religious 

society. 

RANT,  violent  raving  ;  heated  speech.  _  ^  _ 

FRENCH.  PIETY,  the  serving  of  God. 

Vow,  a  solemn  promise  made  to  God.  CEREMONY,  outward  rite  or  form  in 

PARITY,  equality  in  rank  and  power.  religion. 

Dis  -  ,  difference   in    rank    and  __  iai  _ 

power.  SCRIPTURES,  writings;   the  books  of 
a  state  of  being  out  of  fa-        t^e  Bible. 


e,  a  collection  of  men  ;  a  ConTRiTion,  the  act  of  bruising  ;  sor- 

congregation.  row  for  wrong. 

FONT,  a  large  vessel  for  holding  bap-  MYSTERY,  that  which  is  shut  up. 

tismal  water.  CHOIR,  a  collection  of  singers. 

PARISH,  a  near  residence  ;  the  terri-  CHORUS,  the  persons  who  sing  in  con- 

tory  of  a  church.  cert. 

TZmvAL,   renewed  attention  to   re-  CovExant,  an   agreement  of  two  or 

"ligion.  more  persons. 

.RELIGION,  that  which  binds  to  God  ;  --  er  - 

the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Bible.  DEVOTION,  the  act  of  setting  apart  to 

-  ist  -  God. 

RITE,  a  form  of  religion,  as  baptism.  -  al  - 

-  ual  -  TESTAMENT,  a  will  ;   the  old  or  new 
SACRAmm^,  an  outward  sign  ;   a  re-  books  of  the  Bible. 

ligious  ordinance.  Comwmicant,  one  who  partakes  of 

the  Lord's  Supper. 

,  the  taking  or  stealing  sa-  Circumcision,  a   cutting  around;   a 

cred  things.  rite  among  the  Jews. 

-  ous,  ously  -  .  VESPERS,  the  evening  service  in  the 
RITUAL,  a  book  of  rites.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

SAINT,  a  holy  person.  SoiiciTation,  the  act  of  asking  earn- 

estly; entreaty. 

LATIN*  ConiKiBUfion,  the  act  of  giving   in 

SECT,  a  body  of  people  cut  off;  a  re-  company;  something  given. 

ligious  society.  Adoption,   the   act  of  receiving  to 

-  arian,  arianism  -  oneself. 
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CENSER,  a  vase  -or  pan  for  incense.  LITANY,  a  form  of  supplication  used 

AbsoLvrion,  the  act  of  freeing  from  in  worship. 

guilt  LITURGY,  public  service  ;  the  form  of 

public  worship. 

BIBLE,   a  book;   the   book  of  Holy  -^/JOCALYPSE,  hidden;   the  last  book 

Scriptures.  of  the  Bible. 

CHRisTian,  one  who  believes  in  Christ.  PSALM,  something  touched  ;  a  sacred 

BAPTism,  the  rite  of,  applying  water  song. 

in  the  name  of  Christ.  ody  - 

-  al  -  HYMN,  a  sacred  song. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  words,  or  com-  SCHISM,  a  division  in  the  church. 

mandments.  -  atic,  one  who  - 

.EUCHARIST,  good  grace  ;   the  Lord's  HERESY,  a  holding  ;  a  serious  error  in 

Supper.  religion. 

EXERCISE        II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  VENIO/,  that  may  go  or  pass  away  ; 

SACRED,  devoted  to  God.  pardonable. 

_  lyt  1l€gg  _  CWTRITE,  bruised  ;  deeply  affected  for 

a  folding  under,  entreat-        81D* 


ing.  -       - 

RrruoA  belonging  to  rites.  tfonoREGATtono/,    belonging    to    the 

HUMBLE,  low  and  submissive.  Pe°Ple  '>  governed  by  the  people. 

_  j     ne88  _  //ufepENDENT,  not    hanging   on;    not 

PAPA/,  belonging  to  the  Pope.  8ubJect  to  a  superior. 

PENITENT,  suffering  pain  for  sin.  ^FORMED,    formed   again;    changed 

1m  -  ,  not  -  for  the  better- 

SpiRiTuaJ,  belonging  to  spirit,  or  sa-  TOLERAN*.  enduring;   allowing  free- 

cred  things.  dom  of  opinion. 

LAY,  of  the'  people  ;  not  clerical  Mn,rran*,  warring. 

_  £.    _  TRIUMPHANT,  rejoicing  in  victory. 

CLERICO/,  pertaining  to  the  clergy. 

FORMO/,  pertaining  to  form  ;  depend- 

LATIN.  jng  on  custom. 

VEWA/,  that  may  be  bought  or  sold  ;  -  Zy,  ity  - 

mercenary.  PASCHO/,  belonging  to  the  passover. 

-  ity  -  CIIORO/,  belonging  to  a  choir. 
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K.  HIERARCHIC^,  belonging  to  a  hierarch, 

,  ,    ,       .  or  teacher  in  sacred  things,  of  differ- 

l,  belonging  to  an  overseer 

ent  ranks. 

JSkcLEsiASTica/,     belonging    to     the 
PRESBYTER*^,  of  the  nature  of  a  pres- 

Church. 

byter;  parity  of  rank.  ,   , 

*,_£     .     \_\      .  ,         ,    .,        MYSTIC,  obscure,  or  concealed. 

CathoLic,   belonging  to   the  whole;  „       , 

'     al,  ally,  alness 

universal 

EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  TmpLOKE,  to  call  earnestly  upon ;  to 

KANT,  to  rave  violently  in  speech,  supplicate. 

,  .  s,  ed,  ing,  ingly 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

JEER,  to  scoff  or  mock  at. 

.  LATIN. 

LOITER,  to  linger  or  stay  back.  ConoKEQate,   to  come  together  in   a 

s,  ed,  ing,  er society. 

-s,  ed,  ing,  ion 


Z>«DICATE,  to  set  apart  to  a  sacred 

.ZWMOLATE,  to  offer  in  sacrifice.  purpose. 

s,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing,  ion 

ACCREDIT,  to  give  credit  to ;   to  be-  SACRIFICE,  to  offer  an  atonement  for 

lieve.  sin. 

Trespass,  to  pass  over  the  limits ;  to  (TOWSECRATE,  to  make  sacred,  or  set 

offend  against  laws.  apart  for  sacred  uses. 

es,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing,  ion 

DZSGRACE,  to  put  out  of  favor ;   to  SOLICIT,  to  ask  earnestly, 

dishonor.  s,  ed,  ing  

FOTFEIT,  to  lose  by  some  offense.  CONDESCEND,  to  descend  or  stoop  in 

s,  ed,  ing civility  or  benevolence. 

ASSEMBLE,  to  collect  in  one  body ;  to    s,  ed,  ing 

congregate.  IntervE&is.,  to  bring  between;  to  take 

s,  ed,  ing part  in  the  affairs  of  others. 

Vow,  to  promise  solemnly.  s,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing Adorr,  to  take  into ;  to  accept  sinful 

7/npUTE,  to  think  on ;  to  charge  to.  men  as  children. 
s  ed,  ing,  ation s,  ed,  ing 
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to  carry  to  one's  mouth  ;  to 
salute  ;  to  honor  deeply. 

.4&SOLVE,  to  loose  from  ;  to  set  free, 
as  from  sin. 

,  to  make  happy  or  blest 

to  give  in  company  with 
others. 

,  ed,  ing 


CONIFORM,  to  shape  according  to;  to 
cause  to  agree. 

Re  -  ,  s,  ed,  ing  -  • 
to  set  apart  by  vow. 

to  make  strong  ;  to  help. 

0/FER,  to  bring  before  ;    to  present 
for  acceptance. 

Pro/FER,  to  present  to  one  for  ac- 

ceptance. 
-  «,  ed,  ing  - 


PresAGE,  to  indicate  beforehand. 

GREEK. 
CHRISTEN,  to  baptize  and  name. 

BAPTIZE,  to  devote  to  God  by  the  use 
of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son  and  Holy  Ghost 

a,  ed)  ing 

CHRISTIANIZE,  to  make  Christian  by 
preaching  the  gospel. 

a,  ed,  ing 

APOSTATIZE,  to  start  away  from ;  to 
renounce  the  faith. 

EVANGELIZE,   to   announce  well;   to 
convert  to  religion  by  the  gospel. 
8,  ed,  ing 


PropnESY,  to  speak  before,  to  fore- 

tell ;  also  to  teach. 
-  «,  ed,  ing  - 

to    excommunicate  ; 


to  give  over  to  the  displeasure  of 
God. 

«,  ed,  ing  - 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THE   PURSUITS   OF  MAN. 


MAN  is  formed  for  action,  and  naturally  enters  upon 
some  pursuit  of  life.  Wants,  circumstances  and  inclina- 
tions urge  him  to  do  so.  Pursuits  arise.  They  are  old  as 
the  race.  Abel,  we  are  told,  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  They  are  now  quite  nu- 
merous, and  must  be  grouped  in  order  to  bring  them  before 
the  mind. 
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Among  the  methods  of  grouping  the  pursuits,  the  follow- 
ing is  suggested : 

1.  PRODUCERS.  8.  ALMSMEN. 

2.  DISTRIBUTORS.  9.  TEACHERS. 

3.  CARRIERS.  10.  POLITICIANS. 

4.  SERVANTS.  11.  LAWYERS. 

5.  PROTECTORS.  12.  DOCTORS. 

6.  STREET-FOLK.  13.  AMUSEMENTS. 

7.  VAGRANTS. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH     STUDY. 

OULTIVATOES    OF   THE   SOIL. 

THE  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  an  important  class  of  pro- 
ducers. Their  pursuits  are  the  earliest  on  record ;  and  on 
them,  more  than  all  others,  depends  the  prosperity  of  man. 

The  soil  received  little  attention  from  the  Eomans  and 
Greeks.  The  Saxons  early  attended  to  it,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  English  and  American  prosperity. 

% 
EXERCISE       I. 

NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  LUMP,  a  mass    of   any  thing,  as  of 

PLOUGH,  an  instrument  to  turn  up    ^ear    ' 

, ,  ,  .     .  WISP,  a  bundle  of  straw  or  hay  rolled 

the  ground  in  furrows.  . 

Were  ploughs  ever  crooked  branch- 

,    «  STUBBLE,  the  stumps  of  grain  left  in 

HARROW,  a  toothed  frame  of  wood  to  „  the  ground. 

break  soils  in  pieces.  ™l^'        ^^ 

HOE,  an  instrument  to  cut  weeds  and  „  ° 

loosen  the  soil  LKD>  a  carriage  that  moves  on  run- 

. .,,  ners. 

r,  one  who  tills  a  garden. 
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WHISK,  a  bunch  of  hay  or  straw  used  REIN,  a  strap  of  bridle. 

as  a  brush.  Picket,  a  pointed  stake. 

CROOK,  a  staff  curving  at  the  end,  IncLosure,  that  which  separates,  as  a 

used  by  shepherds.  fence. 

GARNER,  a  place  for  grain. 
CELTIC. 

LATIN. 

HUSK,  a  cover ;  the  sheath  of  grain. 

STACK,  a  pile  of  hay  or  straw.  AGRICULTURE,  the  care  of  the  field ; 

HARNESS,  the   furniture  of    a  draft  the  practice  of  farming. 

horse.  *-«/,  ist  — 

TETHER,  a  rope  to  keep  an   animal  .SbrttcuLTURE,  the  care  of  the  garden ; 

from  pasturing  too  wide.  the  practice  of  gardening. 

al,  isl 

ART,  strength;    practice   of   human 

ARBOR,  a  shelter ;  a  frame  for  vines.  skill. 

RoweZ,  a  rim  or  wheel  of  iron  on  a    ist,  isan 

bridle  or  in  a  spur.  FENCE,  a  mound ;  hedge  or  defense. 

TRENCH,  something  cut ;  a  ditch  used  GRANary,  a  place  for  grain. 

for  draining. 

EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES    OF    QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  STERILE,  barren,  unfruitful. 

FERTILE,  productive,  fruitful.  Pn>Duori^"^ddbg  rich  cropa. 


MOIST,  wet.  Un 

Pro«PEROU8,  successful. 
;.. 

LATIN. 

-4&UNDANT,  having  in  great  plenty. 

»,  that  can  afford  pleasure. ce,  ly 

ARID,  dry,  wanting  in  moisture.  PLENTY,  full  of,  or  richly  supplied. 

EXERCISE       III. 
NAMES  Or  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  HARROW,  to  break  ploughed  land. 

PLOUGH,  to  break  up  the  ground  in    •       ^  in9  — 

furrows.  PLOD,  to  travel  slowly  and  heavily. 

Do  farmers  plough  in  the  spring  f      —  "^  tnff>  ** 


ng  -  .  tree. 
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SLASH,  to  cut  by  lashing  ;  to  strike  Atr\cs,  to  join  to. 

violently.  -  es,  ed,  ing  -- 

-  ed,  ing  -  jDerACH,  to  separate  from. 
POUR,  to  throw  ;  to  cast  as  a  fluid.  -  es,  ed,  ing  —  -  - 

-  ed,  ing  -  TRENCH,  to  cut  ditches. 
SLAKE,  to  quench,  as  one's  thirst.  -  es,ed,  ing  - 

-  d}  ing  -  GARNER,  to  store  grain. 
CUMBER,  tQ  distress  ;    to  obstruct,  as    -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

weeds.  PLANT,    to    set    in    the  ground  for 

-  ed,  ing,  er  -  growth. 

SPOUT,  to  throw  out  in  jets,  as  water.     -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  Re  -  >  »,  ed,  ing  - 
CAST,  to  throw  or  scatter,  as  grain.        PRUNE,  to  lop  off  branches. 

-  s>  ed,  ing  -  --  «>  **•  **ff  - 

BUD,  to  insert  a  bud  in  another  tree.     GRAFT,  to  insert  a  scion  in  another 

ed,  ing  - 
CELTIC.  -  >  *'  ed>  inff>  ure  - 

STACK,  to  pile  up  hay  or  straw. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  P/OSPER,  to  succeed  ;  to  do  well. 

A  SOUND,  to  have  in  great  plenty. 
-  s,  ed,  ing  - 
,  to  lie  on  all  sides,  encom-     CULTIVATE,  to  take  care  of,   as  the 

soil. 
ed,  ing  -  -  -s,  ed,  ing  -  — 


TWENTY-NINTH     STUDY. 
FISHING  AND   HUNTING. 

FISHING  and  hunting  are  not,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  first  pursuits  of  man.  They  come  into  notice  after  the 
flood.  Nimrod,  we  are  told,  was  a  mighty  hunter. 
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EXERCISE 
NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC.  GUN,  an  instrument  consisting  ">f  a 

barrel  and  stock. 
TACKLE,   rigging  ;   an  instrument  of    _  ^  Qne  ^Q  _ 

' 


BAIT,  any  food;    food  for  catching 
Is  the  fisherman's  tackle  light  ?  fislL 

-ing,  instruments  of  action.          ^^  to  ^  ftn  ftnimal  ftfc  ^ 

WRECK,  what  is  driven  ;  destruction,     _  8  fj  •      _ 
as  of  a  ship. 

-  er,  one  who  seeks  -  FRENCH. 
FowLtn$r,  the  practice  of  shooting  or    , 

taking  birds.  *  SKIFF>  a  8maU  hghfc  boat 

-  -piece,  a  light  gun  _         FALCON'  a  kind  of  hawk  '•   a  hawk 
WAD,  a  mass  of  any  thing  soft  to  stop 

the  powder  in  a  gun.  *r»  r& 

RACE,  a  going;  a  running  with  speed.     H*****  a  spear-like  iron  used   to 

strike  whales. 

CELTIC.  CHASE,  the  hot  pursuit  of  any  thing. 

ANGLE,  a  hook,  or  line  and  hook  to 
MESH,  the  space  between  the  threads        take  fish. 
of  a  net  -  er  - 


EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  AGILE,  apt  to  do ;  nimble. 

HAGGARD,  ragged  in  appearance ;  lean 
and  rough.  LATIN. 

DAUNT&M,  without  fear  of  danger. 

AQUATIC,  belonging  to  the  water. 

FRENCH.  /nTREPiD,    not    trembling ;    without 
fear. 

BRUTO/,  pertaining  to  a  brute ;  cruel.    ly,  ity 

TRIVIO/,  trifling,  of  little  value.  D<»PERA*<;,   without  hope ;    dreadful 

CRUEL,  disposed  to  give  pain.  by  reason  of  danger. 

/nHUMAN,  not  possessing  the  kindness    ly,  ion 

of  man^barbarous.  ^rcrrtT*^,  rousing  to  action. 
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« 

EXERCISE      III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

,  to  discern  suddenly. 


TACKLE,  to  rig  any  thing,  as  a  vessel.  ^WDANGER,  to  put  in  danger  or  peril 

Can  you  tackle  a  fishing-rod? s,  ed,  ing 

ed,  ing ^WIBARRASS,  to  impede  or  perplex. 

CAST,  to  send  or  throw,  as  an  arrow.  es,  ed,  ing 

ed,  ing •  CHASE,  to  urge  hotly  or  in  haste. 

SPLICE,  to  unite  by  interweaving,  as  s,  ed,  ing 

the  ends  of  a  rope.  JWVEIGLE,  to  blind ;  to  entice  away. 

SCRAMBLE,   to  scratch  ;   to  move   or  HARPOON,  to  strike  with  a  harpoon. 

climb  by  holding  on  with  the  hands. s,  ed,  ing 

d,  ing ANGLE,  to  fish  for  with  hook  and  line. 

DAUNT,  to  check  by  fear  of  danger.  s,  ed,  ing,  er 

ed,  ing AVERSE,    to    cross    over ;    to    go 

through. 

SNARE,  to  catch  with  a  snare.  s,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing MOLEST,  to  disturb. 

En f>,  ed,  ing  —  s,  ed,  ing 

BANG,  to  beat;    to  throw  or  strike 

heavily.  LATIN- 

s,  ed,  ing P/OSTRATE,  to  lie  flat ;  to  demolish. 

s,  ed,  ing 

CELTIC.  TfiUNcafe,  to  cut  off;  to  maim. 

s,  ed,  ing 

TEAIL;  \°/"f  bjthe  ^^  LACERATE,  to  tear  or  rend,  as  flesh. 

BAIT,  to  dispose  food  for  hunting  or  /nv^  t^iTf  to  attack. 

~  '     '     ^  J^VADE,  to  avoid  or  shun. 

FRENCH.  —  S>  ed>  in9 — 

JKrnRPATE,  to  root  out,  destroy  em 
SPY,  to  see  or  gain  sight  of.  tirely. 

ing s,  ed,  ing 
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THIRTIETH     STUDY. 

• 

WORKERS  IN  WOOD. 

WOOD,  early  in  the  history  of  the  world,  supplied  mate- 
rials to  meet  the  wants  of  -man  and  called  forth  his  ingenu- 
ity. The  workers  in  it  have  always  formed  a  useful  divi- 
sion of  producers,  ready  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and 
tastes  of  man. 

EXERCISE     I. 


NAMES    OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


BOOM,  a  spar  or  piece  of  wood  ex- 
tending from  the  masts  of  a  ship. 

Cooper,  one  who  makes  casks  and 
barrels. 

HOOP,  a  band  of  wood  or  metal  used 
for  confining  casks. 

HATCHET,  a  small  axe  with  a  short 
handle. 

CLAMP,  an  instrument  with  a  screw, 
used  by  joiners. 

SPLINTER,  a  small  piece  of  wood  split 
off. 

SLUICE,  a  lock;  a  frame  of  timber 
with  a  gate  to  regulate  water  for 
a  mill 

CELTIC. 

Coo,  the  tooth  of  a  wheel. 
RULE,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
length. 


CARPENTER,  one  who  works  in  timber^ 

and  builde  houses  or  ships. 
y,  the  practice  of 


CABINET,  a  chest ;  a  piece  of  furniture 
consisting  of  drawers. 

maker,  a  man  who 

CAB&iage,  that  which  carries ;  a 
wheeled  instrument  for  carrying 
persons. 

maker,  one  who 

HOD,  a  kind  of  tray  or  trough  for 
carrying  mortar. 

BUNG,  the  stopper  of  the  opening  in  a 
cask. 

VEHICLE,  that  which  carries;  a  car- 
riage. 

CHAISE,  a  chair;  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage. 

HEARSE,  a  harrow ;  a  carriage  to  bear 
the  dead. 

GIMLET,  a  small  borer  used  by  car- 
penters. 

PULLET,  a  grooved  wheel  turning  on 
a  pin. 

CAPSTAN,  a  cylindrical  column  for 
raising  anchors. 

SCAFFOLD,  a  temporary  bench  to  stand 
upon  in  building. 
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PLANK,  a  broad  piece  of  sawn  timber.  CALIPEES,  compass  with  curved  legs. 

KEG,  a  small  cask. 

MORTISE,  a  hole  made  with  a  chisel 

MATERIAL,   the  substance   of   which  PLANE,  an  instrument  for  planing. 

any  thing  is  made.  COMPASS,  an  instrument  of  iron  for 

TENON,   the  reduced  end  of  timber  measuring  figures. 

designed  for  a  mortise.  DIVIDERS,  a  kind  of  compass  for  mea- 

CHESEL,  an  instrument  of  iron  used  for  suring. 

paring  or  gouging.  STRUCTM?-*,   that  which    is  built  or 

a  kind  of  chisel,  made. 


EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES    OF   QUALITIES. 

ADROIT,  to  the  right ;  ready  and  act- 
ive. 

OOOK,  a  bend  or  turn.  fa  ness,  er,  est 

Is  there  a  crook  in  the  branch  ? 
ed,  bent  from  a  straight  line;  LATIN. 

not  riSht  FLExifc,  easily  bent. 

LIMBER,  easily  bent;  pliable.  L^ous,  of  the  nature  of  wood, 

FIBROUS,  consisting  of  fibres. 
iftrpERT,  experienced;  skilful. 

cmna  fanes, 

BULK,  of  large  dimensions.  DEXTEROUS,  right ;  ready  in  the  nse 

of  the  hand  or  mind. 


COARSE,  rude. 

ly,  ness 

SUPERB,  grand  and  showy.                      ELEGANT,  nice  and  rich. 
fa  nets In ,  not  — 

EXERCISE       III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  CROOK,  to  bend  any  thing. 

SPLIT,  to  divide  in  any  way.  e^  inff 

Does  the  carpenter  split  wood  ?  HOOP,  to  bind  a  vessel  with  hoops. 

St  ing 8,  ed,  ing 

9 
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VENEER,  to  lay  thin  leaves  of  wood    PAR*,  to  cut  off. 

over  furniture.  •*,  ed,  ing 

»,  ed,  ing PLAN,  to  form  a  design. 

8,  ed,  ing 


FASHION,  to  make  or  form  any  thing.  LATIN. 

SQUARE,  to  form  with  four  equal  sides.     COWSTRUCT,  to  put  together ;  to  build. 

JOINT,  to  smooth  and  unite  boards  at  PLANE,  to  make  smooth  with  a  plane. 

the  edges.  «,  ed,  ing 

»,  ed,  ing EXCEL,  to  go  beyond ;  to  outdo  others. 

GLUE,  to  unite  with  glue  «,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing- DESIGN,  to  mark  the  form  or  figure  ; 

MORTISE,  to  join  timbers  by  tenon.  to  plan. 

CHISEL,  to  pare   or  mortise  with  a  (^FIGURE,  to  form  with  or  according 

chisel  to  a  model. 

s,  ed,  ing «,  ed,  ing 

GOUGE,  to  mortise  with  a  gouge.  ^RECT,  to  rear  upright,  as  a  building. 

THIRTY-FIRST     STUDY. 

WORKERS  IN  METALS  AND  MINERALS. 

THE  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  workers  in  wood  are  de- 
pendent on  the  workers  in  metals  for  instruments.  Such 
workers  are  among  the  most  important  producers.  They 
arose  early  in  the  history  of  the  race.  We  read  of  workers* 
in  brass  and  iron  in  the  family  of  Lamech. 

E   X   E    E    0    I    8    E      I. 
NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  SMKLW,  one  who  melts  ore  to  obtain 

the  metal  in  it. 

MiN*r,  one  who  digs  for  metals  or    WIRE,  a  thread  of  metal,  as  of  cop- 
minerals,                                                 per. 
Are  miners  a  useful  claaa  of  men? drawer,  one  who 
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BELL,  a  hollow  body  used  for  making 

sounds. 

--  hanger,  one  who  - 
CRANK,  a  bend  ;  and  then  an  axle  to 

move  things. 
CAST,  a  mould  or  shape. 
FLAG,  a  broad  flat  stone  for  paving. 
--  stone. 

BOLT,  a  large  pin  of  iron. 
SPOUT,  a  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  vessel. 
LINK,  a  single  ring  of  a  chain. 
PLATE,  a  flat  piece  of  metal. 


,  one  who  mends  kettles  and 

such  things. 

TIN,  a  white  yellowish  and  soft  metal. 
-  ner,  one  who  - 
T&BAzier,  one  who  works  in  brass. 
PACK,  a  small  nail. 
FUNNEL,  an  instrument  for   convey- 

ing fluids  into  close  vessels. 
LATHE,  the  machine  of  a  turner. 

FRENCH. 

one  who  examines  metallic 


ores. 

JEWEL,  a  precious  stone,  as  a  diamond. 
-  er,  one  who  - 
LAPioary,  one  who  cuts  and  polishes 

precious  stones. 
PLUMB,  lead  attached  to  a  line  to  find 

an  upright  position. 
FORGE,    a  furnace,   or  place  where 

metals  are  wrought  into  shapes. 
LEVER,  a  bar  of  metal  or  wood  used 

for  lifting. 
COIL,  cord,  rope,  or  wire  gathered 

into  a  ring. 

PIVOT,  a  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns. 
MASON,  one  who  works  in  mortar. 


BRICK,  a  mass  of  burnt  earth. 

bat,  -clay,  -dust,   -kiln,  -maker, 

-layer 

-work,  -yard 

ENGINE,  a  compound  machine. 

VICE,  an  iron  press  with  a  screw  for 

holding  things. 

PISTON,  that  which  drives;  a  cylinder. 
InsiRvment,  that  which  is  prepared  ; 

a  tool. 

al,  ally. 

MACHINE,  any  thing  used  to  increase 

or  direct  power. 

FOUNDRY,  the  place  where  metals  are 

cast. 

ORDNANCE,  great  guns. 
LUSTRE,  gloss,  or  brightness. 
TYPE,  a  stamp ;  a  printing  letter. 
TUBE,  a  pipe. 
TROWEL,  a  mason's  tool  for  spreading 

mortar. 
FOIL,  a  thin  plate  of  metal. 

LATIN. 

PENDULUM,    a  suspended  body  that 

moves  about  a  centre. 
FARRier,  one  who  shoes  and  doctors 

horses. 

Fusion,  the  act  of  melting. 
/mpREss,  the  stamp  or  mark  made  by 

pressure. 

PRESS,  a  machine  for  pressing. 
FRicrion,  the  act  of  rubbing  one  body 

against  another. 
OorB.os.ion,  the  act  of  eating  away,  as 

metals. 

PLUMMET,  lead  attached  to  a  line, 
one  who  works  in  lead. 
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GOTHIC. 

BLUNT,  dull  on  the  edge. 

ly,  ness 

HUGE,  great  in  size. 
l    ness 


EXERCISE      II 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

FusiW«,  that  may  be  melted  by  heat 
SONOROUS,  giving   out    sound  when 

struck. 
MuTA&Ze,  changeable. 

COTROSIVE,  eating  away,  as  metals. 
rs    ICBm  MUR«/,  pertaining  to  a  Avail, 

embossed,  or  adorned  with    Yocal,  pertaining  to  a  point 

FERVENT,  hot  or  boiling. 
Bone*  studded  with  knobs.  MALLEO^,  that  may  be  beaten  out 

DuoTz'^  that  may  be  drawn  out  into 
made  to  resemble  bronze.  ^^.Q 

LATIN.  LAMiNATfidi    consisting    of    plates; 

capable  of  being  dissolved.  PlateA 


EXERCISE      III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  CLATTER,  to  make  a  rattling  sound. 

WELD,  to  unite  metals  by  hammering. 


SNATCH,  to  grasp  hastily. 

SMELT,  to  separate  metals  from  the    LlNK'  to  connect,  as  a  chain. 

ore  by  fire.  *•  ed>  in9 

Un 

,  to  strike;    to  make  a  small 
sharp  noise. 

BANG,  to  beat  heavily.  *'  ed>  in& 

CLINK,  to  nng  with  a  sharp  noise. 


Do  blacksmiths  weld  iron  ? 


MINE,  to  dig  for  minerals. 


ed,  ing 

CLINCH,  to  fasten  by  bending,  as  a 
nail. 

BOLT,  to  bar  or  fasten  with  bolts. 

,,  ed,  ing 

Un ,s,ed,ing 


BLUNT,  to  dull  on  the  edge. 

s,  ed,  ing 

PLATE,  to  overlay  with  metal 
s,  ed,  ing 
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CELTIC. 

CREAK,  to  crash;    to  make   a   sharp 
grating  sound. 

TINKLE,  to  make  a  sharp  sound  by 

striking  on  metals. 

d,  ing 

ROAST,   to   separate  volatile   matter 

from  minerals. 
s,  ed,  ing 

FRENCH. 

BRAZE,  to  solder  with  brass  and  zinc. 

d,  ing 

FORGE,  to  form  metals  by  heating  and 
hammering. 

BURNISH,  to  polish  metals  by  friction. 

s,  ed,  ing 

COIL,  to  gather  into  a  ring. 

s,  ed,  ing 

Un—. — ,  s,  ed,  ing 

LiQUE/i/,  to   change   a  solid    into  a 
fluid. 

ing 


LATIN. 

PI-OPEL,  to  drive  onward. 
FUSE,  to  melt  by  heat. 

PRESS,  to  squeeze  by  pressure. 

es,  ed,  ing 

Com ,  es,  ed,  ing 

Im ,  es,  ed,  ing 

CiwNEcr,  to  join  together. 

ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing 

-46RADE,  to  rub  and  wear  off  by  fric- 
tion. 


ing,  sion 


MEND,  to  repair,  or  set  right. 

s,  ed,  ing 

FOLIATE,  to  beat  into  a  thin  leaf. 

ed,  ing 

to  spread  out ;  to  enlarge. 

s,  ed,  ing 

SOLDER,  to  unite  the  surfaces  of  met- 
als. 


THIRTY- SECOND     STUDY. 
MANUFACTFKEES. 

CULTIVATORS  of  the  soil,  and  workers  in  wood  and 
metals,  give  rise  to  another  class  of  producers — to  manu- 
facturers. Such  are  those  who  produce  food  and  drinks, 
goods  for  clothing,  clothing,  articles  for  housekeeping,  hardware 
and  instruments  and  machines.  Publishers  and  printers 
belong  to  this  class. 
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EXERCISE       I. 
NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


HAT,  a  cover  for  the  head 
Are  hats  made  of  beaver's  hair  ? 

ter,  one  who 

BALL,  a  round  body. 

PLUSH,  a  cloth  with  a  velvet  nap  on 
one  side. 

KERSEY,  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

HANK,  two  or  more  skeins  of  thread 
tied  together. 

SNARL,  a  knot,  as  of  thread. 

STRIP,  a  stripe,  or  narrow  piece. 

THRUM,  the  ends  of  weavers'  threads. 

WAFER,  a  thin  paste  for  sealing  let- 
ters. 

RASP,  a  kind  of  file  whose  roughnesses 
are  made  by  punching. 

CLINK,  sharp  sound  made  by  striking 
metals. 

SNUFF,  powdered  tobacco. 

FLASK,  a  kind  of  bottle. 

SCREW,  a  cylinder  with  a  winding 
grooved  thread. 

SLUICE,  a  frame  of  wood  or  stone  by 
a  mill 

DAM,  a  mound  to  obstruct  water. 

WADDING,  soft  stuff  used  in  quilting. 


CELTIC. 


to  a 


LABEL,  a  strip  of  paper  fixed 
thing  to  mark  its  contents. 

WHISKEY,   water;    a  spirit  distilled 
from  grain. 

BRAN,  the  coating  of  grain  removed  in 
turning  it  into  flour. 

TARTAN,  woollen  checked  cloth. 


BUTCHW,  one  who  stabs;    one  who 

kills  animals  for  food. 
TAILOR,  one  who  cuts  up  and  makes 

cloth  into  garments. 
MiLLiNcr,  one  who  makes  head-dresses 

and  bonnets. 
MANTUAma&er,  one  who  makes  gowns 

for  ladies. 
PERFUME,  one  who  makes  or  sells 

perfumes. 

Curler,  one  who  makes  cutting  in- 
struments. 

y,  the  practice  of 

MACHINE,  an  instrument  to  increase 
force  or  motion. 

ist,  one  who 

MUSLIN,  fine  thin  cotton  cloth. 

FRINGE,  something  broken ;  an  orna- 
mental border  of  loose  threads. 

BOBBIN,  a  pin  or  spool ;  round  tape. 

BOBBIN^,  lace  wrought  by  machine. 

BUCKRAM,  coarse  linen  cloth  made 
stiff  by  glue. 

DRUGGET,  coarse  figured  woollen 
cloth  used  over  carpets. 

TINSEL,  a  spark;  something  very 
shiny. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  of  copper  and 
tin. 

VELLUM,  a  kind  of  parchment 

BOTTLE,  a  hollow  vessel  with  a  nar- 
row mouth. 

BUTTON,  a  bud,  or  small  body  used 
to  fasten  any  thing. 
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PUMP,  an  engine  used  to  raise  water.  SERGE,  twilled  woollen  stuff. 
FAUCET,   a  pipe  for  draining  liquid 

from  a  cask. 

DRAB,  a  thick  woollen  cloth  of  a  dun  Convection,  any  thing  prepared  with 

color.  sugar. 

JOURNEYMAN,  a  day  man ;    a  hired     er,  ery 


tradesman.  DismLLer,  one  who  extracts  spirits 

CALENDER,  a  hot-press  for  laying  the  by  evaporation. 

nap  of  cloth.  y,  the  place 

TAPEsfry,  woven  hangings.  MANUFACTURE,  one  who   makes  any 

CHECK,  cloth  varied  with  stripes.  thing  with  the   hand  ;    one  who 

TYPE,  letters  formed  in  metal.  works  up  raw  materials  into  wares 

-founder,  one  who fit  for  use. 

PASTE,   a    composition    for    sticking    MANUFACtfory,  the  place  where 

things  together.  LINEN,  cloth  made   of  the  fibres  of 

CRAPE,  gauze-like  cloth  made  of  raw  flax. 

silk  gummed.  FABRIC,  a  frame ;  the  structure  of  any 

SATIN,  glossy  silk  cloth.  thing. 

FUSTIAN,  coarse  twilled  cotton  cloth.  TEXTwre,  that  which  is  woven ;   the 

TAFFETY,  smooth  silk  of  wavy  lustre.  quality  of  a  web. 


EXEEOISE      II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  /wGENiows,  possessed  of  inventive  skill. 

STRIPED  having    lines    of   different fy>  ness 

colorg>  CURIOUS,  inquisitive ;  rare  or  singular. 

GLOSSY,  bright  and  shiny.  ^ 

ness /WTRICATE,  enfolded,  complicated. 

SPANGLEC?,  set  with  spangles  or  bril-  &  ***** 

lianta  Profitable,  that  which  brings  gain ; 

FRENCH.  advantageous. 

FINE,  thin,  delicate.  &  ness 

ness 1 — • 

CHECKER**    diversified  with    cross-    VARIEGAT**,  diversified;  many-colored. 

bars  like  a  chess-board.  *«"***  formed  '•    adorned  with  **' 

ures  or  designs. 

LAmf-  SIMPLE,  plain. 

RARE,  unusually  fine. 
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EXERCISE      III. 
MAKES  OF  ACTIONS. 


GOTHIO.  FRENCH. 

„          x    .  PAT,  to  discharge  a  debt 

STAMP,  to  impress  a  mark.  ,  . 

Do    manufacturer,    stamp    their    ~ 


.     _ 

—  »,  £O,  ing  -  CRUSH,  to  squeeze  or  bruise. 

SPANGLE,  to  sprinkle  with  anj  thing  _  gg     ,  .     _ 

brillia°t  _  PUMP,  to  swell  ;  to  raise  water. 

CLICK,  to  make  a  sharp  quick  sound,  ~^  to'  make  known  in  any  way, 

as  a  mill  _  gs  ed  .     _ 

-e  ,  ing  —  CALENDER,  to  press  between  hot  roll- 
WADDLE,  to  move  from  one  side  to        em 

_  -  1  edging  - 

LATIN. 

CKLTia  VARIEGATE,  to  diversify  in  colors. 

DAUB,    to  smear  with  soft  matter  ;  DISTIL,  to  extract  spirits  by  evapor 
to  paint  coarsely.  ation  from  grain. 

-  8,  ed,  ing,  er  -  -  8f  ed,  ing  - 

DAPPLE,  to  mark  with  spots.  MANUFACTURE,  to    form    any    fabric 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  with  the  hand. 

POISE,  to  throw  down  ;  to  weigh.  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

-  »,  ed,  ing  -  PBINT,  to  mark  with  impressions. 
PRINT,  to  mark  by  impressions.  -  «,  ed,  ing  - 


THIRTY-THIRD     STUDY. 

FINISHERS. 

MANY  things  produced  by  workers  in  wood  and  metals, 
and  manufacturers,  need  to  be  polished.  A  finishing  touch 
is  to  be  added.  Thus,  a  new  division  of  producers  arise, 
known  as  finishers. 
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EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES   OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  uses  varnish  to  give  wood  or  other 

Gmoer,    one   who    overlays    things  material  a  gloss. 

with  gold.  PAiNier,  one  who  uses  a    coloring 

Were  gilders  known  in    ancient  substance  called  paint 

times  g  ENAMEL,  something  melted  in  ;  a  sub- 

UpnaLsterer,  one  who  finishes  houses  stance  made  of  Sla88  and  lead 

with    beds,    curtains,    and    such  -  er 

BsoroERer,   one  who  adorns  with  a 

OT^  mr  needle. 

FRENCH. 

Em  - 
,  one  who  varnishes,    or 

EXEBOISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  CTwiQUB,  unequalled;   singular  in  its 

kind. 
GILT,  covered  with  gold.  -  tyt  ness  - 

EmRoe&ed,  decked  with  raised  figures. 
CELTIC. 

LATIN. 

TASSELL^  adorned  with  tassels. 

Unadorned,  not  decked  with  orna- 

FRENCH.  ments. 

DECORA  ed,  adorned,  beautiful. 

ReFESEd,  freed  from  dross.  PerFECT,  finished,  complete. 

Un  -  ,  not  -  Im  - 

FiNisnecf,  complete.  (7ompLETE,  full,  perfect. 

EXERCISE       III. 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 
GOTHIC.  FRENCH. 

GILD,  to  cover  with  gold.  BROIDER,  to  darn  ;  to  adorn  with  the 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  needle. 

DECK,  to  cover  ;  to  array  in  beauty.      -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

—*>'     ™g 
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CUSHION,  to  cover  with  a  stuffed  bag 
or  covering. 

.ENAMEL,    to  lay  on  enamel,  a  sub- 

stance of  glass  and  lead. 
--  s,  ed,  ing  - 
VARNISH,  to  coat  with  varnish. 
-  es,  ed,  ing  - 
POLISH,  to  make  smooth  ;  to  refine. 

A//MIKI.I.ISII  to  make  beautiful. 


ng 


to  make  fair. 
FURBISH,  to  rub,  to  brighten. 

BURNISH,  to  make  bright  by  friction. 
ing  - 


.RmNE,  to  clear  from  dross. 
FINISH,  to  make  perfect. 

to  adorn  with  raised  figures- 
s,  ed,  ing 

LATIN. 

DECORA,  to  adorn  or  embellish. 

s,  ed,  ing 

Ado*.*,  to  deck,  to  ornament 

s,  ed,  ing 

PerFEcr,   to  make  throughout ;    to 
finish. 

to  make  full ;  to  finish. 
ed,  ing 


THIRTY-FOURTH     STUDY. 

DI8TEIBUTOR8. 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  producers,  when  they  had 
more  than  they  needed,  disposed  of  the  surplus  themselves. 
This  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  a  new  division  of 
labor  took  place.  Distributors  arose,  whose  object  was  to 
distribute  the  fruits  of  producers.  Clerks  and  merchants 
soon  formed  an  interesting  class  of  society. 


EXERCISE      I. 
NA10E8   07   THINGS. 


one  who  carries  goods  on 
his  back  ;  a  retailer  of  small  wares. 
Are  hucksters  common  in    large 
cities  f 


PACK,  a  bundle  of  any  thing,  as  goods 
or  wares. 

age,  a  small 

SLOOP,  a  vessel  with  one  mast 
SCHOONER,  a  vessel  with  two  masts. 
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RUDDER,  the  instrument  by  which  a 
ship  is  steered. 

FLOOK,  the  arm  of  an  anchor. 

BOWSPRIT,  the  spar  extending  over 
the  stem  of  a  ship. 

STORE,  large ;  a  great  quantity. 

house,  -keeper,  -room 

COST,  the  price  of  a  thing. 

BOOM,  a  long  pole  to  spread  out  the 
clue  of  a  studding-sail 

SKIPPER,  the  master  of  a  small  trad- 
ing vessel. 

LEAK,  a  hole  in  a  vessel  that  admits 
water. 

Gaocer,  a  trader  in  teas,  spices,  and 
other  things. 


BARK,  a  vessel  with  three  masts,  but 
without  a  mizzen-topsail. 

DOCK,  a  place  by  a  river  where  ships 
are  built  and  repaired ;  space  be- 
tween wharves. 

FUNNEL,  a  hollow  cone  to  convey 
liquids  into  close  vessels. 

BARGAIN,  a  contract  in  business. 


£,  one  who  buys;  a  dealer 
in  goods. 

CUTTER,  a  small  vessel  like  a  sloop. 

CABLE,  a  strong  rope  or  chain  to  keep 
a  vessel  at  anchor. 

PACKET,  a  vessel  used  to  convey  per- 
sons, letters,  or  merchandise. 

FRIGATE,  a  ship  of  war  of  a  large 
size. 

CORVETTE,  a  sloop  of  war  carrying 
twenty  guns. 


VALUE,  the  worth  of  any  thing. 

able,  less 

Voyage,  a  passing  by  water  from  one 
place  to  another. 

FUR,  the  down  of  certain  animals. 

~FuB.iR.ier,  one  who  deals  in 

PILOT,  one  who  steers  ships  into  ports. 

RAISIN,  dried  grape. 

SPICE,  a  fragrant  pungent  vegetable 
production. 

BALE,  a  package  of  goods. 

JOURNO/,  a  day-book  of  entries. 

COFFER,  a  chest  or  box  for  money, 

PROW,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

BILL,  a  kind  of  writing  in  law  or 
commerce. 

QUAY,  a  mole  or  bank  at  which  ves- 
sels are  loaded  or  unloaded. 

TnvoiCE,  a  thing  sent ;  a  bill  of  parti- 
culars in  commerce. 

ACCOUNT,  a  registry  of  debts. 

COMMERCE,  intercourse  in  buying  and 
selling. 

BARGAIN,  an  agreement. 
LATIN. 

CLERK,  one  who  has  a  lot ;  one  who 
keeps  accounts. 

ANCHOR,  an  instrument  to  hold  a  ves- 
sel at  rest  in  water. 

PEDi/zr,  a  foot  trader. 

Emporium,  a  place  or  city  of  trade. 

a,  more  than  one 

-4rRiva/,  a  coming  to  a  place. 

Removal,  a  change  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Disposer,  one  who  orders  any  thing. 

Dispo&al,  an  arrangement  or  ordering 
of  any  thing. 
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Reiarrance,  that  which  is  sent  to  a  RATE,  price,  or  allowance. 

distance.  able 

Rmo-an*,  that  which  remains.  CbnTRACr,  a  mutual  agreement 

ACCOUNTANT,  one  who  keeps  accounts.  or 

ORIFICE,  an  opening. 

EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  Advwturoits,  bold  in  meeting  dan- 

gers. 
SHREWD,   having  the    quality  of    a 

shrew;  cunning.  LATIN. 

bar-    EXORBITO^,  departing  from  the  way ; 

beyond  the  usual  price. 
FRAUDULenf,  deceitful  in  bargains. 
Provjvent,  foreseeing,  cautious. 

FRENCH.  I™ 

CAUTIOUS,  careful,  prudent 
DECEIT/M/,  full  of  deceit ;  fraudulent     ^  ^M 

Jy,  ness SPECULA*^)?,  given  to  ideal  things ;  not 

TREACHEROUS,  violating  engagements.  practical 

ly,  ness PRAcnoa/,  pertaining  to  active  use. 

HONEST,  honorable ;  fair  in  dealing. 

Di* FORTUNATE,  successful. 

JUDICIOUS,  according  to  sound  judg-    iy 

ment;  wise. 

free ;  bountiful. 

PRINCELY,  like  a  prince;  magnificent.    BENEFIC^,  doing  good. 
HAZARDOUS  dangerous. 

E     ZEROISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  SMUGGLE,  to  bring  into  or  out  of  port 
SWINDLE,  to  cheat  or  defraud  one  of       forbidden  goods. 

his  right  *  inff>  * 

Is  it  wicked  to  swindle  any  one  I  CozBN»  to  cheat  or  defrau<L 

er *  *  in?>  "ff< 
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WRECK,  to  shatter  and  destroy,  as  a  BARGAIN,  to  make  a  contract, 

ship.  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

-  s,  ed,  ing,  er  -  TRAFFIC,  to  trade  in  goods. 

LEAK,  to  drop;  to  admit  water,  as  a  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 


ing 


LATIN. 


FRENCH.  PEDDLE,   to    travel    about   and  sell 

VALUE,  to  find  out  the  price ;  to  set  .  - 

— s,  ea,  ing  — 

EXVOKT,  to  twist  from ;  to  obtain  any 

s,  ed,  ina  —^—  ,  .  .      „  ., 

,,      ,      ,    »        ,.  thing  unlawfully. 

LUFF,  to  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  to 


,     ,  ing 
wmd' 


CONTRACT,  to  draw  together  ;  to  make 

,      ,  ing  —  a  mil^.liai  agreement. 

FURL,  to  wrap  or  roll  up  a  sail.  _  s  e(j  •      _ 

-  *,  ed,  ing  -  STIPULC^,  to  settle  terms,  or  bargain. 
Un  -  ,  s,  ed,  ing             >  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

GAIN,  to  get  in  any  way.  CfempENSATE,  to  give  something  agree- 

-  5,  ed,  ing  -  able  for  services. 

Re  -  ,  s,  ed,  ing             •  -  5,  ed,  ing  - 

ACCOUNT,  to  reckon  or  value.  .REMUNERATE,  to  pay  back  ;  to  recom 

--  s,  ed,  ing  -  pense. 

to  give  and  take  mu-  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 


tually.  ReconwEXSR,  to  pay  again;  to  satisfy. 

s,  ed,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 


THIRTY-FIFTH      STUDY. 


THE  work  of  producing  and  distributing  what  was  pro 
duced,  could  not  be  perfected  without  another  class  of  men, 
carriers.  Their  business  is  to  convey  goods  and  persons 
from  place  to  place.  At  the  present  time,  they  form  a  large 
and  useful  class  of  men. 
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EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES   OF  PERSONS  AND  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


rail- 


SwrrcH,  a  movable  part  of   a 

road  track. 

--  wan,  the  man  - 
MATE,  a  companion;  an  officer  in  a 

ship. 
HERALD,  one  who  carries  messages  for 

kings. 

RAIL,  a  bolt  ;  a  bar. 

--  road,  a  road  made  of  -  . 

CELTIC. 

BRAKE,  an  instrument  attached  to 
wheels  of  cars  to  retard  the  mo- 
tion. 

--  man,  the  man  - 

CARRIE,  one  who  conveys  goods  or 
persons. 

CAR,  a  small  vehicle  moved  on  wheels. 

--  man,  the  man  - 

CART,  a  carriage  with  two  wheels. 

--  man,  a  man  - 

FRENCH. 


one  who  manages  engines. 
MESSENCW,  one  who  is  sent  on  er- 

rands. 
CAPTAIX,  a  head-man  ;  the  commander 

of  a  ship. 
PILOT,  one  who  guides  or  leads;  the 

head-man. 


the    clothing    and    other 
things  necessary  in  travelling. 
: man,  the  man. 


NEWS,  recent  account;  fresh  inform- 

ation. 
-  -paper,  -boy 


/,  a  sign  of  notice. 

that  which  is  sent 
ENGINE,    a   machine    for    increasing 

human  power. 

ROUTE,  the  course  or  way  to  be  passed. 
MARINE,  one  who  follows  the  sea  ;  a 

sailor. 
CouRi<?r,  one  who  runs  ;  a  public  mes- 

senger. 
PAssag<?,  a  passing  by  land  or  water  ; 

the  time  of  passage. 
JOURNEY,  the  travel  of  a  day. 

LATIN. 

PORT<?T,  one  who  waits  at  a  gate, 
one  who  carries  burdens  for  hire. 

Cbnoucror,  one  who  directs  or  guides, 

as  the  agent  of  a  rail-road. 
CANAL,  a  passage  made  for  water. 
--  man,  a  man  - 
LOCOMOTIVE,  moving  in  place  ;  steam- 

engine  placed  on  wheels. 
.ECPRESS,  a  person  or  vehicle  sent  on 

an  errand. 
CbmMUTATton,  the  exchange  of  one 

thing  for  another. 
MANoate,  a  command  ;  an  order. 
POST,  a  swift  messenger  ;  a  station. 
--  office  - 

GREEK. 

TELEGRAPH,  that  which  writes  at  a 
distance;  a  machine  for  sending 
intelligence  to  a  distance. 
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EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  ALERT,  -watchful,  brisk 

TRUSTI/,  that  may  be  confided  in. 
TRUSTWORTHY,  worthy  of  confidence. 

Exp-E.mT3.nt,  hastening ;  appropriate  in 
FRENCH.  the  circumstances. 


^DURING,  lasting,  permanent.  PASsofife,  that  may  be  passed. 
EnD\rR.able,  that  may  be   borne,   or 

continued.  CowTxnt,  continuing  firm ;  fixed. 

Forcible,  that  may  drive ;   strongly 

active.  PERILOUS,  fuU  of  hazard. 

POWER/M/,    having    much    force    or  PMVATE»  striped ;  separate  or  alone. 

power..  fy 

ly         '  PUBLIC,  pertaining  to  a  state  or  people, 

DANGEROUS,  beset  with  perils ;   haz-  /WTELLIGENT,  knowing,  skilful. 

ardous.  V  ' 

ly .  GREEK. 

PROMPT,  ready  to  act  as  occasion  de-  JE/msRG^iic,  working  with  power ;  act- 
mands.  ive. 


EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

CELTIC.  JOURNEY,  to  go  by  day ;  to  pass  from 

place  to  place. 
HERALD,  to  carry  or  cry  a  message.        JF  •      

ing  DESPATCH,   to  send   away;   to  send 

~  messengers. 

*'  "*  ™9  ^/IDURE,  to  continue  firm. 

jn ,  s,  edt  tng _,   . 

s,  ed,  ing 

FRENOH  FORCE,  to  urge,  or  impel  onwards. 

s,  ed,  ing 

TRAVEL,  to  walk ;  to  journey.                RISK,  to  hazard,  endanger. 
s,  ed,  ing «,  ed,  ing 
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to  seek  through ;  to  follow 
as  an  aim. 

LATIN. 

Transisn,  to  send  from  one  place  to 
another. 

s,  ed,  ing,  al 

EXPEDITE,  to  move  hastily. 

s,  ed,  ing,  ion 

PADDLE,  to  row  or  play  in  the  water. 

8,  ed,  ing 

PASS,  to  go  beyond. 


to  exchange,  put  one  thing 
in  place  of  another. 

«,  ed,  ing 

CROSS,  to  pass  over. 

es,  ed,  ing 

PROCEED,  to  go  forward,  advance. 

PERIL,  to  put  in  danger,  risk. 
s,  ed,  ing 


TELEGRAPH,  to  write  at  a  distance; 
to  convey  intelligence  by  electri- 
city. 

s,  ed,  ing 


THIRTY-SIXTH      STUDY. 

SERVANTS  AND  MA8TEES. 

SERVANTS  arose  with  prosperity.  As  soon  as  men  became 
producers  and  distributors,  skill  and  wealth,  introduced 
servitude.  The  wise  and  strong  controlled  the  services  of 
the  ignorant  and  weak.  Servants  became  needful,  and  now 
compose  a  large  and  useful  class  of  community.  Public 
servants  belong  to  the  state,  or  society. 

EXERCISE      I. 

NAMES   OF  PERSONS  AND  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  CELTIC. 

SLAVE,  a  person  subject  to  the  will    SouLLton*  one  who  cleans  pots  and 
of  another.  does  low  kitchen  work. 

Did  slaves  exist  in  ancient  times? 

,     ,  ,  FRENCH. 

cry,  er,  -holder 

GROOM,  a  boy;  one  who  has  charge    flurvEYor,  one  who  inspects  all  around, 
of  horses.  and  then  measures. 
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r,  one  who  takes  care  of  bottles,  SERvant,  one  who  waits  or   serves 

and  then  of  liquors ;  a  waiter.  another. 

VALE*,  a  waiting-servant.  AtTEStnant,    one    who    accompanies 

WAGES,  hire ;  what  is  paid  for  services.  another. 

LACKEY,  a  foot-boy,  or  attending  ser-  JANITOR  one  who  keeps  the  door,  es- 

vant.  pecially  of  a  college. 

I,  a  boy,  or  serving  tenant  SERVITOR  one  who  acts  for  or  under 

another. 

CATERER,  one  who  provides  food.  DOMESTIC,  pertaining  to  the  house  ;  a 

LAUNDRESS,  a  washer- woman.  household  servant 
LAUNDRY,  the  room  where  clothes  are 

washed.  GREEK. 
SERVICE,  office  of  a  servant 

MENIAL,  a  domestic  servant  of  the  DESPOT,  an  absolute  prince,  a  tyrant 

lowest  order.  ic,  ical,  ically 

TYRANT,  a  cruel  ruler. 

LATIN<  ical,  ically  — 

RuLer,  one  who  governs. 

EXERCISE       II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

SHY,  avoiding,  fearful  of  being  ap- 
proached. NEGLIGENT,  careless  or  heedless. 
Are  birds  shy  ?  Abusive,  giving  offense,  or  making  an 

er  esf ill  use  of  any  thing. 

77, 

C&iNGing,  bowing  servilely.  ™ 

7nsoLENT,  contemptuous,  overbearing. 
CELTIC.  „       .,          .  •  • 

SE&vile,  pertaining  to  a  slave. 

BRISK,  lively,  quick  of  motion.  CbwrEMprwows,  scornful,  apt  to  despise. 
er,  est HAUGHTY,  proud,  arrogant. 

FRENCH.  ly  

ALER£,  watchful,  nimble  and  vigilant  /WPUDENT,  not  modest,  bold  of  words. 

ViGiLan£,  watchful,  or  circumspect.  fy>  ce 

Atosixtive,  reaching  to  ;  heedful.  RUDE,  rough,  unpolished. 

COY,  quiet  and  shy.  er,  est,  ly,  ness 

er  est SERVICE**^,  that  which  does  service ; 


I,  pertaining  to  a  servant ;  low.        useful. 

?,  of  much  worth.  Officious,  forward  in  obliging. 

OBLIGING,  doing  favors.  AUSTERE,  sour  and  harsh ;  severe. 
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EXERCISE     III. 
NAXES   OF   ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  C7omMAND,  to  send  to ;  to  order. 

SCRUB,  to  rub  hard  with  any  thing  GAIN>  ^  ODtain  by  industry. 

coarse ;  to  clean  by  scrubbing.  s  e(j  ^nq 

Does  the  cook  scrub  her  kettles? 
s,  edt  ing LATIN. 

-46usE,  to  use  illy. 
CKLTIO.  _^     .  in   * 

SERVE,  to  keep :  to  wait  upon  another 
TARRY,  to  stop,  to  stay. 
,  .  v •  a,cd,ing 

/WDUCE,  to  lead  in ;  to  persuade. 
RUB,  to  move  along  the  surface ;  to    .  .      

clean  by  rubbing  with  something. 

ASSIST,  to  stand  to;  to  help. 

s,  ed,  ing .  . 

»,  ed,  ing 

NEGLECT,  to  omit  by  carelessness. 

r,  to  inspect  on  all  sides,  and     Z)fREOT'  to  Point  8traightJ to  8how- 

then  measure.  ~8'  e<*  tn^  ~~ 
T  ^      RULE,  to  govern  or  controL 

CATER,  to  humor  appetite ;  to  provide           ""*'    ^  t7 
food.  Mi° ' 

OBEY,  to  comply  with  the  commands 
of  another.  TYRANNIZE,  to  act  as  a  tyrant 


T  H  I  RT  Y- S  E  V  E  N  T  H     STUDY. 

PROTECTORS   AND   ENEMIES. 

MAN,  engaged  at  lawful  pursuits,  soon  found  an  enemy 
in  man,  and  felt  his  need  of  protection.  A  new  division 
took  place.  Protectors  arose,  whose  business  it  was  to 
guard  the  persons,  properties  and  homes  of  men.  This 
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class  of  men  have  grown  into  vast  dimensions  in  modern 
times.  Such  are  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen,  watchmen,  fire- 
men and.  jailers. 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES   OF   PERSONS   AND   THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


DRUM,  an  instrument  covered   with 

skin  at  each  end. 

er,  one  who  • 

BLUDGEON,  a  stout  stick  loaded  at  one 

end. 
TRAMP,  a  step ;  a  heavy  tread  as  of 

horsemen. 

MUSTER,  a  gathering  of  troops. 
RIFLE,  a  kind  of  gun. 
FLAG,  something  spread ;  an  ensign. 
DIRK,  a  small  dagger. 
TRUCE,  a  suspension  of  arms ;  a  respite. 


CLUB,  a  stick  heavy  at  one  end. 
CUDGEL,  a  kind   of   stick  used  for 

beating. 
DIRK,  a  kind  of  dagger. 

,  to  stab  with  a  dirk. 

ed,  ing 

TRIGGER,   the   catch   in  a  pistol   or 

musket. 
CLAYMORE,  a  large  sword  used  by  the 

Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
MOAT,  a  ditch  round  a  castle. 
HAVOC,  waste ;  wild  destruction. 

FRENCH. 

SoLDtVr,  one  who  is  paid  for  military 
services. 


,  foot  soldiers. 
ENEMY,  not  a  friend;  a  foe. 
GAUNTLET,  an  iron  glove. 
BAILIFF,  a  kind  of  policeman. 
EailiwiCK,  the  bounds  of  a  bailiff's 

authority. 
CAPTAIN,  a  head  or  chief  officer. 

CaAMP^on,  one  who  undertakes  a 
combat  for  another. 

CORPORAL,  the  lowest  officer  of  a  troop 
of  infantry. 

COLONS/,  the  chief  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment. 

MAIL,  a  net- work  or  coat  of  steel. 

DAGGER,  a  short  sword  like  a  knife. 

BATTLE,  a  beating ;  a  combat. 

Scour,  one  who  listens ;  one  sent  be- 
fore an  army. 

ROUT,  the  dispersion  of  troops  in  bat- 
tle. 

HosTa<jr0,  one  delivered  to  an  enemy 
as  a  pledge. 

FRACAS,  a  noisy  quarrel 

HALBERT,  a  kind  of  spear. 

FRAY,  a  broil  or  quarrel. 

Af 

SENTINC/,  belonging  to  one  who  per- 
ceives ;  a  soldier  on  guard. 

TRIUMPH,  a  victory. 
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CowArd^  one  who  turns  the  back ;  a  LATIN. 

fearful  man. 

MUTINY,  a  rising  against  authority,  as  ADMIRO/,  the  chief  commander  of  a 

seamen.  fleet 

(SwrREXDER,  a  giving  up ;  a  yielding.       s,  ty,  ship 

JEno\oEinentt  the  act  of  laying  on  ;  a  CONVOY,  attendance  for  defense. 

conflict  Aorion,  the  act  of  doing ;  a  battle. 

CARTRIDGE,  a  case  holding  a  charge  NAvy,  an  assemblage  of  ships ;  a  fleet 

for  a  gun.  Missile,  something   sent;    a  weapon 

MASSACRE,  slaughter  of  one  or  more  that  is  thrown. 

in  cruelty.  EEQiment,  that  which  governs ;  a  body 

ARSENAL,  a  depository  for  firms;  prac-  of  soldiers. 

tice  or  art  of  bringing  in.  LEGION,  a  collection ;  a  body  of  infan- 

CAva/ry,   practice   belonging  to   the  toy 

horse  ;  body  of  horse  soldiers.  5>  ary 

POLICE,  a  body  of  city  officers.  CHAMPION,  one  who  fights  a  single 

MILITARY,  pertaining  to  soldiers;  the  combat. 

armed  force.  8^P 

DART,  a  kind  of  dagger.  AdvE&&ary,  one  who  is  opposed. 

CbmBAT,  a  beating  against ;  a  fight  LANCE,  a  long  spear. 

Enwseer,  one  skilled  in  designing.  OWFLICT,  a  struggling  together;  a  com- 

JfttsiGN,  a  mark ;  colors  of  a  military  PBIVATEER,  a  pirate  ship  of  war. 

band.  ,4wMUNiTiON,    that    which    fortifies; 

cyt  -bearer.                .  military  stores. 

PICK**,  a  guard  placed  in  front  of  an  ^(fruTANT,  one  who  helps;  a  military 

army.  officer. 

PONIARD,  a  pointed  sword  like  a  dag-  MILITIA,  the  body  of  soldiers  enrolled 

ger<  but  not  engaged. 

CARABINE,  a  short  gun  used  by  horse-  CiracW,  a  city  fortress. 

men  LIOTOR,  one  who  strikes;  a  Roman 

RAPDER,  a  short  sword  used  in  thrust-  officer. 

ing. 

EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

CELTIC.  FRENCH. 

DAUNT/«*«,  without  fear  or  timidity.  GALLANT,  gay,  splendid  or  noble. 

having  no  fear  or  weak-     ly 

Un ,  not 
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FIERCE,  wild,  rushing.  Continent,  trusting,  or  relying  hope- 

-  er,  est,  lyt  ness  -  fully. 

SAXGuine,  red  ;  warm  or  ardent.  --  tyt  ce  - 

--  ary,  bloody  -  Visitant,  wakeful. 

Courageous,  having  much  heart;  brave.  -  ly,  ce 


MARTIN/,  belonging  to  arms  ;  noble.  Inimical,  not  friendly  ;  hostile. 

Unrei^niing,    not  yielding  to  kind  InexoRAble,   that   does  not  yield   to 

feelirg;  cruel.  prayer;  unyielding. 

Military,  pertaining  to  soldiers.  .EFFICIENT,  producing  effects  ;  power- 
MARINE,  belonging  to  the  sea. 


LATIN.  

of  madness ;  fierce.  ^OST^,  belonging  to  an  enemy. 

CAUTIOUS,  wary,  watchful.  CIVIL  J| made  civil;  reclaimed  from 

/WTREPID,  not  trembling  with  fear;        -,     ,      . 
bold. 

EXERCISE       III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 
OOTHIO.  FRENCH. 

TRAMP,  to  tread  heavily.  ^ROLL>  to  ™te  inaroll  for  service. 

Do  horses  tramp  heavily  ?  S)  ed>  tnff 
»  .      TRAIN,  to  draw  along ;  to  drill  or  fit 

'     '  Ug  for  3-^- 


TRAMPLE,  to  tread  under. 

MUSTER,  to  gather  troops  together  for  ^CHIEVE>  to  finisn>  to  accomplish. 

exercise.  s>  ed>  **•  ment ~ 

s  e(£  £      DART,  to  shoot  or  move  quickly. 

BOOM,  to  rush  with  a  loud  and  vio-  s>  ed>  in9 

lent  noise.  COMBAT,  to  beat  against;  to  fight. 

CLATTER,  to  make  a  confused  noise.  RouT»  to  break  tne  ranks  of  tr(>oP8- 

RANSACK,  to  plunder  or  piUage.  GUARD,  to  protect  or  defend. 

SLASH,  to  strike  or  cut  violently  and  COWFINE,  to  bring  within  limits ;  tc 

at  random.                                                imprison. 
-es,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing 
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/mpRisoN,  to  put  in  a  prison  or  jail  LATTN. 

8,  ed,  ing,  tnent 

MASSACRE,  to  slaughter  cruelly.  CONVOY,  to  attend  on  for  defense. 

s,  ed,  ing «,  ed,  ing 

SKIRMISH,  to  throw ;  to  combat  lightly.  CAprru/ate,  to  give  up  the  head ;  sur- 

s,  ed,  ing render  on  conditions. 

BATTLE,  to  beat ;  to  combat  fiercely.  «,  ed,  ing  * 

8,  ed,  ing STRUGGLE,  to  strive  and  make  great 

5wrRENDER,  to  submit  or  give  up.  efforts.    , 

8,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing 

VANQUISH,  to  overcome.  /WVADE,  to  come  into ;  to  enter  as  an 

ing enemy. 

to  seek  with;  to  overcome.  *>  ^  *n<7 

ed,  ing ProrEOr,  to  cover  before ;  to  shield. 

*,  ed,  ing *,  ed,  ing 

MARSHAL,  to  arrange  in  order.  COERCE,  to  urge  together ;  to  restrain. 

to  cut  in ;  to  fortify  with  COMPEL,  to  force  together. 

a  ditch.  *,  ed  ing 

8,  ed,  ing .RECRUIT,  to  repair  by  new  supplies. 

jKncROACH,  to  hook  in ;  to  enter  upon  s,  ed,  ing  - 

another's  rights.  .REPRESS,  to  crush. 

8,  ed,  ing es,  ed,  ing 

VAUNT,  to  boast  of  oneself.  ASSAULT,  to  leap  on ;  to  attack  vio- 

a,  ed,  ing,  er lently. 

SPOIL,  to  pull  asunder ;  to  seize  vio-  «,  ed,  ing 

lently.  .DEFEAT,  to  overthrow. 

De ,  s,  ed,  ing VOLUNTEER,  to  go  into  military  service 

FoRT//y,  to  make  strong ;  to  surround        of  one's  own  accord. 

with  defenses.  $,  ed,  ing 

e»,  ed,  ing 


THIRTY-EIGHTH      STUDY. 

STREET  FOLK. 

MANY  of  the  human  race  have  no  settled  employment. 
They  are  irregular  traders  or  carriers,  and  pass  most  of  their 
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time  in  the  street.  London  contains  some  thirty  thousand 
of  this  class.  Such  are  street  cleaners,  haivJcers,  showmen, 
street  musicians,  costermongers  and  potterers. 


EXERCISE      I. 

NAMES   OF   PERSONS   AND   THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  HARLEQUIN,    a    buffoon    or    merry- 

andrew  who  plays  tricks. 

HAWKER,  one  who  offers  goods  for  FRInTem.  one  who  deals  in  fruit     a 

sale  by  outcry.  hawker  of  fruit. 

COSTERMONGER,  one  who  sells  fruit  and  OUTCRY)  a  vehement  calli 

vegetables  in  the  street.  MISCREANT,  a  vile  wretch. 
OutGA&r,  one  who  is  expelled  from 

society.  LATIN. 

FRENCH. 

Musician,  one  who  sings  or  performs 
BUFFOON,  a  low  mimic.  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

LEGERDEMAIN,  sleight  of  hand ;  decep-    JESTER,    a  person  who  is  given  to 
tive  trickery.  pranks ;  a  buffoon. 

EXERCISE       II. 

NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

PALTEY,  ragged ;  vile.  VILE,  base  or  worthless. 

er,  est,  lyt  ness 

FRENCHt  MisERa&te,  wretched,  poor. 

ABASED,  brought  low ;  mean.  ^<*NE»  filfch7'  disgusting. 

DISGUSTING,   offensive  to  the  taste ;  **&  ness>  *i  ~ 

odious,  °WOTJS'  hatefuL 
PITIED,  compassionated.  Deniable,  that  which  is  hateful. 
INFAMOUS,  wicked  in  the  extreme. 
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EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 


GOTHIC.  LATDT. 

HAWK,  to  sell  goods  by  public  outcry.     ^^  to  loftthe 


FRENCH.  COMMISERATE,  to  pity  or  feel  for  an- 
CRY,  to  utter  with  a  loud  voice  ;  to        other- 

call  out.  -  *»  ed>  inff  - 

_  ett  ^  ing  _  ^I/LEVIATE,  to  lessen,  as  sorrow. 

DISGUST,  to  offend  the  taste.  -  -  **  ed>  inff  - 

-  «,  ed,  ing  -  GREEK. 
PITT,  to  feel   grief  for  one  who  is 

wretched.  MIMIC,  to  imitate,  to  mock. 

-  es,  ed,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing,  ry  - 


THIRTY-NINTH      STUDY. 

VAGRANTS. 

As  soon  as  society  is  established,  a  class  of  men  spring 
up,  known  as  vagrants.  They  live  on  the  labors  of  others. 
This  class  includes  beggars,  vagabonds,  pickpockets,  burglars 
ganibters,  magicians,  conjurers  and  diviners.  They  are  foun& 
in  all  countries. 

EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES   OF  PERSONS  AND  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  BuRG/ar,  one  who  enters  a  house  to 
steal. 

RoBB^r,  one  who  seizes  what  is  an-    y 

other's  by  force.  GAMBLER,  one  who  games,  or  plays 

Are  robbers  common  in  society  ?  for  money. 

V BEGGar,  one  who  lives  by  asking. 

Rover,  one  who  wanders  about ;  a    ^  ty 

robber.  WAND,  a  rod  used  by  conjurers. 
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CELTIC.  Oonruzer,  one  who  invokes  the  aid  of 

GYVE,  that  which  holds;  fetters  for        BPirit8  to  do  wonderful  things. 
the  legs.  Divwer,   one  who  pretends  to   tell 

QUARREL,  a  brawl  or  petty  fight.  future  thin&3  bv  the  aid  of  8Pirits- 

DiSTURBer,  'one  who    perplexes,   an- 
FRENCH.  noys. 

FELON,  one  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime  O/FENDER,  one  who  strikes  against  ; 

against  the  state.  one  who  makes  another  angry. 

•  -  y,  ess  -  PuoiList,  one  who  boxes;  a  fighter. 

one  who  goes  from  place  to  OPPROBRIUM,  reproach,  infamy. 


place  begging  or  stealing.  CULPRIT,  one  convicted  of  crime. 

-  -  cy  -  ARSON,  the  crime  of  house-burning. 

Toper,  one  who  drinks  to  excess;  a  CONFEDERATE,   one  who    is    leagued 

sot  with  others. 

~BKiGand,  a  mountaineer,  or  plunderer.  -  cy  - 

POACHY,  one  who  steals  game.  AUDAC%  boldness,  impudence. 

MARAUDS,  one  who  plunders.  CRIME,  an  offense  against  law. 

PICAROON,  one  who  plunders  ;  a  pirate.  CRIMINAL,  one  accused  or  guilty  of 
ACCOMPLICE,  an  associate  in  guilt  crime. 

TTWPOSTOR,    one  who    imposes    upon  ARTIFICE,  a  device  or  injurious  plan. 

another. 
CHAIN,  a  series  of  united  links. 

LATIN.  MAGIC,  an  art  by  which  men  pretend 
VAGAOOTW*,  a  wanderer;    a  vagrant        to  do  wonders.  _ 
going  from  place  to  place.  ^an,  a  ,  a  y  — 

EXERCISE       II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  CuLPAofe,  deserving  censure. 

SCANDALS,  giving  offense  ;  disgrace-  CtooN^rdatJng  to  crime. 

ful  in  character. 

_  .   _  ProFLiGATE,    dashed    or    ruined   in 

morals. 

LATIN.  _     _ 


OPPROBRIOUS,  reproachful,  infamous.  -CRAVED,  corrupt 

-  ly,  ness  -  OODURATE,  hard  ;  impenitent 

/WFAMOUS,  not  being  in  good  report  ;  -  cy  -- 

notoriously  bad.  CALLOUS,  hard  ;  unfeeling. 
10 
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EXERCISE      III. 
OF  ACTIONS. 


GOTHIC.  FRENCH. 

RANSACK,  to  plunder  completely.  ASSAIL,  to  leap  upon  ;  to  attack  with 

Did  the  thief  ransack  the  house?  violence. 

ed,  ing *,  ed,  ing,  er 

KIDNAP,  to  steal  children ;   to  carry  ^£TACK,  to  fasten  upon ;  to  fall  upon 

away  a  person  by  force.  with  force. 

ed,  ing,  er s,  ed,  ing 

PLUNDER,  to  spoil,  or  pillage.  Aliw&z,  to  tempt  to ;  to  lead  astray. 

ROB,  to  take  from  another  with  force.  CHAIN,  to  fasten  with  a  chain. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er s,  ed,  ing 

JEER,  to  scoff,  or  mock.  En ,  s,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing MANAC^,  to  put  on  handcuffs. 

DtfcoT,  to  lead  into  a  snare.  «,  ed,  ing 

a,  ed,  ing BANTER,  to  play  upon,  jeer. 

BEG,  to  ask  in  charity.  s,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing TAUNT,  to  reproach,  ridicule. 

STROLL,  to  rove  about ;  to  wander  on s,  ed,  ing 

foot 

,    .        LATIN. 

.DESTROY,  to  pull  down;   to  ruin  in 

CELTIC. 

any  way. 

PILFER,  to  spoil ;    to  steal  in  small    s,  ed,  ing,  er 

quantities.  CbwJURE,  to   call  or  summon   by  a 

«,  ed,  ing,  er sacred  name ;  to  work  magic. 

.EMBEZZLE,  to  filch  or  steal  secretly.       8,  ed,  ing 

«,  ed,  ing DIVINE,  to  foretell ;  conjecture  by  art 

PILLAGE,  to  strip  or  peel  $,  ed,  ing 

«,  ed,  ing,  er 7Van«GRESS,  to  pass  across;  to  violate 

QUARREL,  to  engage  in  a  petty  fight  \&Wt 

*,  ed,  ing «,  ed,  ing,  ion 
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FORTIETH      STUDY. 

ALMSMEN   AND   ALMONEE8. 

THE  poor  are  found  in  every  society.  Age,  disease  and 
misfortune  cast  many  upon  the  charities  of  the  world. 
Almsmen  exist  as  a  class  of  society,  and  are  provided  for 
by  the  benevolence  of  man.  Such  are  worthy  paupers, 
almsmen  and  inmates  of  hospitals  and  asylums. 


GOTHIC. 

LAOS,  want,  need. 

FRENCH. 


EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES   OF  THINGS   OE  PERSONS. 

PAUPER,   a  poor  person ;    one  who 
lives  on  the  town. 

PENURY,  want  of  property;  extreme 

poverty. 
POVERTY,  want  of  the  means  of  sub-    pOOE>  indigent;  needy. 

sistence.  house 

InviQvnce,  state  of  want.  BENEFACTOR  one  who  makes   chari- 

CHARITY,  good-will ;   alms   given  to        taye  gift8  to  fae  public. 

the  needy.  ess 

FORTUNE,  the  good  or  ill  of  life.  DoNor>   one  who  gives  or  bestows 

•^"  favors ;  a  benefactor. 

ASYLUM,  safe  from  epoil ;  a  place  of 

HOSOTO/,  a  building  for  the  sick  or        refuge ;  a  place  of  relief, 
poor. 

EXEKOISE       II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 
FRENCH.  LATIN. 

PRANGED,  put  out  of  order.  URGENT,  pressing  with  necessity. 

Cs.As.TiA.ble,  liberal  in  giving  to  the    ty,  cy 

poor.  JWDIGENT,  destitute  of  property. 
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NECESSITOUS,  very  needy.  /TISANE,  not  sound ;  deranged. 

-DESTITUTE,  forsaken ;  in  great  want      ity 

DESERTED,  wholly  forsaken.                     FORTUNATE,  favored  with  goods, 
not  firm ;  weak.  Un ,  not 


EXEEOIBE       III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  GRANT,  to  give,  or  bestow. 

LACK,  to  want*  or  need.  *'  ed>  tng 

«.  ed.  ina 

^     ^  LATIN. 

OELTia  SMCOOR,  to  help  or  aid  in  any  way. 

HELP,  to  lend  aid ;  to  strengthen.  *,  ed,  ing 

*,  ed,  ing ASSIST,  to  stand  under;  to  help. 

FRENCH.  .        . , 

Am,  to  give  aid  or  assistance. 

to  free  from  any  care  or    s,  ed,  ing 

MELioRote,  to  make  better,  improve. 

s,  ed,  ing 

AMELIORATE,   to  improve,   to  make     /StoppLY,  to  fill  up ;  to  furnish  what  is 

better.                                                       wanted. 
*,  ed,  ing,  ion s,  ed,  ing 


to  bear  on ;  to  ask  ur-     -4/FORD,  to  yield ;  to  grant 

gently.  «,  ed,  ing 

*,  ed,  ing DESERT,  to  forsake,  abandon. 


to  put  out  of  order.  8,  ed,  ing 

FORTY-FIRST     STUDY. 

THE   TEACHERS   AND   THE  TAUGHT. 

PRODUCERS,  distributors,  carriers,  servants,  protectors, 
and  even  street-folk,  vagrants  and  almsmen,  need  instruc- 
tion. Teachers  arise,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  society.  Their  object  is  to  train  the  mind.  This 
class  includes  the  teacher,  author  and  minister.  Some  minis- 
ters have  names  given  by  the  State,  as  well  as  by  the  Church. 
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EXERCISE       I. 
NAMES   OF   THINGS. 


PARSON,  lord  of  the  living  ;  the  min- 

iater  of  the  parish. 

Are  parsons  known  as  such  in  the 

Bible? 
PREACHY,  one  who  discourses  in  pub- 

WAND,  a  small  rod. 

CELTIC. 

DRUID,  one  who  taught  under  the 
oak  ;  a  priest  among  the  Celts. 
s,  ic,  teal,  ism,  ess  - 

FRENCH 

CLERGY,  those  who  have  their  calling 

by  lot  ;  ministers  of  the  church. 
PRELATE,  one'elevated  ;  a  minister  of 

a  high  order,  as  a  bishop. 
--  ical,  ically  -  — 
Vicar,  a  person  who  acts  for  another 

in  the  Christian  ministry. 
-  age  - 
DEAN,  the  head  of  a  corporation  ;  the 

second  minister  in  rank  in  a  dio- 


ABBE,  a  father  ;  a  kind  of  monk. 

-  ess  - 

C/HAPL<mi,  a  minister  of  a  chapel. 

--  cy,  ship  - 

Usner,    a    door-keeper  ;     an    under 

teacher. 

COPY,  a  resemblance. 
TOUR,  a  going  round,  a  circuit. 


LECTURE,  one  who  reads  discourses. 
PUBLISH^?-,    one  who   makes  known 


whiflh 
,  .    _ 

LATIN. 


,  one  who  feeds  :  a  minister  of 
,  ,     '         , 
the  church. 

--  at  - 

Mraister,  one  who  steers  or  guides  ;  a 

chief  servant  in  church  or  state. 
__  y  _ 

RECfor,  one  who  rules;  the  minister 

°^    a    Parish    in    the    Episcopal 

Church. 
CURATE,  one  who  has  the  care  of  souls  ; 

an  under  minister  in  the  Episcopal 

Church. 

-  cy  - 

Tutor,  one  who  defends  ;  one  who  in- 

structs. 
CAia>inal,  one  on  whom  things  hinge  ; 

a  minister  of  a  high  order  in  the 

Komish  Church. 
Doctor,  one  who  teaches  ;  one  who  is 

qualified  to  teach  in  a  high  degree. 

ProFESSor,    one   who   discovers   and 

shows  publicly  ;  a  public  teacher. 
--  al,  ship,  ate  - 
CoadfUTor,  a  fellow-helper. 
T&KRvity,  shortness. 
PUPIL,  a  youth  ;  a  scholar. 

-  age,   state    of  being  a  scholar 
or  ward. 
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TursLoge,  state  of  guarding;  protec-    -4rcABisHop,  a  chief  overseer ;  ametro- 

tion.                                                           politan  bishop. 
SEQU«/,  that  which  follows.  ric 


the  thing  proclaimed ;  POPE,  father ;  the  head  of  the  Romish 

official  notice.  Church. 

Ex ,  the  thing  or  act  of ry,  ish,  ishly 

De ,  the  tiling  or  act  of ^JOOSTLE,  one  sent  on  a  mission. 

Ac ,  the  thing  or  act  of ship 

ELOQuencc,  speaking  out ;  the  art  of  PTOPSET,  one    who    speaks    of   the 

speaking  so  as  to  move.  future  ;  an  inspired  person. 

Eprror,  one  who  superintends  the  pub-        ,»         jcalt  ically 

lication  of  a  book  or  paper.  Ev&xomist,  one  who  announces  good 

AUTHOT,  one  who  increases  or  brings  things ;  a  sacred  writer  or  preacher. 

into  being ;  the  maker  of  a  book.  EccLEsiAStic,  a  person  consecrated  to 

ship,  ess the  ministry. 

BENEFICE,  a  church  living.  al,  ally 

InsTRUCTor,  one   who  builds  up;    a  MONK,  a  man  who  retires  from  the 

teacher.  world  and  devotes  himself  to  re- 

GREEK.  Hgion 

PRESBYTER,  one  who  is  old ;  a  ruling    ish 

or  teaching  officer  in  the  church.  THEME,  a  subject  on  which  one  writes 
ian or  speaks. 


EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  ACCURATE,  taking  care  of;  exact, 

ly,  ness 

NARRATIVE,  apt  to  relate  stories ;  of    jn 

the  nature  of  a  narrative,  .fepLiciT,  unfolded  ;  open  and  clear. 

7nTELLio#n/,  taking  hold ;  knowing.        ,  

,  — ly,  ™ 
ly,  <* Jn 

SEVERE,  rigid,  harsh.  Exptuzxced,    proved  from  practice ; 

— — fy,  ity 8kilful. 

CLEWOOJ,  pertaining  to  the  clergy.         fn 

uxjy.  DISTINCT,  marked  off,  clearly  defined. 

APT,  fit,  ready.  1V>  MM 

r,  set  right  or  straight  /» 
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STRICT,  stretched  ;  severely  nice.  Conclusive,  shutting  up  ;  final 

-  ly,  ness,  ure  -  EMiNew£,  high  in  favor. 

ELOQUENT,  speaking  so  as  to  move.          -  ly  - 


-  ly  -  Z^'sTiNGUiSHe^  elevated  by  fine  qual- 

As.GVMentative,  of  the  nature  of  argu-  *      ities. 

ment.  ImpKESsive,  capable  of  making  an  im- 

EKUDITE,  instructed,  learned.  pression. 

InNER<m£,  travelling. 

,  tending  to  persuade.  HoRTAiory,  of  the  nature  of  an  ex- 

hortation. 


to  excite  thought.  GREEK. 

that  may  gain  favor.  Aposnoiic,  pertaining  to  an  apostle. 

worthy  of  veneration,  or  -  ally  - 

honor.  EvAXGELical,  belong  to  an  evangelist. 

ocTRiNa/,   pertaining    to    what    is  ORTHODOX,  correct  in  doctrine. 

taught  ;  instructive.  -  y  - 

belonging  to  an  editor.  Heter  -  ,  other  than   correct  in 

power  of  moving  others        doctrine. 

to  action.  DIDACTIC,  adapted  to  teach. 

ly,  ness  -  POLEMIC,  warlike  ;  disputatious. 


EXERCISE      III. 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 


GOTHIC.  TRAIN,  to  exercise  in  some  way. 

-  s,  ed,  ing,  er  - 
SHATTER,  to  smack  and  make  a  noise  ;    p^^  ^  make  known      y^ 

to  speak  with  little  knowledge.         _  eg  ^  •     _ 
Dowise  men  smatter  ? 


er 


QUESTION,  to  ask  questions. 

COPY,  to  imitate  in  any  way.  ^  ed,  ing,  er  - 

USHER,  to    introduce    a    person   or  LATIN. 

thing.  Conrnxmcate,  to  make  common;   to 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  impart  knowledge. 

PRAY,  to  ask  good  or  ill  ;  to  suppli-  ---  s,  ed,  ing  - 

cate  God.  NARRATE,  to  tell  or  rehearse. 
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(70TRBCT,  to  make  right 

ELUCIDATE,  to  shine  from ;  to  make 
plain. 

«,  ed,  ing,  ion 

ProcLAiM,  to  tell  openly,  publish. 

ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing 

-,  *,  ed,  ing 

EA ,  8,  ed,  ing 

RECITE,  to  repeat 

*,  ed,  ing 

ProMULGATE,  to  publish  openly. 

a,  ed,  ing 

RcsuuEj  to  take  up  again. 

s,  ed,  ing 

SIMPLIFY,  to  make  simple  or  plain. 

/SUGGEST,  to  carry  under;  to  hint 

8,  ed,  ing 

.EXPOUND,  to  set  out ;  explain. 

8,  ed,  ing 

EDIFY,  to  build ;  to  instruct 

8,  td,  ing 

^(/MONISH,  to  warn  gently. 
es,  ed,  ing 


arrange  thought  in  lan- 
guage. 

-  s,  ed,  ing,  ition  - 
PWSUADB,  to  move  to  action. 

DISTINGUISH,  to  separate  and  declare. 

-  »,  ed,  ing  - 
MINIS^CT,  to  serve;    to  serve  in  the 

gospel 

/nsTRucr,  to  build  inwardly  ;  to  im- 
part knowledge. 

EDUCATE,  to  lead  out;  to  train  the 
body  or  mind. 

GREEK. 


ize,  to  instruct  by  preaching 
the  gospel. 

8,  ed,  ing 


PropnESY,  to  announce  a  thing  before- 
hand. 

Catecm&v,  to  teach  by  the  voice  ;  to 
instruct  by  questions. 

ed,  ing,  ism,  ist  - 


FOBTY-SECOND     STUDY. 

ABTIBTS. 

THE  cultivation  of  taste  is  one  of  the  finest  aims  of  teach- 
ing, and  is  best  accomplished  by  works  of  the  fine  arts — 
poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  and  architecture. 
Artists  form  an  important  division  of  teachers. 
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E-XEBOISE       I. 


NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 

SLUR,  a  mark  in  music  connecting 
•  notes. 
Does  a  slur  require  us  to  sing  the 

notes  as  one  ? 
SCALD,  a  singer  or  poet  among  the 

Scandinavians. 

WALTZ,  a  kind  of  dance ;  a  kind  of 
music. 

CELTIC. 

BARD,  a  song ;  a  composer  and  singer 
of  songs. 


PIBROCH,  a  wild  kind  of  music  per- 
formed on  the  bagpipes. 

QUAVER,  a  thrill ;  a  musical  shake  or 
vibration. 

FRENCH. 

AjmX  one  skilled  in  art,  as  poetry, 
music,  painting. 

ic,  ical,  ically 

PAINT,  a  substance  that  colors. 

one  who  cuts  letters  or  fig- 
ures on  wood  or  metal ;  a  tool. 

En ,  one  who  cuts    into  wood 

or  metal. 

MEDALLION,  a  large  medal. 

CLEF,  a  character  used  on  a  staff  of 
music. 

EONDO,  a  kind  of  poetry  or  music 
that  turns  upon  itself. 

LAY,  a  plaint. 

Bister,  a  dark  brown  pigment. 
10* 


BALLAD,  a  simple  story. 

--  maker,  -singer  -- 

MADRIGAL,  a  love-poem. 

CRAYON,  a  kind  of  pencil 

SCROLL,  a  spiral  ornament. 

LUTE,  a  stringed  instrument. 

FIFE,  a  small  pipe  used  as  a  wind  in- 

strument. 
LYRE,  a  stringed  instrument, 

LATIN. 

ART,  strength  ;  the  practice  of  human. 
skill. 


POET,  one  who  makes  or  creates  ;  the 
author  of  a  poem. 

-  ry,  thing  made  by  a    poet;   a 
composition  in  verse. 

-  ic,  ical,  ically  - 

ScuLpfor,  one  who  carves  on  wood 
or  stone. 

-  ture,  the  thing  sculptured  ;  art 
of  carving  on  wood  or  stone. 

PICTURE,  that  which  is  painted;    a 

representation  in  colors. 
Music,  an  agreeable  combination  of 

sounds. 

-  al,  ally,  ian  - 
Un  -  ,  not  - 

ORGAN,  the  largest  of  wind  instru- 
ments of  music. 

-  -pipe,  -tone  - 

a  dish-like    instrument    of 


music,  played  by  striking  two  of 
them  together. 
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Dt«soNAn<»,  discord  of  sounds.  MELODY,  the  sweetness  of  song;    a 

Consonance,  concord  of  sounds.  succession  of  sweet  sounds. 

.ResoNAnc*,  a  return  of  sound ;   re-  PIGMENT,  a  paint 

sounding. 
ConcoRD,  an  agreement  of  sounds. 

DRAMA,  a  poem  representing   a  pic- 

,  a  disagreement  of  sounds.  ture  of  life  which  is  acted. 

/mpRESston,  a  mark ;  stamp ;  edition  COMEDY,  a  village  song ;  a  dramatic 

of  a  book.  poem  representing  the  laughable 

Perspsffnve,  seeing  through ;  pertain-  passions. 

ing  to  distance  in  pictures.  an 

ODE,  an  irregular  poem.  J^LEOY,   a  complaint ;    a    sorrowful 

EPIC,  a  poem  having  a  great  hero  for  poem. 

its  subject  TRAGEDY,  the  great  song ;  a  dramatic 

POEM,  a  composition  in  musical  Ian-  poem  representing  great  actors. 

guage  or  verse.  an 

STYLE,  the  mode  of  art  MELODY,  a  honey-song ;  a  succession 

HARMONY,  agreement  of  sounds.  of  sweet  sounds. 


EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

STUXED,  sung  or  played  in  a  gliding  Difn(^^  not  eagy  ^  be  done. 

•tyle.  PicTORto/,  pertaining  to  pictures. 

TRILL**,  warbled  or  vibrated.  PICTURED  a  painted  resemblance. 

LINEO/,  composed  of  lines. 
AQUATINT,  water-tint;    engraving  by 

BRILLNWU,  bright ;  splendid.  aqua  fortis. 

ly  ———  HARMONIC,   pertaining  to  harmony ; 

ANTIQUE,  the  quality  of  the  ancient  musical. 

schools  of  art ;  ancient  al,  ally 

ARTISTIC,  pertaining  to  art ;  agreeable    In ,  not 

to  art.  /KttONAnl,    disagreeing   in    sounds; 

al,  ally harsh. 

finoRA VEC?,  cut  or  sculptured  on  wood,  CbnsoNAnl,  agreeing  in  sound ;  smooth 

stone  or  metal.  to  the  ear. 
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ViBRATory,  the  quality  of  vibrating ; 

trembling. 

SCULPTURED  carved  or  engraved.  MELODIOUS,  of  the  nature  of  a  honeyed 

CHORDA  finished  with  strings,  as  a  song  ;  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

lyre.  TRAGIC,  pertaining  to  a  great  song 

DEPICT^  painted ;  described.  or  tragedy. 

EXERCISE        III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  QUOTE,  to  cite  from  an  author. 

ETCH,  to  eat ;  to  eat  in  lines,  to  form  *'  ed>  %ng 

figures  on  metal.  ^GRAVE,  to  scratch ;  to  cut  figures 

Does  the  engraver  etch  ?  jm^netal  or  stone.^ 

JANGLE,  to  sound  discordantly. 

,  .  LATIN.             -— 

SLUR,  to  sing  or  play  glidingly.  VIBRATE,     to    swing    in    wave-like 

s,  ed,  ing tremblings. 

WALTZ,  to  dance  a  waltz.  s,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing,  er CHORD,  to  string. 

TRILL,    to  warble    or    vibrate    the    s,  ed,  ing 

voice.  STIPPLE,  to  engrave  by  dots. 
s,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing — 


PICTURE,  to  paint  representations. 

CELTIC.  ^^^ 

TINGLE,  to  feel  a  thrilling  sharp  sound.  ACCORD,  to  agree,  harmonize, 

to  produce  raised  figures.  Depicr,  to  paint  from ;  form  a  like- 

ed,  ing ness. 

QUAVER,  to  trill  or  shake  vibratingly.     «>  «4  ing  — 

s,  ed,  ing HARMON^,  to  cause  to  combine  mu- 
sically. 

DETAIL,  to  cut  off,  and  then  narrate  De&iQx,  to  sit ;  to  draw  the  outline 

minutely.  of  a  picture. 

s,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing 

^ViCHASE,  to  work  in  some  design  in  DELINEATE,  to  line  out ;    to  outline, 

low  relief.  draft. 
s,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing 
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FORTY-THIRD     STUDY. 

POLITICIANS. 

GOVERNMENT  is  necessary  to  restrain  man  in  society 
The  state  is  to  be  kept  in  order.  For  this  purpose,  a  body 
of  men  exist,  known  as  politicians.  Their  business  is  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  men  by  wise  laws,  and  government. 

EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


PLAT,  air  even  piece  of  ground. 
/orm,  a  flat  model;   a  ground- 
work ;  a  constitution. 

FRENCH. 

POLICY,  the  kind  of  management  of 

public  affairs. 
HERALD,  one  who  thrusts ;  an  officer 

who  bears  messages. 

POLITIC*,  the  science  of  government. 

tan,  a/,  ally 

DEBATE,  a  strife  in  words. 

HARANGUE,  a  loud  exhortation. 

&U/FRAGE,    asking  under;   the  right 
of  voting ;  body  of  votes. 

CAUCUS,   a  meeting  of  caulkers ;    a 
meeting  of  citizens. 

PARTY,  a  body  of  men  united  in  opin- 
ion in  opposition  to  others. 
M,  tan, 

BALLOT,  a  ball  used  in  voting. 

TREATY,  an  arrangement  to  settle  dis- 
putes; negotiation. 


DUTY,  a  tax  on  goods  imported. 
/WPOST,  a  tax  or  duty  paid  on  goods 

imported. 

CUSTOM,  cost  ;  tribute  or  toll 
TAX,  something  set;  money  imposed 

on  citizens  to  support  the  state. 
Township  - 
County  - 
State  - 
Road  - 
.ASSESSOR,  one  who  fixes;    one  who 

values  and  lays  on  tax. 

LATIN. 

Vow,   one  who  votes,   or  chooses 
another. 

the  exercise  of  rule  or 


supreme  power. 
LEGiSLATure,  the  body  of  men  who 

make  and  repeal  laws. 
JuDiciary,  the  branch  of  government 

that  explains  and  applies  law. 
JlxKirrive,  the  power  in  the  state  that 

administers  the  government 
CANDIDATE,  one   arrayed   in   white  ; 

one  who  competes  for  an  office. 
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the  act  of  coming  toge-    TRIBUTE,  payment  made  in  acknow- 
ther;  an  assemblage  of  men.  ledgment  of  subjection. 
al CWLECior,  one  who  collects ;  a  tax- 


ALIEN,   another ;    one  belonging  to        gatherer. 

another  country.  STATISTICS,  the  part  of  politics  that 
-EkcisE,  cut  off;  a  tax  laid  on  articles        treats  of  the  strength  of  nations. 

produced  and  consumed  in  a  coun-  ELECior,  one  who  has  power  to  elect. 

EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 


that    which    executes ; 
power  of  control. 

TAxable,  that  may  be  taxed.  T^uTary,  paying  tribute ;  subordi- 

CusTOMary,  according  to  custom  ;  ha-  , 

bltuaL  PATRIO^C,   pertaining  to  a  patriot; 

Deniable,  that  may  be  discussed.  full  of  devotion  to  the  public  goodt 

Local,  belonging  to  place;  limited.        Euxnive,  depending  on  choice. 
SECTION^,  belonging  to  a  section  of  a    LEGISLATE,  giving  or  enacting  laws, 
country  or  party.  COTKVPT,  broken  together ;  unsound. 

r,  ed,  ible 

without  wax ;  pure, 
produced  by  nature ;  born  in    fyf 


the  place.  NATIONC^,  belonging  to  a  nation  or 

FOREIGN,  of  another  nation ;  alien.  people ;  public. 

STATISTIC^,  belonging  to  statistics,  or ity 

the  resources  of  nations.  Ambmous,    going    aboufr  to    solicit 

JuciciaJ,  pertaining  to  justice.  votes  ;  desirous  of  power. 

EXERCISE       III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

FRENCH.  .DEBATE,  to  beat  from ;    to  strive  in 

.words. 

AnyvL,  to  make  void.  s,  ed,  ing,  er 

s,  ed,  ing HARANGUE,  to    speak  aloud,  exhort- 

BALLOT,  to  vote  by  balls ;  to  elect.  ing  an  assembly. 
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LATIN. 

to   name;   to  appoint  for 
election. 

.ELECT,  to  choose  from ;  to  select 

»,  ed,  ing,  or,  ion 

VOTE,  to  wish  ;  to  choose  by  casting 
a  vote. 

LEGISLATE,  to  pass  or  make  law?. 

*,  ed,  ing,  or,  ion 

GOVERN,  to  role ;  to  exercise  author- 
ity. 


to  minister  to ;  to  act  a§ 

chief  agent  under  laws. 

s,  ed,  ing 

-EViAor,  to  act  or  do  ;  to  make  laws. 

*,  ed,  ing 

RCPKAL,  to  recall,  or  annul;   make 

void. 

*,  ed,  ing 

.4&ROGATE,  to  call  from ;  to  repeal. 

• 9,  ed,  ing 

NEGOTIATE,  to  hold  intercourse  with 

another  on  business   or   about  a 

treaty. 
«,  ed,  ing,  ion 


FORTY-FOURTH     STUDY. 

LAWYEBS. 

THE  explanation  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  two  great  interests  in  every  well-regulated 
state.  They  claim  the  care  of  a  distinct  class  of  men, 
known  as  lawyers.  Their  great  aim  should  be  the  health 
of  the  body  politic,  or  the  nation. 


EXERCISE       I. 


OF   PERSONS   AND   THINGS. 


CELTIC. 


BAB,  a  rail  or  defense;  the  place 
where  criminals  appear  and  law- 
yers plead ;  any  tribunal 

BARRi«fer,  one  learned  at  the  bar ; 
a  learned  pleader  in  law. 

WARRANT,  a  legal  writ  by  which  an 
officer  can  seize  and  bring  a  person 
to  justice. 


FRENCH. 

PLEA,  the  answer  of  a  party  defend- 
ing himself  in  law. 

PLAiNTt/f,  one  who  begins  a  suit  in 
law. 

o Y ».K.  a  hearing ;  a  trial  of  causes  at 
law. 

Evwence,  that  which  evinces  or 
causes  to  be  seen ;  proof. 
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.4£roRNEY,  one  who  takes  the 
of  another;  an  advocate  in  law. 
ip,  -general  - 

one  who  gives   advice 
and  pleads  in  law. 

JUDGE,  a  civil  officer  ;  one  who  hears 
and  determines  causes  at  law. 

CHANCELLOR,  a  scribe  ;  an  officer  who 

superintends  all  charters. 
-  ship  - 
CHANCERY,  a  court  of  equity. 
^I/FRONT,    a  meeting  face   to    face; 

abuse. 

LATIN. 


one  who  opposes  a  suit 
in  law. 

CLAIM,  something  called  out;  a  de- 
mand in  law. 

-4c?vocATE,  one  who  pleads  another's 
cause  in  law. 

LIBEL,  a  little  book  ;  a  writing  that 
defames. 


,  a  writ  commanding   ano- 
ther to  appear  under  a  penalty. 
BILL,  a  note  ;    a  writing  containing 

particulars. 
-  et,  -book  - 

a  person  who   attests  and 


Assiier,  an  umpire ;  private  judge. 


protests  notes. 
lic 


SUMMONS,  a  call  from  a  justice  to  ap- 
pear in  law. 

SurR.oQA.fE,  a  person  who  presides 
over  the  probate  of  wills  and  the 
settlement  of  estates. 

AgGUEssion,  the  act  of  stepping  over 
limits ;  first  act  of  injury. 

_4ccESSory,  one  who  is  witness  to 
crime,  but  not  partaker. 

a  change  of  sentence, 
the  seat  of  a  judge. 

CLAiM<m£,  one  who  claims. 

EQUITY,  justice  ;  what  is  equal. 

LENITY,  mildness,  mercy. 

TESTAMENT,  the  will  of  a  person. 

CODICIL,  a  supplement  to  a  will. 

DepoNENT,  one  who  deposes,  or  gives 
evidence. 

OPPONENT,  one  who  opposes. 

a  supplication  or  request. 


EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

BIASED,  inclined  from  Tight ;   preju- 
diced. 

FUTILE,  trifling ;  of  no  importance.         Advisory,  of  the   nature  of  advice ; 
CERTAIN,  sure ;  undoubted.  counselling. 

Z,  of  a  party;  biased  in  mind.      LEoaZ,  according  to  law. 

,  ity 11 ,  not 

ImpEAcaable,  that  may  be  arraigned 
FAULTY,  wrong,  blamable.  for  crime. 
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Inoicnablc,  that  may  be  charged  with 
evil  doing. 


LATIN. 
unable  to  pay  debts. 


that  which  is  equal  ;  just 
POSITIVE,  set  ;  real  or  true. 
AMATIVE,  denying  ;  absence  of  what 

is  positive. 
DocuMKNTary,    pertaining    to    docu- 

ments or  writings. 


belonging    to 
stands  around  ;  relating  to. 

ly  - 


what 


making  the  first  attack. 
EQUAL,  having  the  same  extent  ;  just 

TESTAMENTARY,  pertaining  to  a  wilL 
?,  that  may  be  justified. 

depriving  another  of  his 
right 


BXBBOI8B     III. 


NAMES   OF   ACTIONS. 


FRENCH. 


A JVISE,  to  give  counsel. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er,  ectty,  ory 

ACQUIT,  to  set  free  from  any  charge. 

to  charge  with  crime. 

ed,  ing,  ation 

PI.K  v/,  to  answer  a  suit  in  law. 

8,  ed,  ing,  er 

1m ,  8,  ed,  ing 

NOTIFY,   to  make   a  note;   to  make 
public  by  writing. 

-4/FRONT,  to  meet  face  to  face ;  abuse. 

JUDGE,  to  give  sentence  in  causes  at 

law. 

«,  ed,  ing 

/mpKACH,  to  send  against;  to  present 

charges  against  a  public  officer. 

8,  ed,  ing,  meni 

JTRMON,  to  put  at;  to  place  before 

a  judicial  bar,  or  court 


COUNSEL,  to  give  advice;    to  point 
out  the  law  on  any  subject 

LATIN. 
DEFEND,  to  drive  back ;  to  oppose. 

*,  ed,  ing,  er,  ant 

CLAIM,  to  call  out ;  to  demand  in  law. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

Re ,  s,  ed,  ing 

Dis ,  «,  ed,  ing 

-4c?vocATE,  to  plead  another's  cause 
in  law. 

LIBEL,  to  defame  by  writing. 

8,  ed,  ing :   . 

SUMMON,  to  call  to  appear,  especially 

in  law. 

«,  ed,  ing 

SUBPOENA,  to  cite  to  appear  under  a 

penalty. 

CITE,  to  call  upon  to  appear,  as  in 

law. 
1,  ed,  ing 
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JPrcsiDE,  to  sit  over  and  direct.  DEFRAUD,  to  deprive  another  of  his 

-8,  ed,  ing right  by  fraud. 

J9ispuTE,  to  think  apart;  to  contend    s,  ed,ing 

•    in  argument.  DISTRAIN,  to  strain  apart ;   t°  s6*26 

s,  ed,  ing,  ation for  debt. 

JUSTIFY,  to  prove  or  declare  just.  s,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing,  cation ASSERT,  to  say  to  ;  to  affirm  strongly. 

7ra>icrr,  to  speak  in ;  to  charge  with    s,  ed,  ing 

a  crime.  A/FIRM,  to  set  to ;  declare  with  con- 

s,  ed,  ing fidence. 

ACCUSE,  to  blame  to ;  to  charge  with    s,  ed,  ing 

any  wrong  doing.  FRUSTRATE,   to  break ;    to  bring  to 

s,  ed,  ing naught. 

VINDICATE,  to  defend ;  justify.  s,  ed,  ing  • 

s,  ed,  ing,  ion 


FORTY-FIFTH       STUDY. 
DOCTORS. 

DISEASES  tread  upon  the  heels  of  men,  and  threaten  the 
existence  of  health.  To  guard  against  them,  and  expel  or 
restrain  them  in  society,  a  class  of  men  exists,  known  as 
doctors.  The  cure  of  the  body  is  their  charge. 

EXEEOISE      I. 
NAMES  OF  PERSONS  AND   THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  CHARLAT<m,  one  who  prates  much  ;  a 

QUACK,  a  pretender  to  skill  in  medi-  <luack. 

cine.  lAam 

Are  there  many  quacks  in  large  DOCTOR,  one  who  has  received    the 

cities  ?  highest  degree  in  college ;  one  who 

ery,  ish             •  practises  medicine. 

BLISTER,  a  thin  bladder  on  the  skin  SURGEON,  one  who  cures  wounds  or 

containing  a  watery  substance.  bodily  hurts  by  manual  operations. 

PESTLE,  an  instrument  for  pounding 
DRUG,  a  dry  substance ;  medicine.  in  a  mortar. 
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DENTt*f,  one  who  cleans,  extracts,  and    MEDICINE,  that  which  cures, 
makes  teeth. 


MORTAR,  a  vessel  like  an  inverted  PlIY8IO>   what  -w  natural;   remedies 

bell  used  for  pounding  in.  for  diseases. 

PILL,  a  little  ball ;  a  medicine  in  the     jan 

form  of  a  ball  EMPIRIC,  one  who  depends  on  experi- 

/ncisio.v,  the  act  of  cutting  into,  as  ments ;  a  charlatan. 

the  flesh.  ^  ism 

LOTION,  a  medicinal  wash. 

EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  MEDICINE,  of  a  curative  nature. 

fosTORATtw,  that  which  brings  back  CURATIW,  tending  to  cure  or  heal 

strength  and  vigor.  MEDICO/,  relating  to  the  art  of  heal- 

DRUOOED,  dosed  or  tinctured    with  inj>- 

drugs.  "VACcine,  pertaining  to  cows. 

/SWcEss/u/,  having  the  right  effect;  SOPORIFIC,  producing  sleep, 

prosperous.  OPIATE,  causing  sleep. 

utfw.  NARCOTIC,  relieving  pain  and  inducing 

rest 

Comment,  seeking  together;  fit  or  InsfDlov&>  lying  ^  wait;    treacher- 

meet  ous. 

MALIGNANT,  dangerous  to  life,  Atrxsrrvx,  attending  to ;  full  of  care 

VIRULENT,  poisonous.  or  concenL 

^«DUOUS,  settling  steadily;  very  at-  LAXAT^  io08ening. 

tentive  y  dutY-  FEBRILE,  pertaining  to  fever. 

^n»ERiENc«4  tried  or  proved  by  prac-  GBIEK. 

tice. 

JEWiNENT,  seen  from  above ;  elevated  ffypocnoyvriar,  pertaining  to  the  bel- 

in  favor.  ly ;  diseased  and  melancholic, 

praised ;  extolled.  Hypxoric,  producing  sleep. 
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E  X  E  E   C   I  ! 

NAMES   OF 
GOTHIC. 

BLISTER,  to  raise  a  blister,  or  bladder 
on  the  skin. 

FRENCH. 

DRUG,  to  give  medicine. 

s,  ed,  ing 

.J.J9PEASE,  to  quiet  or  soothe. 

s,  ed,  ing 

LATIN. 

MoLL«jfy,  to  make  soft. 

AlLvriATE,  to  raise  up ;  to  lighten. 

s,  ed,  ing 

STIMULATE,  to  goad ;  to  rouse. 
ed,  ing 


i   E      III. 
ACTIONS. 

POULTICE,  to  cover  with  a  soft  com- 
position. 

ANIMATE,  to  give  life  or  vigor. 
s,  ed,  ing  


to  cut  about;  to  remove 


to  reduce  to  a  fine  powder. 


DISSECT,  to  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  examine. 
VACCINATE,  to  inoculate  with  the  cow- 
pock. 


ing,  ion 


JWOCULATE,  to  put  in ;  to  give  a  dis- 
ease by  inserting  matter  in  the  skin. 
s,  ed,  ing 


,     FORTY-SIXTH     STUDY. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  bent  bow  soon  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  useless. 
So  the  man  who  is  ever  toiling,  loses  the  spring  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  spirits.  Amusements  become  necessary,  and 
when  wisely  regulated,  form  part  of  a  good  and  happy 
life.  To  regulate  them  is  a  common  duty  of  the  state  and 
the  church. 


E  X 


B  C  I  S  E     I. 


NAMES    OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


GAME,  sport  of  any  kind. 
Are  some  games  wicked  ? 


CRICKET,  a  play  with  bats  and  balls. 
NINEPINS,  a  play  with  wooden  pins 
and  bowls. 
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QUOIT,  a  circular  piece  of  iron  used  in 

play. 

BARGE,  an  elegant  pleasure  boat 
YACHT,  a  light  elegant  vessel. 
TOY,  a  plaything  for  children. 
SKATE,  a  piece  of  wood  shod  with 

iron  for  moving  on  ice. 
STILT,  a  pole  with  a  shoulder  used  for 

walking. 
TAG,  a  game  of  touch  ;  a  game  in 

which  the  person  wins  who  touches 

another. 
SLEIGHT,  trick  or    art    of   deceitful 

skill 
RACE,  a  going ;  a  contest  of  speed. 

SPORT,  a  play ;  any  diversion. 

«,  ful,  fully,  fulness,  ingly,  ive, 

iveness,  lei»,  sman • — 

CELTIC. 

BACKGAMMON,  a  small  fight ;  a  game 

between  two  persons. 
WHIST,  a  game  at  cards. 
PUZZLE,  an  instrument  to  perplex  as 

a  kind  of  play. 

FRENCH. 

CHESS,  a  game  played  on  a  checkered 

board  by  two  persons. 
BAGATELLE,  a  game  played  with  rods 

and  balls  on  a  board. 
BILLIARDS,  a  play  with  rods  and  ivory 

balls  on  a  table  with  holes  at  one 

end. 


CARDS,  square  little  pieces  of  painted 

pasteboard  for  games. 
TICKET,  somethiag  clipped  off;  a  card 

of  admission. 
STAGE,  a  degree;  a  platform  on  which 

actors  act 

BAUBLE,  a  light  trifle  or  toy. 
DROLL,  odd  and  merry. 

DIVERSION,  that  which  turns  the  mind 
from  care ;  amusement 

AMUSEMENT,  that  which  stops  or  en- 
gages the  mind  pleasantly. 

RAFFLE,  a  game  of  chance. 

TABLEauz,  pictures  ;  striking  repre- 
sentations. 

DANCE,  a  leap  ;  a  measured  movement 
to  music. 


LATIN. 

ENIGMA,  a  dark  saying,  designed  as  a 
riddle  ;  a  hidden  meaning. 

-  tical,  tically,  tist  - 
TRICK,  a  sly  deceitful  fraud. 

-  8,  ery,  ith,  ster  - 


that  which  keeps  or 

amuses  ;  hospitable  care. 
FARCE,  a  ludicrous  play. 
CORONAL,  a  wreath  or  crown. 
.EXCURSION,    a  rambling;  a   pleasure 

tour. 
ELUSION,  that  which  deceives  by  false 

showing. 
Acror,  a  doer  ;  a  stage-player. 
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EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES    OF   QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  LUDICEOMS,  full  of  sport;  adapted  to 

raise  laughter. 

SLEIGHTY,  tricky  or  deceitful.  ^  ness 

WAQGish,  sportive ;  roguish  in  sport     //LUS^  deceiving  by  false  show. 

FRENCH.  y  "~ 

.DIVERTING,  turning  aside  from  care  ; 

PLEAS<IW£,   grateful  to  the  mind   or  amusing. 

senses ;  soothing.  T&GULATCC?,  adjusted  to  rules. 

er,  est,  ly,  ness ./WNOCENT,  not  guilty ;  harmless. 

FACETIOUS,  witty  and  sportive.  CorRvmive,  tending  to  break,  to  de- 

ly,  ness stroy  good  manners. 

ing,  deluding.  Decisxvable,  that  which  may  be  de- 

keeping  the  attention  agree-  ceived. 

ably  fixed.  DELUsiw,  tending  to  mock. 

Abused,  used  from  the  right  end ;  car-    Dewsive,  tending  to  ridicule, 
ried  to  excess. 

at  may  be  set  or  granted.  GREEK. 

MOCK,  false ;  derisive. 
COMIC,  relating  to   comedy;  raising 
,  belonging  to  a  farce.  mirth. 


BXEEOISE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  SNUFF,  to  take  snuff  into  the  nose. 

s,  ed,  ing 

RACE,  to  'run ;  to  run  in  contest  of 


SPORT,  to  play  or  divert  oneself  in  POSE,  to  put ;  to  puzzle. 

any  way.  Can  you  pose  me  with  questions  ? 

s,  ed,  ing s,ed,  ing,  er 

STILT,  to  rise  or  walk  on  stilts.  PUZZLE,  to  perplex. 

s,  ed,  ing —  s,  ed,  ing,  er 
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WABBLE,  to  move  from  side  to  side,  LATIN. 

as  a  top. 

e^  ing EnterrAiN,  to  keep  within ;  to  treat 

hospitably. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

,  to  turn  aside,  as  the  mind  DECEIVE,  to  cause  mistake ;  to  impose 
from  care.  upon. 

«,  ed,  ing ^  ed>  ing,  er 

.4MU8E,  to  stop  or  keep  the  attention  DCLVDX,  to  play  deceitfully ;  to  mock. 

agreeably.  8,  ed,  ing,  er 

s,  ed,  ing  -  DCRIDS,  to  laugh  at  with  contempt. 

PLEASE,  to  smooth  or  awake  agreeable  ^  ^  7-n~ 

feelings.     •  JExmsn',  to  offer  to  view. 

DANCE,  to  move  to  music. 

RAFFLE,  to  cast  dice  for  a  stake. 

ed,  ing            •  MOCK,  to  mimic ;    to    mimic  in  de- 

to  delude.  rision. 

ed,  ing  ——  ^  ed,  ing,  er  — — 


CHAPTER     XIII. 

NATURE. 

HOME  lies  behind  us.  Man  has  been  considered;  and 
his  pursuits,  somewhat  carefully  examined.  The  world  is 
now  before  us.  From  the  works  of  man,  we  pass  to  con- 
sider the  works  of  God  as  seen  in  nature,  and  thus  rise  up 
to  the  consideration  of  himself.  Providence  is  our  guide. 

FORTY-SEVENTH     STUDY. 

NATURE. 

THE  child  naturally  proceeds  to  nature  through  the  works 
of  man.  The  furniture  of  the  house  is  known  before  the 
furniture  of  the  world :  the  words  of  home  precede  the 
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words  of  heaven.    To  the  earth  and  heavens,  we  now  look. 
Humboldt  has  told  us  much  about  nature  in  his  COSMOS. 

EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES   OF   THINGS. 

FRENCH.  UNIVERSE,  the  heavens  and  earth;  all 

.   ,         existence. 
SPACE,    boundless     and    unoccupied    .     ,,    

T>I£ICC  • 

.    CREATZOW,  all  existing  things ;  heaven 
PLACE,  where  any  thing  is ;  a  part  of        ^  ^^ 

8Pac  '  .    MAJESTY,  greatness  of  appearance. 

REGION,  a  tract  of  land ;  the  space  of    UMFOBJI%>  ^  same  form  or  manner. 

the  atmosphere.                                    Q                  ^  a          ement  of  things. 
MULTEPLIC%,    the  quality  of   being    ^    

many;  numerous.  _..  ,,    . 

f,         J.'  <./.,!.  REGULtmtfy,  agreeable  to  rule. 

Succession,  the  act  of  following  or-     ... 

Ir ,  not 

derly;  due  order  of  action.  ..  ,    .. 

..    ,.         ,  .    ,.  DiyrRiBimon.  the  act  of  dealing  out, 

AssEMBLaore,  a  collection  01  bodies.  ,. 

disiDosing. 
GRANDEUR,  greatness;  that  which  en-    perJNEN(f    abidi       th        h     con. 

nobles  the  soul.  tinuing  the  same. 

JSWcHANTmm*,  singing  into  a  certain    pm,LEXITy>  intricacy .  entanglement, 
state ;    a  wonderful  effect,    espe- 
cially of  delight.  GM^- 

COSMOS,   order;    the  universe   as   a 
well-ordered  and  beautiful  whole. 

NATwre,  that  which  is  brought  forth ;     CHAOS,  the  confusion  of  matter  pre- 
the  universe.  vious  to  its  orderly  arrangement. 

al,  ally .  PHENOMENON,  appearance  ;  a  visible 

Uh ,  al,  ally event. 

EXEEOI8E      II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 


e,  that  may  be  measured. 

that  may  not 

SPACIOWS,  of  great  extent.                        Trnposmo,  laying  on ;  adapted  to  im- 
UhsonysDed,  not  bounded ;  limitless        press  strongly. 
in  extent.  ly 
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InvARiable,  not  changeable;  abiding  Indissoluble,   that  may  not  be  dig- 

in  the  same  state.  solved  ;  abiding  in  union. 

CEASE/CSS,  without  a  pause  ;  constant.  -  y,  ness  - 

--  fy  -  DesiKucrible,  that  may  be  torn  down. 

Successive,  following  orderly.        .  In  _  ,  ness,  y  _  r- 

—  •  -  ty  -  FAMiLiar,  pertaining  to  a  family  ;  ac- 

VARIABLE,  that  varies  ;  changeable.  quainted  with. 

CowpREiiENStV,    holding     together  ; 
/WIMENSE,  not  measurable  ;  unbounded.        embracing  much. 

-  lyt  ity  _  SiDEREaJ,  belonging  to  the  stars. 
ILiunless,  without  bounds  or  limits. 

TjERMiNoWe,  that  may  be  bounded. 

In  --  CHAOTIC,  resembling  chaos  ;  disorderly. 

MuTA6/e,  that  which  changes.  CosificaJ,  relating  to  the  world  or 

1m  -  universe. 

STABLE,  firm,  immovable.  PHYSIOO/,   pertaining    to    nature    or 

Un  -  ,  not  -  natural  bodies. 

MYSTERIOW*,  shut  ;  profoundly  secret  PHENOMENA,  pertaining  to  appearance 

-  lyt  ness  -  or  effects. 

EXEBOI  SB      III. 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  PLACE,  to  set  or  fix  some  where. 

SEEM,  to  be  like  ;  to  appear.  JfcttiW*  Znake  firm. 

Does  the  sun  seem  to  be  flat?  .  .•      _ 


.. 
--  «,  ed,  ing,  ly,  % 

Prr,  to  throw  ;  to  fix  in  a  place,  ^ltoascertain  the    size  or 


-  «,  tng  -  capacity. 

SHIVEB,  to  break  or  shatter  in  pieces.  g     »  . 

9,  ed,  ing  p^  ^  ge(.  or 

SHATTTO,  to  shiver,  as  a  tree  by  light-  __  fg     ,  . 

JWoHANT,  to  sing  into;  to  produce 

great  delight 
RUMBLE,  to  make  a  low  heavy  sound,    _  g     ,  in   _ 

aathunder  (7onTiNUE,'to  remain    together;    to 

FRENCH.  abide. 

to  lay  ;  to  strike  forcibly. 
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to  keep  ;  to  support.  LIMIT,  to  bound  in  any  way. 

ed,  ing  -  -  5,  ed,  ing  - 

ORDER,  to  dispose  regularly. 
LATIN.  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

ORDAIN,  to  set  in  order  ;  to  constitute. 
.DETERMINE,  to  bound  off;  to  fix  the    -  s,  ed,  ing  - 


limits.  RevrEW,  to  make  new,  restore. 

-  ,<?,  ed,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

CREATE,  to  make  or  fashion  ;  to  form  .DISTRIBUTE,  to  deal  out,  divide  and 
out  of  nothing.  arrange. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 


FORTY-EIGHTH     STUDY. 

THE   EAETH. 

THE  earth  is  our  world.  It  is  known  gradually.  By  a 
series  of  excursions,  we  go  forth  into  its  broad  fields,  coasts 
and  seas  Land,  water  and  air  are  studied. 

EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  SPOT,  a  certain  place. 

_.  LULL,  a  rest  after  a  storm. 

DALE,  a  winding  valley. 

Are  dales  agreeable  places  ? 
BRINK,  the  edge  of  a  steep  place,  as 

a  river.  ALPS,  a  huge  mass ;   a  mountain  in 

REEF,  a  sand  bank ;  a  chain  of  rocks  Italy. 

near  the  surface  of  the  water.  ine,  pertaining  to 

LAKE,  a  collection  of  water,  commonly  CRAG,  broken  and  ragged  rock. 

fresh.  yt  ed,  ness . 

HAZE,  mist  or  vapor.  GLEN,  a  watered  valley. 

y,  ness BOG,  a  marsh  or  quagmire ;   a  peat 

FOG,  a  thick  mist.  valley. 

y,  iness y 

MIRE,  deep  mud.  PLAIN,  a  large  level  tract  of  land. 

y CHANNEL,  the  bed  of  a  river. 

11 
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FRENCH.  HxKBage,  a  collection  of  herbs  or 


MournmX  a  high  elevation  of  land.  ^^  ^  bopder  of  ft  country> 

-  -ridge,  -chain  - 

VALLEY,  a  low  tract  of  land  between  LATIN. 

hills. 

PLATEAU,  flat  high  land  ;  table  lands.  FRITH>  a  narrow  -passage  of  water. 

PmnPiCK,  a  steep  descent  of  land.  Fl88DRE'  a  narrow  chasm' 

ISLE,  a  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  TEMPERATE,  the  state  of  a  body  m 

,  regard  to  heat  or  cold. 

RIVER,  a  large  stream  of  water.  P«™**+   a  tract  of  land  almost 

REGION,  a  tract  of  land  of  large  ex-  surrounded  by.  water 

tent  OCEAN,  the  collection  of  salt  water. 

ROCK,  a  rough  mass  ;  a  huge  stone. 

DECLivify,  a  slope  of  land. 


Oniou*  that  which  is  twisted;  the    CouNTEY»  land  near  a  <%  '•  *e  land 
outline  of  any  thing.  of  a  state' 

,  the  boldness  or  projection  of    '       --  man>  'hke>  ~manner& 


a  thing  above  a  surface,  as  the  re-    TERRITORY,  the  land  of  a  person  or 

lief  of  mountains.  state. 

CLEFT,  a  split,  or  opening. 

VEIN,  a  seam,  as  of  a  rock.  CAVITY,  a  hollow  place. 

PORT,  a  harbor  or  haven.  GREEK. 

FORCE,  strength  ;  active  power. 
DELUGE,  an  overflowing  of  water.          CHASM,  a  cleft  ;  a  fissure. 


GOTHIC. 

DAMP,  moist  air ;  somewhat  moist 

Is  the  earth  damp  ? 

— er,  eft  -  FRUIT/M/,  bearing  fruit  abundantly. 

SroNy,  full  of  stones.  ;y>  nea8 

BRACED,  somewhat  salt  jjn f  fyt  ne88 

***** MOIST,  somewhat  wet 

Rocicy,  abounding  in  rocks,  or  large 
GLOOMY,  obscure ;  dismal.  stones. 
fa  ne98 CuL-nvated,  tilled  or  improved. 
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HABrm«<?,  that  may  nourish  human    PBEOIPITOWS,  very  steep. 

beings.  INSULT,  pertaining  to  an  island. 

FRIG^C?,  frozen  ;  very  cold. 
belonging  to  the  country.  HuMzW,  wet. 

that  may  be  felt.  TURBID,  muddy. 

DesERT,  forsaken  ;  uninhabited. 
LATIN.  DISMAL,  evil  day  ;  gloomy. 

LIMPID,  pure  and  clear. 

STERILE,  barren,  or  unfruitful.  Hosprra^e,  receiving  kindly  ;  friendly 

-  ity  -  In  --  ,  not  - 


belonging  to  the  world.  COWPACT,  closed  ;  united  firmly 

belonging  to  the  earth.  -  ly,  ness  - 

aaZ,  pertaining  to  the  earth.  AUTUMN^,  belonging  to  autumn. 

Desolate,  deprived  of  inhabitants.  TEMPERATE,  moderate  in  heat. 


EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  FORCE,  to  urge  ;  to  excite  active  power. 

GUSH,  to  issue  forcibly.  ~^  to^verflow  with  water. 

JDo  springs  gush?  -  ^  ^  %  - 

DASH,  to  break  forcibly,  as  water. 

PURL,  to  murmur,  as  a  small  stream  supPOKI)  to  bear  up;  to  sustain. 

over  stones.  _  s>  €^  ing  _ 

-  s,  ed,  ing,  ly  -  $MSTAIN,  to  stand  under  ;  to  preserve. 
LULL,  to  soothe  ;  to  produce  rest.  _  s>  e^  ing  _ 

--  s,  ed,  ing  -  EVOLVE,  to  turn  about,  as  the  earth 

FRENCH.  °n  lt8  axi8' 

-  s,  ed,  ing  - 
NOURISH,  to  cherish  and  support.  Desolate,  to  make  lonely  ;  to  deprive 

-  es,  ed,  ing  -  of  inhabitants. 
-REFRESH,  to  make  fresh  or  new  again  ;    -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

to  invigorate.  -46soRB,  to  suck  in  ;  to  imbibe. 
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FORTY-NINTH    STUDY. 

THE  HEAVENB. 


THE  heavens  seem  to  belong  to  the  earth,  and  are  studied 
in  connection  with  it.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars  fix  atten- 
tion early  in  life.  "We  learn,  at  length,  that  they  are  worlds 
like  our  own,  but  the  most  of  them,  more  glorious. 


EXEEOISE      I. 
NAMES   OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


SKY,  a  cloud ;  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Is  the  sky  made  of  clouds  ? 
— ey,     ward,    -born,    -blue,    -light, 

-rocket 

GALE,  a  strong  blow  of  wind. 
HAZE,  air  dim  with  vapor. 

SQUALL,  a  sudden  rush  of  wind. 

GLIMMER,  a  faint  light 
GLARE,  a  clear  bright  light 
BLOW,  a  driven  current  of  air. 
GUST,  a  sudden  squall  of  wind. 

CELTIC. 
FLASH,  a  sudden  blaze. 

FRENCH. 


,  thinness  or  openness  of  parts. 
CALM,  still,  quietude. 
lyt  ness 

LATIN. 

CLOUD,  collected  vapor. 

VAPOR,  a  visible  fluid  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 


a  group  of  fixed  stars. 
ZEPHYR,    the    west    wind;    a   mild 
breeze. 

obscuring  of  light 
,  closeness  of  parts ;  compact- 
ness. 
OuscuRity,  quality  of   being    dark; 

darkness. 
jE-TTANSE,  spreading ;  vast  extent 

ive,  ively  — 

HALO,  a  bright  circle  round  the  Bun 
or  moon. 


AIR,  the  fluid  we  breathe ;   the  at- 
mosphere. 

y,  iness 

PLANET,  a    wanderer ;    one    of  the    EMPYREAN,  formed  of  fire  or  air ;  the 
heavenly  bodies.  highest  heavens. 
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ATMOSPHERE,  the  vapor  sphere ;  the    METEOR,  lofty ;  a  fiery  body  in  the 

air  that  surrounds  the  earth.  atmosphere. 
ic,  ical,  ically 


EXERCISE       II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  LuNar,  pertaining  to  the  moon. 

LOFTY,  high  in  place.  ~  U3ht>  ra^s  ~ 

ly  ness .EfmjLGent,  shining  bright. 

ly,  ce 

CELTIC.  JSewuLGent,  casting  a  splendid  light. 

CLEAR,  unclouded.  ^'  c€ 

I     ness KADiant,  darting  beams  of  light  or 

heat. 


FRENCH.  ly,  ce 


LUMINOWS,  bright  ancl  shiny. 
,  pertaining  to  the  sun.  _ 

neSS  —  —  — 


VIVID,  bright  and  strong. 
PoLar,  pertaining  to  the  poles  of  the 

•—-ill.   7t€SS  —  '•'        '"  ••  • 

earth.  ^  .  ..    * 

_  .     _  X^/FUSIVE,  pouring  abroad;  spread- 

1U£T 

SERENE,  clear  and  calm.  ,,  .,,        ..       , 

.  BLAND,  mild  ;  soft  and  gentle. 

-  ly,  ness,  ty  -  _  ,  £ 

~ 


having  the  capacity  of 
enlarging  or  being  diffused. 

-  ty,  ness  -  ~,  ,  .     ..  .  .  _. 

VERTica^,  in  the  zenith  :  perpendicu 


_, 

CALM,  quiet,  undisturbed.  -, 

G~ENtle,  soft  and  mild. 

-  ly,  ness  -- 

SALUBRIOUS,  healthy. 
TRANQUIL,  peaceful. 
r 


^ 


TEMPESTUOWS,  windy  or  stormy.  GREEK. 

J£fopYREa£,  formed  of  fire ; 
CELESTia?,  belonging  to  the  heavens.  to  the  highest  heavens. 
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EXERCISE      III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  ABATE,  to  bring  low;  to  decrease. 

DRIZZLE,  to  scatter ;  to  rain  very  fine    *>  ed,  ing 

drops.  RARIFY,  to  make  rare;  to  cause  t« 

Is  drizzle  fine  rain  I  expand. 

GLIMMER,  to  shine  feebly,  as  stars  in 

cloudy  nights.  LATIN. 

GLARE,  to'give  a  clear  bright  light       JSkrr'  to  8end  forth> 


ed,  ing 
LOWER,  to  descend  gloomily. 

s,  ed,  ing-^ 

FLARE,  to  flutter  with  glare. 

BLOW,  to  drive  as  a  current  of  air. 

8,  ing 

BLEW,  did 


ed,  ing 


SPARKLE,  to  glisten  or  glimmer. 
s,  ed,  ing 

CELTIC. 

FLASH,  to  blaze  out  suddenly. 
es,  ed,  ing 

FRENCH. 

VEER,  to  turn  as  the  wind. 

CRASH,  to  crush,  as  thunder. 
«,  ed,  ing  


MOVE,  to  change  place. 

Re  -  ,  8,  ed,  ing  - 
.ECLIPSE,  to  obscure  or  darken,  as  the 
earth  the  sun. 

-  8,  ed,  ing  - 

-4j5PEAR,  to  come  to,  as  the  eye  ;  to 
become  visible. 

ed,  ing  - 

«,  ed,  ing  - 
-,  s,  ed,  ing  - 
DECLINE,  to  bend  downwards. 

DifvusE,  to  pour  or  spread  far. 

-  s,  ed,  ing  — 

RADIO/*,  to  throw  out  rays,  as  light 

-  »,  ed,  ing,  ion  - 
CULMINATE,  to  grow,  or  go  upward. 


FIFTIETH    STUDY. 

MINERALS. 


THE  materials  of  the  earth,  and  heavens  come  into  no- 
tice.   They  are  minerals,  and  exist  in  great  variety.    And 
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yet,  when  examined,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  sixty  ele- 
'ments,  forty-five  of  which,  are  metals. 


E   X  E   B  C  I 


I  . 


NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


ZINO,  a  brilliant  bluish  white  metal 

Is  Jersey  zinc  very  fine  ? 
NICKLE,  a  metal  of  a  reddish  white 

color,  hard  and  malleable. 
COBALT,  a  metal  of  a  grayish  white 

color,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
BISMUTH,  a  yellowish  or  reddish  white 

metal,  very  brittle. 
QUARTZ,  a  kind  of  eilex,  or  sand  or 

flint. 
TALC,  a  mineral  of  an  oily  touch  and 

magnesian  nature. 
SLAG,  the  dross  of  metal. 
SODA,  a  mineral  of  a  whitish  and  al- 
kaline nature. 

CELTIC. 

SLAB,  a  thin  piece  of  marble  or  other 

stone. 
ADAMANT,  a  loadstone ;  a  very  hard 

stone. 


ROCK,  a  large  mass  of  stony  matter. 

y,  iness 

salt,  salt  dug  from  the  earth. 

oil,  petroleum,  or  oil  found  in 

coal  mines. 
QUARRY,  a  pit  from  which  stone  is 

dug. 
SLATE,    a    clayey  stone    that    splits 

readily. 


EUBY,    a    carmine-colored    precious 

stone. 
METAL,  a  shining  solid  body 


AGATE,  a  kind  of  quartz;    a  flinty 

stone. 
MARBLE,  a  kind  of  limestone. 


CRYSTAL,    a   mineral  of   a    regular 

shape,  as  a  cube. 
AiABAster,  a  soft  mineral  composed 

of  sulphur  and  lime. 
GYPSUM,  a  mineral  composed  of  sul- 

phur and  lime. 
MAGNET,  a  loadstone  ;  a  kind  of  iron 


Afpimty,  an  attraction  between  par- 

ticles of  different  bodies. 
AtT&Acmion,  the  power  which  draws 

bodies  together. 
RepuL&ion,    the    power    by    which 

bodies  recede  from  each  other. 
J&RO&ion,  the  act  of  eating  away. 
Corrosion,  the  act  of  eating  or  wear- 

ing away  slowly. 
LUSTRE,  brightness. 


ELECTRIC^,    quality   of   amber;    a 

subtle  fluid  in  all  bodies. 
ONYX,  a  nail ;  a  precious  stone  used 

for  cameos. 
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EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

CELTIC.  Corrosive,    haying   the   property  of 

_          ,   .  eating  away  slowly. 

CLEAR,  bright    free  from  obscurity.       „ 

'      ^    _  Pervious,  through  the  way;  that  may 

be  entered  by  another  body. 
FRENCH.  Im  - 

PENETRofi/e,  that  may  be  entered  by 
MALLEI,  that  may  be  drawn  out  by        another 

a  hammer.  ,   _ 

SAUII*  of  a  salt  nature.  ^  firm  and  hftr<1 

Viscous,  ropy  or  clammy.  Duo^  ^  be  ^^  out  b 

POROUS,   having  interstices  or  open-        puning. 

in&-  Fusible,  that  may  be  bent 

TVa^AKENT,     appearing    through;    SEC^  that  may  be  cut  in  slices, 
admitting    light  so  as  to  reveal     Amaswntt  contracting>  M  aium. 

Fcrio,  an  offensive  smell  like  rotten 
OPAQUE,  dark,  obscure. 


LATIN.  BrruMiNOM*,  full  of  the  odor  of  bitu- 

LUCID,  clear.  men  or  pitch. 

PC/LUCID,  clear  throughout  ;  transpa-  AnoiLlaceous,  of  the  nature  of  clay. 

rent.  MERCURiaZ,   pertaining  to  or  of  the 

JR«pULsit;£,  tending  to  drive  away.  nature  of  mercury. 

-  ly  -  SoLuWe,  that  may  be  dissolved  in  a 

AtTKAcrive,  tending  to  draw  together.  fluid. 


— «Fl  ««  GREEK, 

Coiasive,  sticking  together. 

ly .ELASTIC,  impelled ;  having  the  power 

r,  admitting  light ;  clear.  Of  springing  back  after  being  bent 

having  the  property  of  eat-    ity  — 

ing  away.  MXTBORU?,  iron  in  a  metallic  state  • 

Ac,  pertaining  to  metals.  pertaining  to  meteors. 

EXERCISE      III. 
07  ACTIONS. 

LiQUE/y,  to  make  fluid ;  to  melt  by 

heat 
QUARRY,  to  dig  out  stone  from  the 

rock. 
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COTRODE,  to    gnaw;    to    eat    away 

slowly. 
MAGNETtX  to  give  the  properties  of    g  e^  •     

the  magnet  PENETRATE,  to  pierce  or  enter. 


CRYSTALL«Z<?,  to  form  into  crystals. 

s,  ed,  ing 

^TRACT,  to  draw  together. 

s,  ed,  ing 

JRepEL,  to  drive  away ;  expand. 

s,  ed,  ing 

-R.JPULSE,  to  drive  away  or  back 

COHERE,  to  stick  together. 
,  to  make  a  rock. 


,  to  make  solid. 
ing 


DISSOLVE,  to  loose  apart  ;  to  liquefy. 

.46RADE,  to  wear  off. 
-  s,  ed,  ing  - 


GREEK* 


ELECTRIC,  to  give  electricity  to  any 

thing. 
-  s,  ed,  ing  - 


FIFTY-FIRST    STUDY. 


PLANTS. 


THE  minerals  which  compose  the  earth  and  heavens  sup- 
port plants,  which  in  their  turn  clothe  and  beautify  the 
minerals  that  support  them.  Plants  exist  in  vast  numbers 
and  in  great  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  good  for  food, 
others  for  medicine,  and  some  are  poisonous.  "We  com- 
monly speak  of  them  as  vegetables,  herbsj  shrubs  and  trees. 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


MULBERRY,  a  tree  of  the  morus  tribe, 
bearing  berries. 

Do  silk-worms  feed  on  the  mul- 
berry ? 

ROOT,  the  part  of  a  plant  that  enters 
the  ground. 

11* 


CLUMP,  a  cluster  of  shrubs  or  trees. 

BARK,  the  covering  of  a  tree,  or  its 
skin. 

STUMP,  the  part  of  the  stem  remain- 
ing after  the  tree  is  cut  down. 

BLOOM,  the  flower  of  a  plant. 

,  to  unfold  the  flowers. 
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BUSH,  a  branching  shrub. 

SNAG,  a  sharp  branch  of  a  tree  in  a 

river. 
JUICE,  the  sap  of  plants  or  fruit 


HUSK,  the  rough  covering  of 
grains. 


CELTIC. 

FIB,  a  tree  of  the  pine  tribe. 

PINK,  a  small  flowering  plant  sacred 

to  Jove. 
BUNCH,  a  cluster  of  the  same  kind,  as 

of  pinks. 
TUFT,  a  collection  of  small  things,  as 

grass. 

FRENCH. 

PUMPKIN,  a  running  plant  that  bears 

large  fruit 
PLANT,  that  which  shoots ;  any  kind 

of  vegetable. 
,  to  set  out  plants. 


GRAPE,  a  bunch ;  a  berry  of  the  vine. 

vine,  a  climbing  plant  

PEACH,  a  tree   and  its  fruit  of  the 

stone  kind. 
BRANCH,  the  arm  or  shoot  of  a  tree. 


GOURD,  a  plant,  and  also  its  fruit*  like 

the  pumpkin. 
LILAC,  a  shrub  that  bears  a  sweet 

flower. 


ich  grows ;  a  plant 

BUD,  a  gem ;  the  young  shoot  of  a 
plant 

TULIP,  a  variegated,  bulbous,  flower- 
ing plant 

EGLANTINE,  the  sweet-brier. 

ROSE,  ruddy  ;  a  well-known  plant 

y,  ate,  -fingered 

DANDELION,  the  lion's  tooth;  a  well- 
known  flower. 

SAGE,  a  common  aromatic  herb. 

LEMON,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  cultivated 
here  only  in  hot-houses. 

tree  

ONION,  a  bulbous  root  used  for  food. 

PARSLEY,  a  plant  whose  leaves  are 
used  in  cooking. 

LATIN. 

HERB,  a  plant  with  a  soft  stem  which 

dies  every  year. 
VINE,  a  woody  climbing  plant  that 

yields  grapes. 

— ry>  -yard>  taffe 

LILY,  a  plant  of  a  bulbous  root 

handed 

KALE,  a  kind  of  curled  cabbage. 

GREEK. 

MYRRH,  a  bitter  juice  obtained  from 

Arabia. 
BALSAM,  an  aromatic  oily  substance 

obtained  from  certain  plants. 
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BXEBOISE      II. 

NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 


GOTHIC.  VEGEra&fe,  belonging  to  plants. 

VERNO^,  pertaining  to  spring. 
SCRAGGY,  rough  and  rugged.  pEEENNia/,  belonging  to  that  which 

'  ness  ~  lasts. 

FRENCH  FRAGRAW£,  sweet-scented,  odorous. 


withered,  deprived  of  color.  Redo^entt  diffusing  a  sweet  smell. 

Devoted,  deprived  of  life  and  beauty.  _  ^  cy  _ 

Luxmuows,  abounding  in  growth.  FLORC^  per'tailling  to  the  flower. 

ly,  ness  —  LIGNEOWS,    of  the  nature  of  wood; 
ANxuaZ,  belonging  to  a  year  ;  yearly.         wooden. 

ly  JUxuvEiRant,  growing  richly;  fertile. 

SUCCULENT,  juicy.  _  ce  fa  _ 


pertaining  to  herbs.  Esculent,  that  which  is  eatable. 

pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na-  FoLM^  furnished  with  leftves. 

ture  of  seeds.  FRAG«^,  easUy  broken,  weak. 
FIBROWS,  consisting  of  fibres. 


f,  abundant  in  growth.  BULBOUS,   containing    bulbs,   as  the 

ly,  ce  -  onion. 

EXERCISE      III. 

NAMES    OF  ACTIONS. 
GOTHIC.  FRENCH. 

SPROUT,  to  shoot  as  the  seed  of  a    BBANOH}  to  shoot  forth  branches. 
Plant         .  -  s,ed,  ing,  less  - 

-  8>  ed>  **9  ~  BUD,  to  put  forth  shoots. 
WILT,  to  begin  to  wither.  _  ^  ^  ^  _ 

-  s,  ed,  ing  FLOWER,  to  put  forth  flowers, 
THRIVE,  to  prosper  ;  to  grow  well.         _          .  _ 

s,  ed,  ing  - 


CELTIC.  -  s,  ed,  ing  -    • 

WITHER,  to  cause  to  fade  ;  to  become    RAMIFY,  to  make  or  to  shoot  into 

dry.  branches. 

-  8,  ed,  ing  -  -  »,  ed,  ing  - 
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IfccAY,  to  pass  to  destruction.  «,  ed,  ing 

s,  ed,  ing FLOURISH,  to  increase  or  grow  lux- 

LATIN.  Uriant1^ 

LuxuRiate,  to  grow  with  great  exu- 

GERMmote,  to  bud,  to  vegetate.  , 

edging _eranc^.  

to  grow,  as  a  plant 


FIFTY-SECOND     STUDY. 

ANIMALS. 

ANIMALS  are  organized  beings,  having  life,  sensation  and 
perception.  They  exist  in  vast  multitudes  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth — on  land,  in  water,  and  in  air. 

We  commonly  speak  of  them  as  fishes,  reptiles,  insects, 
birds,  and  animals  proper. 

EXERCISE     I. 
NAMES    OF  THINGS. 

GOTHIC.  DOG,  a  domestic  animal. 

,  to  follow  as  a  dog. 

KID,  a  young  goat  ^  inff>  edly 

Are  kids  playful  f  EmKR>  a  8ea  duck  having  fine  doW3L 

—i— ling  SNIPE,  a  bird  with  long  slender  bill 

CUR,  the  young  of  beasts.  VAMPIRK,  the  name  of  a  bat 

Puss,  the  fondling  name  of  a  cat  QU^  a  sea  bird  with  long  wings. 

PIG,  a  young  hog.  1  to  cheat 

TALLOW,  the  fat  of  animals.  ed,  ing,  et 

PIP,  a  disease  of  chickens.  DOWN,  the  fine  soft  feathers. 

BASS,  the  name  of  a  species  of  fish  SLUG,  a  kind  of  naked  snail 

like  the  perch.  MANX;  the  hair  on  the  neck  of  an 
RABBIT,  an  animal  with  long  ears  and        animal. 

hind  leg**.  WING,  the  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it 

burrow,  a  place flies. 

RUNT,  a  dwarfish  animal.  GILL,   a  gland  or  organ  by  which 
DUOK,  a  fowl  that  lives  in  water  and        fishes  breathe. 

plunges.  LAIR,  the  couch  of  a  wild  beast 
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WHELP,  the  young  of  the  dog  race. 
SHRIMP,  an  animal  like  a  lobster. 
SCALLOP,  a  small  shell-fish. 
FLOUNDER,  a  flat  fish. 
BEAK,  the  point  or  bill  of  a  bird. 
CRAW,  the  crop  of  a  bird. 

CELTIC. 

HOG,  what  pushes;   swine  or  large 

Pig- 
BUG,  small;  the  name  of  multitudes 

of  insects. 

y,  iness 

CAT,  an  animal  that  lives  on  flesh, 

and  is  of  the  tiger  tribe. 
HOBBY,  a  kind  of  falcon. 
SUET,  hard  fat. 

TRAIL,  the  track  of  an  animal. 
SNOUT,  the  nose  of  a  hog. 
PAW,  the  claw  or  foot  of  a  beast  of 

prey. 

FRENCH. 

PEARL,  clear;  a  white  round  body 
found  in  the  shell  of  a  pearl  oyster. 

diver,  -oyster,  y 

CARP,  a  perch-like  fish,  fine  for  ponds. 

STURGEON,  one  that  turns  up  the  mud ; 
a  large  cartilaginous  fish. 

JAY,  a  bird  of  the  crow  family. 


MINNOW,   the  name   of   some    very 

small  kinds  of  fish. 
PARROT,  a  remarkable  climbing  bird. 
FALCON,  a  hawk  trained  to  hunting. 

MARTIN,  the  wall-swallow. 

OSTRICH,  the  strutter ;  a  large  and  re- 
markable bird. 

PIGEON,  a  bird  of  the  fowl  tribe. 

CHAMOIS,  a  goat-like  animal. 

FAWN,  a  young  deer. 

PALFREY,  a  horse  used  for  state. 

BEEF,  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe ;  also 
the  flesh. 

ANTLer,  the  branch  of  the  deer's  horn. 

"  LATIN. 

CAMEL,  a  large  quadruped  used  for 
carrying  burdens  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

PANTHER,  a  flesh-eating  animal  of  the 
cat  species,  and  the  size  of  a  dog. 

DOLPHIN,  a  whale-like  animal,  ten 
feet  in  length. 

LYNX,  an  animal  like  the  common 
cat,  having  strong  sight. 

ASP,  a  small  poisonous  serpent,  whose 
bite  produces  death  without  pain. 

CORAL,  a  secretion  of  plant-like  ani- 
mals. 


B  X  E  E  O  I 


I  I  . 


NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  HUGE,  swollen ;  large. 


CELTIC. 


SHY,  avoiding  approach. 
Is  a  rabbit  shy  ? 

er,  est 

SPORTIVE,  tending  or  given  to  play.       SHRILL,  sharp  and  piercing. 
ly,  ness er,  est 
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FRENCH. 

MEAGRE,  thin  and  lean. 

ly,  ness 

ROAN,  a  bay  or  sorrel  color. 
TIMID,  fearful ;  wanting  courage. 

ly 

FIERCE,  savage  and  cruel. 
er,  est,  ly,  ness 


SAVAGE,  partaking  of  the  forest;  wild. 

LATIN. 

DOMESTIC,  pertaining  to  the  house. 
CARNIVOROUS,  feeding  on  flesh. 
GRAMINIVOROUS,  feeding  on  grass. 
RAPACIOUS,  given  to  plunder. 
ly,  ness 


POISONOUS,  having  the  nature  of  poi-    VORACIOUS,  greedy  in  eating ;  raven- 
son  ;  impairing  or  destroying  life.          ous. 


EXERCISE      III. 

NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC.  JUMP,  to  bound  by  leaps. 

CROUCH,  to  stoop  low.  SCAMPER,  to  run  with  irregular  speed. 

Does  the  dog  crouch  ?  ed,  ing 

TWITTER,   to  make  quick  trembling  START,  to  move  suddenly  from  fright. 

sounds,  as  the  swallow.  ed,  ing 

ed,  ing HOWL,  to  cry  like  a  dog  mourning. 

CRAWL,  to  move  by  drawing  the  body  ed,  ing 

along.  FLAP,  to  move  the  wings. 

SKULK,  to  lie  in  secret  QUACK,  to  cry  like  a  duck. 

ed,  ing,  er FLOUNDER,  to  toss  as  a  horse  in  the 

GRUNT,  to  murmur  like  a  hog.  mire. 

s,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing 


HUM,  to  make  a  sound  like  bees. 


RAVEN,  to  rage ;  to  devour  eagerly. 
s,  ed,  ing,  ous 


SNAP,  to  bite  suddenly  ;  break  short.  CHIRP,  to  make  the  noise  of  small 

-  ed,  ing  -  birds. 

SKIP,  to  move  with  light  leapt.  -  s,  ed,  ing  - 

ed,  ing,  er  -  CRAUNCH,  to  crush  in  the  mouth. 


SWIG,  to  drink  with  large  draughts. 


*»,  ed,  ing 


ed,  ing 


DUCK,  to  dip  under  water. 
-  s,  ed,  ing  - 


FRISK,  to  skip  as  young  animals. 

-  *,  ed,  ing  - 

PRANCE,  to  spring  or  bound  as  a  spt 


WARBLE,  to  shake  the  notes  of  song.        rited  horse. 
-  «,  cd,  ing  -  -  s,  ed,  ing 
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MOULT,  to  shed  the  feathers.  HOOT,  to  cry  as  an  owl 

ed,  ing ed,  ing 

SQUALL,  to  scream  out  as  a  child. 

8f  ed,  ing FRENCH. 

CELTIC.  PUSH,  to  move  with  pressure. 

LURK,  to  loiter  in  wait  ^ 
,  .      PANT,  to  heave  the  heart  quickly, 

KICK,  to  strike  with  the  foot  ~~  '     ' 

TROT  t~ 
ed,  ing,  er _'  ^    

HOVER,  to  hang  suspended  over,  as  a  "       *'  cu'  ,lfiy  _ 

, .  -,  SOAR,  to  rise  aloft,  as  the  eagle. 
Dira.  . 

,   .          *  s,  ed,  ing 

ed,  ing 7  i          i 

/•*  L    T.     3  3         J.T-         i.  j?  BOUND,  to  leap  along. 

COWER,  to  bend  down  through  fear. 

,  .  s,  ed,  ing 

PAW,  to  draw  the  fore  foot  along  the  GREEK 

ground. 

ed,  ing GROWL,  to  snarl  angrily,  as  a  dog. 

Toss,  to  throw  up.  s,  ed,  ing 

CHAPTER     XIV. 

NECESSARY    THINGS. 

WE  have  passed  over  the  chief  objects  that  attract  atten- 
tion in  art  and  nature.  There  are  others  lying  back  of 
these  which  remain  to  be  brought  to  view.  These  are^brm, 
quantity,  place,  time,  power  and  motion.  "Without  these,  we 
could  form  no  notion  of  the  others.  They  are  necessary 
things — necessary  to  the  existence  and  knowledge  of  all 
other  things. 

FIFTY-THIRD     STUDY. 

EXEEOI8E      I. 
NAMES   OF  THINGS. 

FRENCH.                            SPACE,  unoccupied  place ;  boundless 
QUANT%,  the  quality  expressed  by  so        place, 
much.  ious 
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PLACE,  where  any  thing  is.  ^TTKNT,  the  measure  of  a  thing. 

POWER,  that  on  which  an  event  de-    DuRATton,  continuance  in  time. 

pends.  "Exrsxfiality,   the    quality  of   being 

-  -ful,  less,  fully  -  without  us. 

Succession,  a  following  or  order  of    iNTERNo/tty,    the    quality    of   being 

things.  within  us. 

CAUSE,  that  which  urges  ;  that  which    PRIMARY,  the  first  in  order  of  time  or 

produces  an  effect.  rank. 

NECESSARY,  something  indispensable  ; 

the  absolute. 
FORM,  the  outline  or  shape  of  any    NECESSITY,  that  which  must  and  can- 

thing.  not  be  otherwise. 

Morion,   active  power  ;    change    of    J^FECT,  that  which  is  made  ;  an  event 

place.  or  work. 

.EXISTENCE,  state  of  being. 


FIFTY-FOURTH      STUDY. 

FORM. 

FORM  is  the  outline  or  shape  of  things.  It  appears  in 
great  variety ;  but  in  all  cases,  can  be  reduced  to  a  triangle. 
Form  is  of  much  importance.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure. 

EXERCISE      I. 

f» 

NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

OZLTIO.  FIGURE,  the  outline  form;  inclosed 

space. 

SQUARE,  a  figure  having  four  equal    ANQLI£>  the  8pftce  between  two  lines 
sides  and  one  of  its  angles  a  right        meeting  in  a  point. 

an8le-  ular,  vlarly 

EDGE,  what  is  sharpened ;  border.          j^ ^  a  fig^e 

FRENCH.  Right ,  an  angle  including  the 

fourth  of  a  circle. 

POINT,  the  end  of  any  thing;  also  po-     Ct'rcLE,  a  figure,  every  part  of  whose 
sition.  outline  is  equally  distant  from  the 

(SfarFACE,  upon  the  face ;  the  distance        centre, 
between  lines.  BOUND,  a  limit 
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MARGIN,  border  or  edge. 

CCWTOUR,  the  outline. 

^•JLIEF,  the   lifting  up  of  a  figure; 

prominence. 
TANGENT,  a  right  line  touching  but 

not  crosssing  a  curve. 


FORM,  the  outline  of  any  thing. 

fr,  al,  ation 

LINE,  distance  between  two  points. 

ar,  al,  ally 

SOLID,  heavy;  distance  between  sur- 


a  four-sided  figure  whose 
opposite  sides  are  equal  and  angles 
right  angles. 


GLOBE,    a  round  solid  body,  every 
part  of  whose  surface  is  equally 
distant  from  the  centre. 
-  ular,  ate,  ule  - 
CURVE,  bent  between  two  points. 

,  pertaining  to  - 


LIMIT,  the  utmost  extent. 

BORDER,  the  edge  of  any  thing. 
<7(WFiNE,  the  limit,  or  extreme  border. 


CUBE,  a  solid  figure  having  six  equal 

square  sides. 

ic,  ical 

SPHERE,    a  round  solid  body,   as  a 

globe. 


X  E  R  C  I  S  E      II. 


NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 


CELTIC. 


SQUARE,  even,  having  four  equal  sides 
and  four  right  angles. 

FRENCH. 

Superficial,  belonging  to  the  surface. 

FiGURee?,  adorned  with  figures. 
Cnicu/ar,  pertaining  to  a  circle. 
SpiRaJ,  winding  round  a  cylinder. 

LATIN. 

SOLID,  hard  and  firm. 
PLANE,  level,  even  of  surface. 
REcraraEar,  pertaining  to  a  straight 
line. 


STRAIGHT,  direct  between  two  points. 
CURVO?,  bent  between  two  points. 
PerpEvtmcular,     belonging    to    that 

which  hangs  down,   as  a  plumb 

line  ;  up  and  down. 


ly 


OBLIQUE,  inclined  from  a  straight  line- 

lying  across. 
rounding  like  a  ball. 
CONCAVE,  hollowed. 
SERPENT^,  winding  like  a  serpent 
pertaining  to  lines. 

having    power    to    give 
form. 

ixEcnion,  the  course  of  a  body  mov- 
ing in  a  straight  line. 
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DIVERGENT,  inclining  outward. 
CONVERGENT,  inclining  inward. 


HORTZONTO/,    pertaining  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  parallel  with  it 


ParalixL,  side  by  side ;  equally  dis- 
tant at  every  point 


EXERCISE      III 


NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 


FRENCH. 


CompASs,  to  stretch  round ;  to  envi- 
ron. 

-,  8,  ed,  ing 

BOUND,  to  limit ;  to  mark  the  outline. 

8,  ed,  ing 

TERMINO^,  to  make  an  end. 

BORDER,  to  confine  with  an  edge. 
8,  ed,  ing 


,  to  inclose,  encompass. 
,  to  encompass. 
LIMIT,  to  bound. 

FIGURE,  to  mould  into  a  figure. 

s,  ed,  ing 

CircLK,  to  go  round ;  to  inclose. 

8,  ed,  ing 

En ,  to  close  within. 


LATIN. 
FORM,  to  give  shape  to  any  thing. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

Re ,  s,  ed,  ing,  er 

Mis -,  8,  ed,  ing 

In \  s,  ed,  ing 

LINE,  to  draw,  or  bound  with  lines. 

s,  ed,  ing 

Under ,  *,  ed,  ing 

SOLIDIFY,  to  make  solid,  as  water  into 
ice. 

CURVE,  to  bend  into  a  curve. 

8,  ed,  ing 

(7onFiNE,  to  inclose  or  bound. 
8,  ed,  ing 


SPHERE,  to  form  into  roundness. 

r8,  ed,  ing 

CUBE,  to  form  into  a  cube ;  to  raise  a 

number  to  the  third  power. 
8,  ed,  ing 


FIFTY-FIFTH    STUDY. 

QUANTITY. 

QUANTITY  is  any  thing  that  can  be  measured.    It  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  How  much?     It  comes  up  con- 
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stantly  before  the  mind,  and  should  be  applied  to  all  sub- 
jects.    Quantity  is  the  object  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES  OF  THINGS. 


GOTHIC. 


MUCH,  a  heap ;  great  in  quantity. 
DOLLAR,  a  silver  or  gold  coin  worth 
one  hundred  cents. 

CELTIC. 

BULK,  size  of  any  thing ;  a  part  of  a 

building  jutting  out. 

y,  iness,  -head 

SCORE,  a  notch;    a  mark  to  count 

with;  twenty. 
LEAGUE,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 


CIPHER,  a  mark  in  arithmetic  denot- 
ing the  absence  of  quantity. 

TALLY,  a  piece  of  wood  on  which 
notches  stand  for  numbers. 

DOZEN,  twelve  in  number. 


QUANT%,  so  much  ;   any  thing  that 

can  be  measured. 
DIME,  a  silver  coin,  the  tenth  part  of 

a  dollar. 
CENT,  a  copper  coin,   the  one  hun- 

dredth part  of  a  dollar. 
TIERCE,  a  third  ;  a  cask  that  is  the 

third  of  a  pipe. 

LATIN. 


extent  or  size. 
SIZE,  bulk  or  extent. 
J&ttNBtOft,  the  act  of  extending  ;  the 

dimensions  of  a  thing. 
.DtMENsion,  the   extent  of  a  body; 

length,  breadth  and  thickness. 
QUARTER,  the  fourth  part. 
OUNCE,  a  weight  of  different  value. 
POUND,  weight;  a  weight  of  twelve 

or  sixteen  ounces. 


EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 


GOTHIC. 


having  all  its  parts. 

made  up  of  parts ;  divisi 
ble  by  a  number  greater  than  one. 


MUCH,  a  heap ;  great  in  quantity. 
ODD,  not  even ;    not  divisible  into 

equal  parts.  LAim 

FRENCH. 

SEPARA&^,  that  may  be  removed  from 
COPIOUS,  in  great  quantity  or  plenty.        the  rest 
— ly,  ness In 
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SEPARATE,  divided  from  the  rest  PRIME,  of  value ;  a  number  divisible 

/MMENSE,  unbounded ;  great  only  by  one. 

FRACTION^,  belonging  to  fractions,  or  CARDINC^,  chief,  primary,  as  one. 

parts  of  numbers.  ORDINO/,  belonging  to  order ;  denot- 

DECIMO/,    belonging    to    the    tenth ;  ing  order,  as  first 

numbered  by  ten. 

EXERCISE      III. 

NAMES   OF   ACTIONS. 
CELTIC.  LATIN. 

SCORE,  to  notch  to  count  with;  to    ^^  ^  gtretch  Qut 
mark  for  chipping.  ^  ^  {ng 

*,  edging  —  COWPUTE,  to  cast  together ;  to  sum 

FRENCH.  up ;  to  value. 

TALLT,  to  number  by  notches;    to  -Z>«ONOTBO^  to  show;  to  prove  be 

agree.  jond.  doubt 

s>  ed,  ing '*  ed,  ing  - 

MEASURE,  to  stretch ;  to  find  the  quan-  SOLVE,  to  loose ;  to  clear  up  difficult 

tityof  a  thing.  questions. 

^  ^  ing »•  ed>  inff 

COUNT,  to  number  by  telling;  to  sum  QUARTER,  to  divide  into  four  parts. 

up.  *»  «*  ™9  ~ 

8t  e^  ing ABOUND,  to  have  in  abundance. 

CALCULO<«,  to  reckon  with  pebbles ;  to    —    — *»  ed>  inff  —5 

/SEPARATE,  to  divide  from  the  rest 

— ltd,  ing  — 


FIFTY-SIXTH     STUDY. 

PLACE. 

0 

PLACE  is  where  any  thing  is.  It  comes  up  to  view  when- 
ever we  think  of  any  object,  and  requires  to  be  carefully 
observed.  The  knowledge  of  place  is  important.  Geogra- 
phy is  mainly  occupied  with  places  on  the  earth's  surface. 
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EXEEOIBE      I. 

NAMES   OF  THINGS. 
GOTHIC.  FRENCH, 

PLACE,  where  any  thing  is. 

on  the  nether  side ;  beneath    ^JSTANCE>  space  between  two  places, 
something  else.  Srruafc'on,  location  in  place. 

JfeLow,  by  the  low  in  place ;   under    presBNT>  near  at  hand ;  hard  by. 
or  low  down. 

A  V.   i.  •    j   •         i  LATIN. 

AFTER,  behind  m  place. 

HERE,  in  this  place.  Location,  the  act  of  placing ;  a  par- 

ON,  in  contact  with  the  upper  sur-        ticular  situation. 

face ;  upon.  POSITION,  a  location ;  a  relative  place. 

SPOT,  a  small  place,  or  extent  SrrE>  the  ^cal  position  of  a  place. 

Lovriness,  state  of  being  high.  HfLEVjaion,  the  act  of  raising ;  a  high 

position. 
Aimtiide,  the  state  of  being  high. 

EXEBOISE      II. 

NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

ASKANT,  across  or  oblique  in  place.       Local>  belonging  to  what  is  laid ;  be- 
longing to  place. 

FRENCH.  fyty 

4  jR«?MOTE,  distant  in  place. 

Distant,  remote  in  place ;   far  be-    fy,  ness 

tween.  Secmved,  shut  off  in  place ;  secret. 

secluded  in  place.  PRIVATE,  stripped  of  company ;  sep- 

separated  ;  hid.  arate. 

PUBLIC,  open  to  all. 
SACRED,  holy  or  venerable.  .         ly,  Uy 

EXEEOISE      III. 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS.  , 
GOTHIC.  FRENCH. 

Pur,  to  set  or  plant.  PLACE,  to  settle  in  some  place. 
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SITUATE,  to  place  in  sight>  or  a  oer-  LATIN. 

tain  place.  LOCATE,   to  lay  in  some  place;  to 
,,  edging gettle 

&CRETE,  to  hide  away  in  some  place.  8  ej  ^^ 

— «,  ed,  ing  /&CLUDE,  to  shut  off  from  others. 

-tferiRE,  to  conceal  away  from  others.  ^  ^  ^ 

s,  ed,  ing  —  COUCEAL,  to  keep  close  from  observa- 
&JQUESTEB,  to  separate ;  to  put  aside.        tion;  hide. 

BOUND,  to  confine ;  to  set  limit*.  Ewx£  to  rZ>  up  in  place, 
,,  ed,  ing g>  ed>  ing 


FIFTY-SEVENTH     STUDY. 

TIME. 

TIME  is  the  place  of  events,  and  measures  their  duration. 
"We  naturally  think  of  it,  when  any  thing  happens.  It  is 
of  great  value.  To  improve  it,  is  a  good  sign  of  wisdom. 

EXEBOISE       I. 

NAMES   OF  DIVISIONS. 

GOTHIC.  Pr<SENT,  now,  at  this  time. 

SEASON,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
AFTER,  behind  in  time ;  later.  r 

SINCE,  that  is  passed ;  after  a  certain  a^e 

time  mentioned.  IntervAL,    space    of    time    between 

HEREAFTER,  behind  the  present  time ;  events, 

later  than  now.  SESSION,  the  time  during  the  sitting  of 

THIN,  at  a  certain  time  mentioned.  ^y  ^ody  of  men. 

FRENCH,  ^xnj. 

.SnooRE,  once  more.  HOUR,  season,  and  then  twenty-fourth 

SECOND,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute.  part  of  a  day. 

hand,  the  pointer  of  a  watch.     ly 

PAST,  beyond  in  time ;  before  now.  MINUTE,  small ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  an 

Gonimvance,  the  state  of  proceeding  hour, 

constantly.  hand,  the  pointer  of  a  watch. 
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CENTO/?/,   a  period  of  one  hundred  /WSTANT,  a  point  of  time. 

years.  ty 

ERA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  na-  INTERIM,  time  between  two  events. 

tions  reckon. 
FUTURE,  that  is  to  be ;  after  now. 

ity •  EPOCH,  a  stop ;  a  fixed  point  in  time ; 

CALENDAR,  a  register  of  time.  also  the  space  between  eras. 

DATE,  the  time  of  an  event.  Pm'oD,  round  about ;  then  a  portion 
DURATION,  continuance  in  time.  of  time. 

Interwi&sion,  ceasing  between ;  inter-  ical,  ically 

vening  time.  TERM,  the  time  which  any  thing  lasts ; 
MOMENT,  the  smallest  division  of  time.        the  limits  of  a  thing's  duration. 

EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHICS  AntecEDEKT,  going  before  in  time. 

TVansiENT,  passing  away;   lasting  a 
passing  away.  ghort  time> 

TransTioKY,  abiding  a  short  tune. 

FRENCH.  neSS 

MOMENTARY,  lasting  an  instant. 

BBIEF,  of  short  duration.  In&rxxtanemis,  done  in  a  moment 

ly  ANNuaZ,  yearly. 

proceeding  without  ceas-    jftENNIAL>  lasting  two  years. 

PerENNiAL,  lasting  from  year  to  year. 
jforriAL,  relating  to  the  beginning. 
P«*ETuaZ,  lasting  through  time.  PtjNcruaZ,  pertaining  to  a  point;  at 

ty  the  point  of  time. 

GRADuaZ,  pertaining  to  steps ;  advanc-    «SEQUENT,  following  after  in  time. 

ing  slowly.  iy 

LATIN'  DiURNa?,  relating  to  the  day,  daily. 

PRIOR,  first  in  the  order  of  time.  NocruRNaJ,  relating  to  the  night. 

Antex.iQK,  before  in  time.  TEMPOR^,  relating  to  time. 

EXEEOIBE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

FRENCH.  Pm>ETUATE,  to  continue  from  time  to 

COWTINTJIC,  to  proceed  on  in  time.  tmie- 

ed,  ing ».  «*  % 
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to  last  long ;  to  continue. 

CHRONICLE,  to  register  facts  in  the 
order  of  time. 

«,  ed,  ing 

SUCCEED,  to  follow  after  in  time. 


LATIN. 

DATE,  to  mark  the  time  of  any  thing. 

*,  ed,  ing — 

Ante ,  «,  ed,  ing 

POSTPONE,  to  put  off;  to  delay  till  a 
future  time. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH     STUDY. 

COLOR. 

COLOR  is  closely  connected  with,  light  and  all  that  is 
pleasant  in  knowledge.  It  is  a  sensation  produced  by 
light,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  COLOR  is  the  material  of  the  beautiful  art 
called  painting. 

EXERCISE     I. 


NAMES   OF  COLORS. 


CELTIC. 

PINK,  a  light  cheerful  red. 

TRENCH. 

CARMINE,  a  crimson  color  made  from 

the  cochineal  insect 
VIOLET,  a  compound  color,  composed 

of  blue  and  red. 
ORANGE,  a  compound  color,  composed 

of  red  and  yellow. 
SCARLET,  a  rich  bright  red. 
CRIMSON,  a  deep  red  tinged  with  blue. 
PURPLE,  a  rich  deep  color,  composed 

of  red  and  blue. 
TCTT,  the  tinge  of  a  color. 


SOMBRE,  a  shade ;  dusky. 
GRIZZLE,  a  gray  color. 


Bisier,  a  dark  brown  paint 
TONE,  the  harmony  of  light  and  shad* 
in  painting. 

LATIN. 
COLOR,  a  property  of  light 

INDIGO,  a  kind  of  blue  prepared  from 
the  indigo  plant 

ULTRA-MARINE,  a  mineral  color  formed 
from  the  lapis  lazuli ;  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful sky-blue. 

TINGE,  a  slight  color  or  dye. 
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EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC.  PEARLY,  resembling  pearl ;  clear. 

WARM,  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat ;  BRILLIANT,  shining,  bright 

affecting  with  heat,  as  yellow  or  fy>  ce 

red  colors.  DELICATE,  soft  to  the  eye. 
COOL,  moderately  cold ;  affecting  with 
cold,  as  a  blue  color  and  its  com- 
pounds. PentAxent,  lasting,  enduring. 
CELTIC.  VIVID,  strongly  bright 

DULL,  heavy,  not  bright  ty,  ness « 

er,  est,  y CLOUDY,  obscure,  gloomy. 

CLEAR,  open,  bright  OBSCURE,  dark,  indistinct 

er,  est,  ly,  ness fy,  ness,  ity 

.DZ'STINCT,  separate,  clear. 

FRENCH.  j-n r          J 

of  a  rose  color. 


EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

CELTIC.  PAINT,  to  cover  with  colors. 

STAIN,  to  color  with  some  substance. 

-  8,  ed,  ing  -  LATIN. 

TINGE,  to  give  a  slight  dye. 


FRENCH. 


>     > 

CRIMSON,   to   dye  with   a  deep  red    „    --  ,s,ed,ing  - 
color  CLOUD,  to  obscure,  make  gloomy. 


TINT,  to  give  a  slight  color.  COLOR^  *J*^>  dve  or  stain- 
"  ing 
r, 
color. 

5j  ed,  ing <9>  ed>  in9 

PURPLE,  to  make  of  a  bluish  red  color.     °BSCmus» to  dai*en  >  to  render  dark 
s,  ed,  ing with  shadee- 

12 
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FIFTY-NINTH     STUDY. 

MOTION. 

MOTION  is  change  of  place,  or  power  in  action.  As  such, 
it  claims  a  careful  notice.  Without  it,  no  knowledge  could 
ever  bless  the  soul. 

EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES  OF  MOTIONS. 

FRENCH.  Agnation,  the  act  of  shaking  irregu- 

Bon,tn<7,  motion  of  a  fluid  by  the  larly. 

swelling  of  its  particles  by  heat  MOTION,  a  change  of  place;   active 

LEAVEN^,  making  light  by  ferment-  power. 

ation.  fe" 

RATE,  the  degree  of  motion.  Gom 

ASCENT,  the  going  up. 

LATIN-  INGRESS,  a  going  out. 

FERMENTa/ton,  the  internal  motion  of  /TIGRESS,  a  going  in. 

particles  changing  their  nature  by  DIGRESS*'^  the  act  of  going  from 

heat  some  rule  or  standard. 

EXERCISE       II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  UNIFORM,  of  one  form ;  the  same  rate 

or  speed. 
ReiARved,  kept  back,  delayed.  j    ^   

DeLtaed,  hindered  for  a  time. 

w4ccELERAT«£      hastened      around  ; 
LEAVEN^  made  with  leaven  or  yeast 
pn not quickened. 

Aorrate^  shook  irregularly. 
LATDf  FERMENTC^  changed  in  nature  by  an 

internal  motion  of  the  particles. 

VARioife,  that  may  or  does  change ;    CIRCULAR,  pertaining  to  a  circle, 
changeable. 
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EXERCISE       III. 

NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

MOVE,  to  change  place. 


BOIL,  to  bubble  up ;  to  move. 

s,  ed,  ing,  er 

LEAVEN,  to  ferment  or  lighten  with    j „ 

.ccELEzate,  to  hasten  to ;  to  cause  to 
move  " 


,  to  delay  ;  to  hinder  motion. 

'  J  -  a, 


_ 

ing  JDescEND,  to  come  down. 

.^COMPOSE,  to  separate  the  elements  _      7  .      _ 

°f  *  b°dy-  ul«CEND,  to  gO  UP. 


Dionxas,  to  depart  from  some  rule. 

ABOUND,  to  bound  or  spring  back. 

FERMENT,  to  boil ;  to  excite  internal s,  ed,  ing 

motion  by  heat.  DISTURB,  to  trouble. 

AGITATE,  to  shake  irregularly.                 Permns,  to  agitate  fully. 
s,  ed,  ing,  or s,  ed,  ing 


SIXTIETH     STUDY. 

SPIRITUAL   BEINGS. 

MAN  is  not  the  only  intelligent  being  in  the  universe. 
The  Bible  reveals  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  angels. 

EXEEOI8E         I. 

NAMES  OF  SPIRITUAL  BEINGS. 

GOTHIC.  Is  the  devil  the  leader  of  fallen 

DEVIL,  one  who  slanders;  a  wicked  angels? 

spirit.  ish,  ishness 
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FUND,  a  hater  of  good;  the  deviL         ANGEL,  a  messenger ;  a  good  spirit 
«,  t*A>  ithneaa «,  ic,  iced 


DEMON,  an  evil  or  dark  spirit  SERAPH,  an  angel  of  the  highest  order. 
«,  iac,  iacal CHERUB,  an  angel  of  the  second  rank. 

SIXTY-FIRST     STUDY. 

IMAGINARY  BEINGS. 

MAN  has  peopled  every  spot  of  the  earth  with  imaginary 
creatures.  He  has  made  them  after  his  own  fancies,  and 
given  them  homes  in  the  air,  the  water,  and  in  the  solid 
land.  Poets  have  been  active  in  this  strange  work. 

EXERCISE      I. 

NAMES  OF  PERSONS  AND  THINGS. 
GOTHIC.  LATIN. 

FAIRY,  a  small  imaginary  being  with    NYMPH,  a  goddess  of  the  mountains, 

the  human  form.                                        valleys,  or  waters. 
queen,  -like ic,  can 

FURY,  a  goddess  of  vengeance. 
CELTIC. 

HAG,  a  witch ;  an  old  ugly  woman. 

fxxxcfr  NAUK^  that  which   flows;   a  water- 
nymph. 

SYLPH,  a  light  imaginary  being  dwell-    es 

ing  in  the  air.  OKK W,  one  of  the  mountains;  a  moun- 

like           •  •  tain  nymph. 
GOBLIN,  an  imaginary  frightful  phan- 
tom. 

CHAPTER    XV. 
GOD. 

NATURE  conducts  to  the  Creator.  God  is  the  end  of  all 
study  as  well  as  the  source  of  all  life.  He  is  known  to  us 
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in  three  ways:   by  Ms  works,  by  Providence,  and  by  the 
Bible. 

SIXTY-SECOND      STUDY. 
GOD. 

THE  nature,  names  and  titles  of  God  are  chiefly  made 
known  to  us  in  the  Bible.  Some  of  those  which  are  Saxon 
have  been  already  given. 

EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES  OF  GOD. 

LATINi  .    CREATOT,    the    I^ing  who    creates; 

God. 

TRINITY,  three  in  one :  three  persons    PRESERVER,  the  Being  who  keeps  all 
in  one  God,  things  safe. 

Is  the  Trinity  made  known  in    Revwuier,  one  who  ransoms;  Jesus 
the  Bible  ?  Christ. 


SIXTY-THIRD     STUDY. 

THE   ATTRIBUTES   OF   GOD. 

THE  attributes  of  God  are  wonderful,  and  form  the  best 
part  of  human  knowledge.  Their  names  are  like  so  many 
lights  to  the  soul. 

EXERCISE      I. 

NAMES  OF  ATTRIBUTES. 

FRENCH.  Justice,  that  attribute  by  which  God 
MERCY,  that  benevolence  which  leads  does  right>  requires  right,  and  main- 
God  to  pardon  sin  for  the  sake  of  taias  right- 
Christ.  LATm' 

-ful,  fully,  fulness ETERNI^,  endless  existence. 

GRACE,   free  benevolence;  favor  to  TTIFINITT,  not  bounded ;  beyond  mea- 

sinners.  sure. 
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OMNISCWTM*,  the  attribute  by  which  tribute  by  which  God  sees  the  end 

God  knows  all  things.  from  the  beginning. 

OMNIPRESENCE,  the  attribute  by  which  /WTELLIGENCE,  the  attribute  by  which 

God  is  in  every  place.  God  knows  all  things. 

OMNIPOTCTIW,  the  attribute  by  which  CLEMENC^,  mildness ;  disposition  to  for- 

God  can   do  all  things  that  He  give. 

pleases.  UNITY,  oneness. 
Prescience,  foreknowledge;  that  at- 

EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  OMNiscimf,  all-knowing. 

OitNipREsenf,  every  where  present. 

tf-ncHANGE«W«,  not  given  to  change,     OMNTPOT^  aU.powerful. 
or  without  power  to  change.  7mMORTAL,  not  mortal .  not  di8p08ed 

,        to  death  or  change. 
JUST,  according  to  right ;  the  standard    .     ° 

TWVISIBLE,  not  visible  ;  unseen  by  tho 
ly 

GRACIOM*,  favor  or  good- will  seen  in  _     .     

^         .  7nTELLiGK?n<,  possessing  the  power  of 

.    "V.  knowledge. 

,  without  beginning  or  end     T 

/ttFINTTE,  Wlth( 

ce-  y  ude—— 

that  may  not  be  under-    p^^  ^^  and  m  ^  ^  ^ 


,  without  limits  ;  unbounded. 
of  existence.  , 


LATIN. 

UNivERsa/,  belonging  to  the  whole. 
highest  in  authority.  Imwrrable,  not  subject  to  change. 

TRIUNE,  the  three  in  one. 
CREAT»V«,  having  the  power  to  create.     ImxAcvLate,  spotless,  pure. 


SIXTY-FOURTH     STUDY. 

BELATIONS  OP  GOD  TO  MAN. 

KELATlONSform  the  links  of  life  and  all  that  is  desirable 
in  it.  The  relations  of  God  to  man  are  interesting  beyond 
all  expression.  Life  and  death  are  ever  suspended  upon 
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them.    If  we  know  them  and  revere  them,  it  will  be  well 
with  us. 

EXERCISE      I. 

NAMES   OF  GOD'S  RELATIONS  TO  US. 

FRENCH.  GovERNor,  the  Kuler  of  all  things ; 

the  King  of  angels  and  men. 

MEDiATor,  one  who  comes  between,     ^  one  who  buys  back;  the 

to  reconcile ;  the  reconciler  of  God 
and  man. 


?^'  ia  PropmAiion,  the  act  of  appeasing; 

SAVIOUR,   one  who  delivers;    Jesus  reconciliatioiL 

ns  '  InterGE&sor,  one  who  pleads  for  an- 
JUDGE,  one  who  compares  and  deter- 

mines. 

LATIN.  GREEK. 

CREATOR,  the  Maker  of  man  and  all  CHRIST,  the  anointed  one ;   Jesus,  as 

things.  Saviour  of  sinners. 

EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES    OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  BENIGN^,  kind  and  good. 

MEDIATOR^,  belonging  to  a  mediator.  ty 

MERCIM  full  of  compassion  for  sin-  Propitious,  appeased  and  inclined  to 

ners.  mercy. 

ly,  ness ly 

GRACIOWS,  abounding  in  favor  for  the  Propmatory,  having  power  to  ap- 

guilty.  pease  and  satisfy. 
ly,  ness Inter Giss&ory,  of  the  nature  of  inter- 

LATIN.  L0n* 
VICARIOUS,  acting  for  another. 

E     XEROISH      III. 
NAMES   OF   ACTIONS. 

FRENCH.  jRecoNciLE,  to  call  back  into  union ; 

JUSTIFY,  to  make  or  prove  to  be  just.  to  make  friends. 


Hi 

9*t»« 

,-< 


- 


»  pow  ofl  «p«;   to  set    Tmn;  to  make  afire; 


tod  orerfl;  re- 


SIXTY- FIFTH     STUDY. 


HEATKST  is  A^  oommon  name  by  which  the  abode  of 
God  is  known  among  men.  The  place  is  glorious,  the 
state  is  kingly  . 

SIXTY-SIXTH     STUDY. 


THE  bat  things  of  life  hare  an  importance  fo£man  above 
afl  others.  Such  are  death,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
die  judgment  and  eternity.  In  these  we  hare  the  last  of 
the  unseen  wodd. 
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EXERCISE     I. 


,  a  wind 


Coma,   a  basket;    a 
dead  body. 


fee  dead. 

TOM,  a  heap ;  a  grave  in  which  the 
dead  body  of  a  human  being  m    PAix,adoak;  a 
laid.  deadbodies. 

the  aet  of  barring  the 


a  grave  or  tomb. 


I  I. 


nes;  enduring.  grave. 


FB«;  belonging  to  the  end; 
GM««^  fufl  of  ^lendor. 


I. 


Ton,  to  bmy  the  dead. 
-  %«t»y  - 
En  -  ,  to  put  in 


1-2* 
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to  prove  to  be  true  ;  to    ENTER,  to  go  within  ;  to  pass  into  a 
like  and  accept.  place,  as  heaven.     . 

BANISH,  to  put  under  a  ban  ;  to  con- 

demn to  exile.  LATm< 

-  es,  ed,  ing,  ment  -  (TonDKMN,   to   disapprove  ;    to  utter 
./tap  ART,  to  separate  ;  to  banish  from  sentence  of  punishment. 

good.  -  «,  ed,  ing  - 

-  «,  ed,  ing  - 

CHAPTER    XVI. 
KNOWLEDGE. 

MAN  is  born  to  knowledge  as  an  inheritance,  and  soon 
begins  to  prepare  to  enter  upon  its  possession.  The  mind 
is  ever  inquiring,  or  making  excursions  in  search  of  the 
unknown.  Materials  are  collected,  and  after  years  of  toil, 
they  are  reduced  to  certain  forms.  Arts  and  sciences  are 
classified.  They  are  systematic  forms  of  knowledge. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  language. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  form  and  quantity. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  human  pursuits. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  nature. 

5.  The  knowledge  of  time  —  history  and  chronology. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  events  —  philosophy. 

7.  The  knowledge  of  taste  and  imagination. 

8.  The  knowledge  of  man. 

9.  The  knowledge  of  God. 

S  I  X  TY  •  S  K  V  E  N  T  H      STUDY. 

THE   KNOWLEDGE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

LANGUAGE  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the 
world.  It  is  wisely  regarded  as  a  Divine  gift,  the  first 
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Teacher  being  God.  The  one  language  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world  in  this  way,  has  undergone  many 
changes,  and  now  presents  about  THREE  THOUSAND  varieties. 
Language  is  the  only  true  history  of  man. 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES   OF  THINGS  EMBRACED   IN   LANGUAGE. 


FRENCH. 


~LA3XQ<uage,  the  product  of  the  tongue  ; 

the  system  of  sounds  by  which  our 

thoughts  are  known. 
SENTENCE,  that  which  is  thought  ;  two 

or  more  words  by  which  we  say 

something. 

LETTER,  a  sign  of  a  sound. 

Dictionary,  the  words  of  a  language, 
arranged  according  to  the  alphabet, 
spelled  correctly  and  denned. 

LATIN. 
one  skilled  in  languages. 

,  pertaining  to  the  tongue. 

the  act  of  joining  the 

organs  of  speech  to  form  sound. 
ProymxcLktion,  the  act  of  uttering 

words  so  as  to  give  the  right  sound 

to  each  letter  in  a  word. 
DiscxEPAncy,  a  breaking  apart  ;  dis- 

agreement. 
Composition,  the  arranging  of  thought 

in  language. 
PuNCTUA<iott,    the    dividing    written 

language  into  sentences  and  parts 

of  sentences. 
lnterROG\tion,  a  mark  which  shows 

when  a  question  is  asked. 


a  mark  that  is  used  to 
•    point  off  words  or  sentences  ex- 
pressing emotion. 
ACCENT,  force  of  voice  on  a  syllable. 


ALPHABET,  the  name  of  the  letters  of 
a  language. 

COMMA,  that  which  cuts  off;  a  mark 
that  separates  parts  of  a  sentence 
closely  connected. 

COLON,  a  member ;  a  mark  that  sep- 
arates parts  of  a  sentence  that  are 
complete. 

SemicoLoy,  half  a  colon ;  a  mark 
that  separates  parts  of  a  sentence 
that  are  complete  but  connected. 

PerioD,  a  circuit ;  a  point  that  marks 
the  end  of  a  complete  sentence. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  correct  writing;  the 
art  of  writing  words  correctly. 

ORTHOEPY,  correct  speaking;  the 
speaking  of  words  correctly. 

ETYMOLOGY,  the  true  account  of  words. 

GRAMMAR,  a  letter ;  the  art  of  build- 
ing sentences. 

ical,  ically  • 

Uh ical,  ically 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  tastefully. 

ian,  al,  ally 
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LEXICON,    a    book    containing    the  SALABLE,  a  word,  or  so  much  of  one 

words   of    a    language    arranged  as  can  be  sounded  at  once. 

according  to   the  alphabet,  with  IDIOM,  a  way  of  expression  peculiar 

the  spelling  and  meaning.  to  a  language. 

Periov,  a  complete  sentence.  atic,  atically 

ParooRAPH,  a  part  of  language  relat-  .DiaLECT,  a  form  of  language  peculiar 

ing  to  a  distinct  point.  to  a  section  of  country. 

EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES  OF  QUALITIES   OF  THINGS   INCLUDED  IN   LANGUAGE. 

FRENCH.  CfowcisE,  brief  or  short 


y,  ness 


FiGURATtV,    representing    something    TTTMID,  swelling  in  sound, 
else  by  resemblance.  VApn)>  d^  Ufele8a 

AMBIGUOUS,    having    two    or    more 
PROVERBW/,  pertaining  to  a  proverb.         meaning8< 

Inter&OQA.iive,  denoting  a  question.         -,  .  , .         ,      . 

VOLUMINOUS,  consisting  of  volume. 
IMPERATIVE,  expressing  a  command.        j^^  of  doubtf  *  meaning< 


e,  that  may  be  read. 

LATIN.  J 

11 ,  that  may  not 


LrrERO/,  according  to  the  letter.  CO^TNATE,  born  together  ;  allied  in  ut- 

ly terance. 

NoMiNaJ,  pertaining  to  names.  J?xci*AMAtory,  of  the  nature  of  emo-. 

TURGID,  swelling  out ;  big  with  words.  tion. 

ly,  nest J)eoLARA.tive,  expressing  an  assertion. 

EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES    OF  ACTIONS  APPROPRIATE  TO   LANGUAGE. 


FRENCH.  AMPLt/y,  to  make  large ;    to   speak 

copiously, 
to  set  in  order,  as  words    e(j  ^     

in  a  sentence.    SiGNt/y,  to    make    signs;    to    make 

Disposz,  to  set  or  distribute  orderly, 

as  words. 

8,  ed,  ing LATIN. 

7Van*poss  to  place  across;  to  change  DCTJOTE,  to  mark  from ;  to  signify  by 

the  natural  order.  visible  signs. 

ed,  ing »,  ed,  ing 
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LATINIZE,  to  giv§  to  foreign  words 

Latin  terminations. 
s,  ed,  ing 


across  ; 

into  another  language. 
s,  ed,  ing  - 


to  render 


SIXTY-EIGHTH      STUDY. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE    OF   QUANTITY. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  form  and  quantity  is  very  important. 
The  Greeks  regarded  it  dls  the  perfection  of  wisdom. 
Pythagoras  wrote  over  his  school,  "Let  no  one  enter  here 
ignorant  of  geometry." 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES   OF   THINGS. 


NUMBER,  a  sign  of  quantity. 
FIGURE,    a  character  or  number  in 

arithmetic. 
CIPHER,  a  character  like  an  o,  which 

is  the  sign  of  nothing. 
STANDARD,  that  which  is  fixed,   as  a 

rule  or  measure. 

LATTN. 
QUANTITY,  how  much ;  that  which  can 

be  measured. 
ABACUS,  an  instrument  for  counting 

readily. 
UNIT,  one. 

y  

DIGIT,  a  number  under  ten. 
MENSURato'ow,  the  act  of  measuring ; 

the  act  of  finding  the  magnitude  of 

any  thing. 
NoTA^on,  the  act  of  writing  quantity 

in  figures. 


the  act  of  reading  quan- 
tity written  in  figures. 

Aovition,  the  act  of  summing  up  any 
thing. 

Subr^AGtion,  the  act  of  taking  one 
number  from  another. 

MuLTiPLioA^on,  the  act  of  increasing 
one  number  as  often  as  there  are 
units  in  another. 

.DIVISION,  the  act  of  finding  how  often 
one  number  is  contained  in  another. 

PLUS,  a  mark  denoting  addition. 

MINUS,  a  mark  denoting  subtraction. 


ARITHME^C,   belonging  to    numbers; 

the  knowledge  of  numbers. 

al,  ian 

GEOMETry,  the  measuring  of  the  earth ; 

the  knowledge  of  lines,  surfaces  and 

solids. 

nan,  cal 
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EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 
FRENCH.  LATIN. 

COUNTESS,  without  being  numbered.  INTEGRA,  relating  to  a  whole. 

NUMERIC,  belonging  to  number.  NUMERO/,  pertaining  to  numbers. 

-  al,  ally  -  Divisible,  that  can  be  divided. 
MEASURE/I?,  that  may  be  measured.  In  -- 

Im  -  ,  y,  ness  -  ^nFmrrEsraAL,  less  than  any  assign- 

able quantity. 

EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

CELTIC.  CALCULATE,  to  reckon  up  ;  to  find  the 

POSE,  to  puzzle  with  hard  questions.  .  . 

.  .  s,  €dj  ing  —  —  —  — 

NUMERATE,  to  point  off  figures  and 
FRENCH.  reftd  them. 

COUNT,  to  number.  DIMINISH,  to  make  less. 

NUMBER,  to  reckon  by  numbers.  SOLVK>  to,loosen  .  to  do  ftnd  prove. 

-  ,,  €d>  ing  -  -  ^  ^  ing  - 

MEASURE,  to  find  the  yalue  of  any    NOTATB.  to  mark>  Qr  write  in  num. 

thin*'  bers. 

ing  - 


MULTIPLT,  to  fold  numbers  ;  to  increase 

LATIN. 

one  number  as  often  as  there  are 
/nc&EASE,  to  grow  in  quantity  or  size.        units  in  another. 

-  «,  td,  ing  -  -  «,  «*,  ing  - 

ADD,  to  increase  by  connecting  one  /Sn6rRAor,  to  draw  or  take  one  num* 

to  another.  ber  from  another. 

-  «,  ed,  ing  -  -  »,  ed,  ing  - 
AUGMENT,  to  increase  in  size  or  num-  DIVIDE,  to  find  how  often  one  number 

ber.  is  contained  in  another. 

ed,  ing  -  -  «,  ed,  ing  - 
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.      SIXTY-NINTH      STUDY. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE   OP  HUMAN   PURSUITS. 

THE  knowledge  of  human  pursuits  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years.  It  is  now  reduced  to 
systems,  and  appears  under  distinct  arts  and  sciences. 
Some  of  the  leading  terms  may  be  presented. 


EXERCISE      I. 


NAMES  OF  WHAT  IS  EMBRACED  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE   OF  HUMAN  PURSUITS. 


FRENCH. 

VOCATZOW,  a  calling  or  pursuit  in  life. 
A ,  any  calling  aside  from 

the  pursuit  of  life. 
EMPLOYwmtf,  that  which  engages  the 

mind  or  hands. 
MECHANICS,  the  science  of  motion  and 

forces. 
CARPENrn/,  the  art  of  cutting,  joining 

and  rearing  buildings. 
House 

MASONS/,  the  art  of  working  in  stone 

or  brick. 
MINING,  the  operation  of  digging  into 

the  earth  for  minerals. 


OCCUPA^OW,  the  chief  business  of  life. 

ECONOMY,  the  management  of  affairs. 

RoTAriow,  the  act  of  turning;  a  suc- 
cession of  crops. 

EXPERIMENT,  a  trial ;  an  operation  de- 
signed for  discovery. 


MATERIA-MEDICA,  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge that  treats  of  the  substances 
used  as  medicine. 

SURGERY,  a  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge that  treats  of  healing  by 
manual  operations. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  of  conducting 
vessels  on  the  sea. 


th.e  science  of  military  affairs 

in  battle. 

PHILANTHROPY,  the  love  of  mankind. 
MISANTHROPY,  the  hatred  of  mankind. 
ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of  constructing 

houses. 
HYDROPATHY,   a  school   of   medicine 

that  heals  hy  the  use  of  water. 
HOMEOPATHY,   a  school  of   medicine 

that  heals  by  medicines  adapted  to 

produce  the  same  disease. 
ALLOPATHY,  a  school  of  medicine  that 

cures  by  exciting  another  disease. 
POLITICS,  the  science  of  government 
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EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIK8   INCLUDED   IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE   OF  HUMAN  PURSUITS. 

FRENCH.  PRAOTioa/,  belonging  to  practice. 

ECONOMIC^,  belonging  to  economy 
requiring  much  sitting.  ^^  ^  management. 

pertaining  to  machines,     SuBOIOai>  pertaining  to  surgery. 
or  mechanics. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

TACTIC,  pertaining  to  the  art  of  war- 
Fooo/,  belonging  to  a  point  fare; 

PRAOTica6fe,  that  may  be  done.  PHILANTHROPI*?,  pertaining  to  the  love 

Im of  man. 

JErpERraENTaZ,  belonging  to  experi-    ARCHmxrruRaZ,  belonging  to  the  art 
ment ;  known  by  experience.  of  house-building. 

EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  EXPRESS   ACTIONS  IN   THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN   PURSUITS. 

FRENCH.  SAP,  to  undermine. 

ENGAGE,  to  embark  in  any  business. 

ed,  ing LATm. 


g,  ed,  ing 


9)  ed,  ing C'onFiGURE,  to  dispose  in  a  certain 

MANAGE,  to  conduct  any  concern.  form. 

CIVILIZE,  to  raise  out  of  the  savage  DIGEST,  to  separate  apart ;  to  arrange 

state.  methodically. 


SEVENTIETH     STUDY. 

t 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NATURE. 

THE  knowledge  of  nature  has  been  increasing  for  six 
thousand  years.    It  is  now  laid  up  in  many  distinct  branches 
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of  study.     Some  of  the  more  common  terms  used  in  such 
studies,  may  be  presented,  defined  and  used. 


EXE 


0    I    8    E      I   . 


NAMES   OF  THINGS   INCLUDED   IN   THE  KNOWLEDGE   OF  NATURE. 


FRENCH. 

GrK.A.vity,  the  tendency  of  bodies  to- 
wards each  other  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  heavens. 

CHEMISTRY,  that  branch  of  knowledge 
that  treats  of  the  elements  of  all 
bodies. 

HiATiTude,  the  distance  of  a  place  on 
the  earth,  north  or*  south  of  the 
equator. 

MERIDIAN,  mid-day;  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles. 

ZENITH,  the  point  over  head. 

TELESCOPE,  an  instrument  by  which 
we  see  at  a  great  distance. 

LATIN. 

SOLSTICE,  the  time  when  the  sun  seems 

to  stand  still  in  his  annual  course. 
QUADRANT,  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle ; 

an  instrument  for  taking  the  height 

of  heavenly  bodies. 
AtrRAvrion^hat  which  draws  particles 

or  bodies  towards  each  other. 
ZONE,  a  division  of  the  earth  in  regard 

to  temperature. 


LONGITUDE,  the  distance  of  a  place 

from  another,  east  or  west 
EQUATOR,  the  circle  that  incloses  the 

earth  at  equal  distance  from  the 

poles. 
MAP,  a  representation  of  a  part  or 

whole  of  the  earth. 
CHART,  a  marine  map. 


GEOGRAPHY,  that  branch  of  knowledge 
that  describes  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  a  description  of  a  par- 
ticular place. 

ASTRONOMY,  the  science  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies. 

GEOLOGY,  that  branch  of  knowledge 
that  treats  of  the  earth's  structure. 

MINERALOGY,  the  knowlege  of  miner- 
als. 

BOTANY,  the  knowledge  of  plants. 

ZOOLOGY,  the  knowledge  of  animals. 

METEOROLOGY,  the  knowledge  of 
changes  in  the  air. 

MICROSCOPE,  an  instrument  by  which 
we  see  very  minute  objects. 


E   X   E   E  0   I    8   E      II. 
NAMES   OF   QUALITIES   OF  THINGS   EMBRACED   IN   THE   KNOWLEDGE   OF  NATURE. 

FRENCH.  LATITUDINCS/,  belonging  to  latitude, 

belonging  to  chemistry.          LONGITUDIN^,  belonging  to  longitude. 

belonging  to  a  meridian 
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LATIN.  TOPOGRAPHICO/,  belonging  to  topogra- 

phy. 

AtTKAcrive,  drawing  together.  ASTRONOMIC^,  belonging  to  astrono- 

SoLSTma/,  belonging  to  a  solstice.  m 

EQUATOR**/,  belonging  to  the  equator.    GEOLOGICaj;  belOnging  to  geology. 

GREEK.  MINERALOGY/,  belonging  to  mineral- 

GEOGRAPHICXI/,  belonging  to  geogra-    BoTANica/,  pertaining  to  plante. 
Phv*  ZOOLOGICO/,  belonging  to  animals. 


EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NATURE. 

FRENCH.  MAP,  to  draw  a  portion  or  whole  of 

the  earth  on  a  plane  surface. 
SURV«T,  to  examine  and  measure.  ,  . 

,    .      »,  €d,  ing  ~ 

—s,  ed,  ing  -  OBSERVE,  to  see  attentively;  to  notice.. 

REGISTER,  to  record  facts  m  a  book.  ftnd  examine 

*  «*  **  ~  .  ed,  ing 


S  to  suit  together;  to  ex-     ^         ^      ^  b    ob8ervation. 

change  viewa  ^  . 

8,  ed,  ing 

GREEK. 

to  loose  back;  to  resolve 


.EarpERiMENT,  to  find  out  by  trial  a  body  into  its  elements. 

*,  ed,  ing s,  ed,  ing 

lay  together  and  compare.    THEORIZE,  to  speculate. 


SEVENTY-FIRST     STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  EVENTS. 

HISTORY  unfolds  a  vast  field  of  views  to  the  mind.  It 
extends  over  the  past,  and  includes  as  objects,  the  countless 
events  that  have  marked  the  actings  of  man.  The  life  of 
the  individual,  family,  society,  nation  and  church,  is  re- 
called and  seen  again  in  its  records. 
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E  X  E   E   C   I 


I  . 


NAMES   OF  PERSONS   AND   THINGS  EMBRACED  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE   OF  EVENTS. 


MEMOIR,  memory ;  a  kind  of  history 
that  treats  of  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  society. 

CHRONICLE,  a  register  of  facts  in  the 
order  of  time. 

.REGISTER,  carried  down;  a  written 
account  of  events. 

MANNERS,  things  handled;  customs  and 
morals. 

COINS,  wedges;  stamped  money. 

MEDALS,  things  beaten ;  pieces  of  met- 
al stamped  with  a  device. 

JOURNAL,  a  daily  account  of  events. 

RITE,  the  mode  of  performing  service, 
especially  of  religion. 

CUSTOMS,  frequent  use ;  fixed  manners. 

LANGUAGE,  the  product  of  the  tongue ; 
the  outward  grow.th  and  body  of 
thought. 

LATIN. 

ACCORD,  called  to  mind;  a  regular 
memoir  of  facts. 


things  driven  through ; 
the  doings  of  a  society. 
TRADITION,  that  which  delivers;  the 
delivery  of   events  from    one  to 
another,  from  age  to  age. 

INSTITUTION,  the  act  of  establishing; 
something  fixed  by  authority  to 
commemorate  or  benefit. 

TENDENCY,  stretching  towards ;  direc- 
tion towards  any  thing. 

.EMERGency,  a  coming  out  of;  a  sud- 
den occasion. 

MONUMENT,  that  which  reminds ;  some 
thing  which  commemorates,  as  a 
statue. 

CEREMONY,  outward  rite. 

FACT,  that  which  is  done. 


HISTORY,  learned  inquiry ;  the  regu- 
lar record  of  events. 

an,  ic,  ical,  ically 

BIOGRAPHY,  the  history  of  a  life ;  an 
individual  memoir. 

er,  ical 

ARCHIVES,  the  place  of  ancient  rec- 
ords, or  the  records  themselves. 


EXERCISE      II. 
NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 


FRENCH.  NATURa/,  pertaining  to  nature. 

FREQUENT,  repeated ;  often,  happening.     Uh ,  ly 

FINO/,  pertaining  to  the  end ;  last.          SACRED,  holy ;  devoted  to  God. 
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ANCIENT,  old  ;  that  happened  in  for-  CbnnxGENJ,  depending  on  something 

mer  times.  else. 

MODERN,  recent  ;    that  happened  in  CAsua/,  accidental  ;  not  certain. 

recent  times.  -  ly  - 

GENERA/,   belonging    to  the  whole  ;  ORDiNary,  according  to  law. 

universal.  Extra  - 

PARTicuLar,  pertaining  to   a  person,  DIRE/U/,  terrible. 

or  part  of  the  whole.  FLAGRANT,  glaring;  enormously  wicked. 

-  ly  - 

LATIN*  Transmit,  passing  away. 

FABULOUS,  of  the  nature  of  fable  ;  fie-  AUSPICIOUS,  favorable  in  appearance. 


titious. 


FELICITOUS,  happy,  prosperous. 


FICTITIOUS,  feigned,  imaginary.  Transnory,  continuing  for    a    short 

_  ly  _  time. 

PORTENTOUS,  foreshowing  ill.  /nrriATory,  introductory. 

_  ly  _  MUTUAL,  acting  by  turns. 

OMINOUS,  foreboding  eviL  -  ^  - 

_  ly  ne&s  _  Usua/,  pertaining  to  use  ;  common. 

FORTUITOUS,  happening  as  if  by  chance.    -ProFANE,  apart  from  the  temple  ;  ir- 

_  ly  -  reverent  ;  secular. 
MOMENTOUS,  moving,  or  of  great  mo-    Pounca*,  pertaining  to  the  city  or 

ment  state. 

accompanying. 

agreeing  with.  ^CCLESIAS^,     pertaining     to    the 

c€  -  church. 


EZEROI8E     III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

FRENCH.  FALSIFY,  to  make  false ;  to  counterfeit 

-8,  ed,  ing 

CHRONICLE,  to  record  in  the  order  of    MODIFY,  to  change  the  form. 

time.  a,  ^  tn^ 

s,  ed,  ing JWJUIRE,  to  seek  into  ;  ask  for  truth. 

to  carry  down ;  to  record    ^  ed,  ing 


JOURNALIZE,  to  enter  daily  occurrences.    JntervENE,  to  come  between. 
s,  ed,  ing *,  ed,  ing 
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/SwpervENE,  to  come  upon;  to  be  added.     TVansAcr,  to  conduct  or  manage  busi- 
-  s,  ed,  ing  -  ness. 


,  to  write  events  in  due  order.     -  s,  ed,  ing 


-  s,  ed,  ing  -  .ELUCIDATE,  to  make  clear. 

CLASSIFY,  to  arrange  in  classes.  -  s,  ed,  ing 


ed,  ing COLLECT,  to  gather  together. 

to  search  for  and  discover.       s,  edt  ing 

s,  ed,  ing ACQUIRE,  to  gain ;  to  obtain  or  seek 

ANNALIZE,  to  record  yearly  events.  to. 

,f  ed,  ing s>  ed>  in9 =— 

to  establish. 
-s,  ed,  ing 


INVESTIGATE,  to  inquire  into.                   /SfywcHRomzE,  to  agree  in  time. 
s,  ed,  ing s, 


SEVENTY- SECOND  STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE    OF   THE   SEASONS   OP   THINGS. 

MAN  is  not  content  to  know  things.  He  wishes  to  explain 
their  existence :  he  strives  to  account  for  all  events.  Phi- 
losophy arises,  and  directs  our  attention  to  nature  and  man. 

EXEEOISE      I. 

NAMES   OF  PERSONS   AND   THINGS   EMBRACED   IN   THE   KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE   REA- 
SONS  OF   THINGS. 

FRENCH.  CHANCE,  that  which  happens ;  an  un- 
known cause. 
HYDRAULICS,  the  science  of  fluids  in 

motion.  LATm< 

MECHANICS,  the  science  of  motions  and  ETHICS,  the  science  of  social  manners; 

forces.  the  knowledge  of  duty. 

CHEMISTRY,  the  science  of  the  mutual  JURISPRUDENCE,  the  science  of  law. 

changes  in  natural  bodies,  not  vis-  OCCASION,  a  falling  or  coming  to ;  an 

ible  through  the  senses.  incident. 

CAUSE,  that  which  produces  an  event.  .EVENT,  that  which  comes  or  happens. 

PRINCIPLE,  that  from  which  a  thing  OM-CMWISTANCE,     that    which    stands 

begins.  around,  or  attends  an  event. 
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CONSEQUENT,   that  which    follows  a  PHILOSOPHY,  the  love  of  wisdom;  an 

cause ;  an  effect.  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  things, 

ce a,  ic,  ical,  ically 

-4ntecEDENT,  that  which  goes  before.  ONTOLOGY,  a  discourse  on  the  nature 

ce of  all  beings. 

ERROR,  deviation  from  truth.  COSMOLOGY,  a  discourse  on  the  order 

ESSENCE,  that  which  constitutes  the  and  beauty  of  things. 

nature  of  a  thing.  ACOUSTICS,  the  science  of  sounds. 

E/FECT,  that  which  is  produced  by  OPTICS,  the  science  of  light 

some  cause.  HYDROSTATICS,  the  science  of  fluids  at 

GREEK,  rest. 

CHRONOLOGY,  the  science  of  time,  PNEUMATICS,  the  science  of  air  or  elas- 
ical tic  fluids. 

EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 

FRENCH.  uliRUPT,  broken  off;  sudden. 


ly,  ness 


MECHANIC^,  pertaining  to  forces  or  SlGNmcan<>  indicating  something  be- 

mechanic8'  yond  what  is  seen. 

CHEMICO/,  pertaining  to  chemistry.  7ncIDENTa/)  happening  without  plan. 

/mroRTANT,  bearing  on;  weighty.  Af noting,  moving  the  passions. 

ERRONEOUS,  of  the  nature  of  error ; 

OCCASION*!/,  happening  at  times.  wrone 

AoREEable,  accordant  with  pleasure.  GREEK. 
POSSIBLE,  that  may  be. 

PROBABLE,  that  is  likely.  PHILOSOPHIC,  belonging  to  philoso- 

TENABLE,  that  may  be  held  and  de-  P^»  <*  the  reasons  of  things, 

fended.  OPTIO,  pertaining  to  vision. 


LATIN. 

ACOUSTIC,  pertaining  to  hearing,  or 

,4c?vENTrnou8,  occurring  with  some-        sounds, 
thing  else.  CHRONOLOGIOO/,  belonging  to  time. 


BXEBOI8E      III. 
NAMES  OF   ACTIONS. 


FRENCH.  REASON,   to    draw    conclusions    and 

CAUSE,  to  produce.  Point  out  ^6  meaning  of  things. 
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LATIN. 

OCCUR,  to  happen. 

s,  ed,  ing 

Recvn,  to  happen  again 

s,  ed,  ing 

EBB,  to  deviate  from  the  truth. 

s,  ed,  ing 

OCCASION,  to  produce  incidentally. 

s,  ed,  ing,  al 

DEFINE,  to  fix  the  sense  of  a  word. 
s,  ed,  ing 


to  bring  things  together, 
and  examine  their  relations 
s,  ed,  ing 


PHILOSOPHIZE,  to  reason  about  the  rea- 
sons of  things. 

-*,  ed,  ing 

ANALYZE,  to  resolve  any  thing  into  its 
elements. 


SEVENTY-THIRD      STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE   OP   BEAUTY. 

TASTE  and  imagination  open  up  a  charming  field  of  in- 
quiry. They  conduct  us  to  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  them  pre- 
sent to  the  wondering  mind  some  of  the  noblest  works  of 
man :  epics,  oratorios,  landscape-composition  and  sculpture. 


E  X  E  E  C    I 


i . 


NAMES   OF  THINGS  AND    PERSONS   EMBEACED  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE   OF   BEAUTY. 


FRENCH. 


BELLES-LETTRES,  beautiful  letters  ;  po- 

lite learning,  including  works  of 

taste  and  imagination. 
TASTE,  the   power  of  feeling;   that 

power  by  which  we  discover  and 

relish  beauty. 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  coloring  ;  the  ex* 

pression  of  beauty  by  colors. 
ScuLprwre,  the  art  of  carving  ;  the  ex- 

pression of  beauty  in  forms. 
.^GRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  figures 

on  metals;  the  expression  of  beauty 

by  dots  or  lines. 


seeing  through;  the 
art  of  representing  objects  on  a 
plane  surface. 

resemblance. 


LATIN. 


speech 


ORATORY,     elegant    speech ; 
agreeable  to  rhetoric. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of  constructing 
buildings ;  the  expression  of  beauty 
in  structures. 

Music,  melody  or  harmony ;  the  ex- 
pression of  beauty  in  melodious  or 
harmonious  sounds. 
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IMAGED,  a  collection  of  sensible  re- 
presentations ;   assemblage  of  im- 


SIMILE,  an  extended  expression  in 
•which  resemblance  is  traced ;  ex- 
pressed resemblance. 

PERSONiFica<ion,  the  act  of  giving  to 
inanimate  objects  the  properties  of 
a  person. 

DICTION,  the  style  of  language. 


ALLEGORY,  a  figurative  discourse,  in 


which   something    is  represented 

beside  what  is  evident. 
ESTHETIC*,  the  science  of  beauty  and 

taste. 
POETRY,  beautiful  thought  uttered  in 

musical  language. 
-EtonoNY,  agreeableness  in  uttering 

sounds. 

JfetapHOR,  something  transferred ;  im- 
plied resemblance. 
RHETORIC,  forcible  speech ;  the  science 

of  beauty  and  force  of  utterance. 


X    E    R    0    I    S    E        II. 


NAMES   OF  QUALITIES. 


FRENCH. 


formed  or  fashioned. 

CHASTE,  pure ;  free  from  what  is  rough 
or  barbarous. 

DELICATE,  fine  and  elegant. 

IMITATIVE,  inclined  to  copy  or  resem- 
ble originals. 

ORIGINO/,  belonging  to  the  origin; 
having  power  to  form  new  things. 

CREATIIW?,  having  power  to  create  or 
form  new  combinations. 

iMAGiNfltftX  having  the  power  of  im- 
agination in  great  measure. 

iMAGiwary,  of  the  nature  of  imagina- 
tion only ;  not  real 

VEHEIIM/,  rushing ;  very  ardent 

LATIN. 

ORATORJCO/,  belonging  to  oratory  or 

forcible  speech. 
ARCHITECTURC/,  belonging  to  architec- 

ture. 


Musioo/,  belonging  to  music. 

spread    out;    copious    in 

words. 

CbnciSE,  cut  off;  brief. 
ORNATE,  adorned ;  beautified. 
FLORID,  abounding  in  flowers;   very 

imaginative. 

Exquisite,  sought  out ;  very  elegant. 
PASSION^,  expressing  strong  feelings. 
Dis 

/wp  ASSIGN^    strongly   excited;    ex- 
pressing much  feeling. 
lfn 

REAL,  actual ;  existing. 
IDEO/,  belonging  to  ideas  ;  existing  in 
the  mind. 

GREEK. 

ESTHETIC,  of  the  nature  of  beauty. 
RHETORICO/,  belonging  to  rhetoric. 
JEifpnomc,    belonging    to    agreeable 
sounds. 
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POETIC«J,  belonging  to  a  poet.  ALLEGOR^/,  belonging  to  an  allegory 

METAPHOR^ca/,  pertaining  to  a  met-        or  figurative  discourse, 
aphor,  or  implied  resemblance. 


EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 


FRENCH. 


SCULPTURE,  to  carve ;  to  express  beau- 
ty in  form. 

PAINT,  to  lay  on  colors ;  to  express 

beauty  in  colors. 

s,  ed,  ing 

.ENGRAVE,   to  cut  into;    to  express 

beauty  in  dots  or  lines. 

s,  ed,  ing 

IMITATE,  to  copy  some  original. 

s,  ed,  ing 

ORIGINATE,  to  bring  forth  something 

original. 

CREATE,  to  form  new  combinations. 


POETIZE,  to  write  as  a  poet. 


LATIN. 

arrange  in  order;  to  pro- 
duce some  work  of  art. 

ing 

,  to  arrange  things  so  as  to 
form  a  building, 

s,  ed,  ing 

VERSIFY,  to  make  verses ;  to  write  in 
musical  language, 

PERSONIFY,  to  act  under  a  mask;  to 
give  to  inanimate  objects  the  prop- 
erties of  human  beings. 
s,  ed,  ing 


SEVENTY- FOURTH  STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE   OF  MAN. 

THE  great  object  of  study,  next  to  Grod,  is  man.     The 
soul  is  a  treasury  of  wonders.     The  body  is  a  work  of  mar- 
vellous wisdom,  goodness  and  power.     To  know  man,  is  to 
know  the  image  of  God  on  earth. 
13 
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EXERCISE      I. 
NAMES   OF  PERSONS  AND  THINGS  EMBRACED  IN   THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MAN. 

FRENCH.  -4noroMY,  a  cutting  back ;  that  branch 

MORALITY,  the  duties  of  social  life.  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the 

SENTIMENT,  a  thought  excited  by  feel-  structure  of  the  body. 

ing. 

LOGIC,  the  art  of  reasoning  justly.  PHYSIOLOGY,  a  discourse  on  the  uses 

ian of  the  various  parts  of  the  bodies 

Region,  a  binding  again ;  an  obliga-  of  P^nts  and  animals. 

tion  to  serve  God    in  heart  and 

life ;  a  divine  life.  PHYSIOGNOMY,  the  science  of  knowing 

MOPALW*,  one  who  writes  on  morals,        the  mind  from  the  face- 
or  one  who  trusts  to  morality  alone  ist 

for  salvation.  PHRENOLOGY,  the  science  that  attempts 

to  explain  the  soul  from  organs  in 
LATIN.  ,r  . 

the  brain. 
ETHICS,  the  science  of  human  duty fa 

and  manners.  PSYCHOLOGY,  a  discourse  on  the  nature 
HUMANITY,  the  nature  of  man.  Of  the  soul. 

JnDUcrion,  a  leading  in,  or  drawing  . fa 

conclusions  from  principles.  JfirtaraYsic*,  that  which  is  beyond 
jDcDUcrion,    a    drawing    conclusions        nature ;  the  science  of  mind. 

from  facts.  ANTHROPOLOGY,  a  discourse  on  human 
ENTITY,  being  or  essence.  nature. 

PRUDEW*,  wisdom  combined  with  cau-  PHILOLOGY,  the  knowledge  of  words. 

tion.  PHILOLOGI*/",  one  skilled  in  the  know- 

GREEK.  11  f  3 

ledge  of  words. 

DIETETIC*,  that  branch   of  medicine    ETHNOLOGY,  the  science  which  treats 
which  treats  of  food.  of  the  varieties  of  man. 

EXERCISE       II. 
NAMES   OF    QUALITIES. 


pertaining  to  the  mind. 

MORO/,  pertaining  to  human  duties     RELIGIOUS,  relating  to  religion, 
and  manners.  ly,  ness 
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/,  belonging  to  the  spirit.  JMDUCTTVB,  leading  in,  or  to  conclu- 

sions. 

SENTIMENTS/,  abounding  in  sentiment;     ^DeDucnvE,   drawing    or  concluding 
expressing  united  thought  and  feel-        from  facts. 

ing.  .46STRUSE,   hidden;    difficult    to    be 

LoGica^,  belonging  to  right  reasoning.        known. 

LATIN>  Eimca?,  pertaining  to  human  duties 

TnmscENDENT,    climbing    across    or        and  morals. 

above  others ;  excellent. 
• al,   surpassing;     above 

sense  and  experience.  DIDACTIC,  instructive ;  apt  to  teach. 

EXEEOISE      III. 
NAMES   OF  ACTIONS. 

FRENCH.  DEDUCE,  to  draw  or  conclude  from 

DEVELOP,  to  unfold  from;   to  bring  c   ' 

forth. 
g  €fl  .      JSVoLVE,  to  unfold  or  expand. 

MORALIZE,  to  explain  or  apply  to  mo-  S)  ed'  mff 

ralit  GENERALIZE,  to  rise  from  particular 

'.,  ed  inq to  general  things. 

s,  ed,  ing 

LAim  /&FLECT,  to  bend  back;  to  revolve 

to  bring  in.  in  the  mind. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH     STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 

As  the  water  of  the  fountain,  after  meandering  and  re- 
freshing whole  regions,  mingles  with  the  ocean,  but  finally 
returns  to  the  fountain  again ;  so  human  knowledge,  after 
some  pleasing  delays  among  the  works  of  men,  and  repeated 
excursions  into  nature,  finds  its  perfection  in  returning 
home  again,  and  seeking  all  fulness  and  glory  in  God. 
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X    E    R    C    I    S    E      I. 


a  breathing  into;  the 
influence  of  God  on  the  minds  of 
prophets  and  apostles  by  which 
they  revealed  his  will. 

DEism>  a  knowledge  and  belief  of 
God  only  as  seen  in  His  works. 

ReQENERAtion,  the  act  of  renewing; 
a  change  of  heart  produced  by  the 
grace  of  God. 


NAMES  OF  THINGS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE   OF  GOD. 


FRENCH. 

EVIDENCE,  that  which  is  made  to  ap- 
pear ;  proof 

«,  the  proofs  of  God  and  re- 
ligion. 

NATURE,  that  which  is  produced ;  the 
system  of  created  things.  ^ 

ProviDENCE,  foresight;  the  care  of 
God  over  His  creatures. 

J&TENTANCE,  pain  for  the  past ;  a  sor- 
row for  sin,  and  a  forsaking  it. 

SANOTiFiOA&'on,  the  act  of  making  holy. 

MIRACLE,  a  wonder;  an  event  that  de- 
mands Divine  power  for  its  cause. 

iDoixi/ry,  the  worship  of  images  or 
idols  as  God. 

JuDMsm,  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  God  as  seen  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

JUSTIFICATION,  the  act  of  making  or 
pronouncing  just. 

PAGANIWH,  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  false  gods. 

ScRipTur*,  a  writing;  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  Bible. 

Adoption,  the  act  of  taking  a  stran- 
ger and  treating  him  as  a  son  ;  the 
reception  of  sinners  as  children. 

LATIN. 

R&TKLktion,  unveiling;  the  truths 
brought  to  view  in  the  Bible. 


THEOLOGY,  the  systematic  knowledge 
of  God. 

a  speaking  before;    the 
foretelling  of  future  events. 
TsEism,  the  knowledge  and  belief  in 
One   God,  as  seen  in   His  works 

and  Word. 
^  _ 

Tri  - 


all-God;    the  knowledge 

and  belief  in  Nature  as  God. 
POLYTHEISM,  the  belief  in  many  gods. 
HERMENEUTU*,  the  science  of  explain- 

ing or  interpreting  the  Scriptures. 
CHRISTOLOGY,  a  discourse  on  the  na- 

ture and  character  of  Christ 
CHRisTiANtty,  the  knowledge  and  be- 

lief of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ 
BIBLE,  the  book;   the  Sacred  Scrip- 

tures. 
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EXERCISE      II. 

NAMES   OF   QUALITIES. 


FRENCH.  .KeGENERafe,  renewed ;   born  of  the 

Spirit  of  God. 
pertaining  to  nature.  ,,  ,  ,.    .      ,          ,    , 

,     ,   .       .  _.      .      JtevEALed,  disclosed :  made  known. 

TiaZ,    belonging    to    Provi- 
dence. 


MIRACULOUS,  of  the  nature  of  a  mir-    PRoraK™>  °f  the  nature    of  fore- 
acle.  knowledge. 


IDOLATRY,  of  the  nature  of  idolatry.  one  who  believes  in  one  God. 
JrDAica/,  belonging  to  the  worship 

of  the  Jews.  —  on* 
SYSTEMATIC,  consisting  of  an  orderly 

arrangement;  methodical.  PANTHE^,  one  who  believes  in  tfa 

ture  as  God. 

LATIN>  BiBLicaZ,  belonging  to  the  Bible. 
POLEMIC,  warlike ;  controversial. 

SCRIPTURE,  belonging  to  the  Sacred    al 

Scriptures ;  according  to  the  Bible.  DiDAcric,  adapted  to  teach ;  doctrinal. 
Dmst,  one  who  believes  in  God  only  HERMENEimcaJ,  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
as  seen  in  His  works.  planation  of  an  author,  especially 
ical          -i  the  sacred  writers. 


EXERCISE      III. 
NAMES  OF  ACTIONS. 

FRENCH.  JUSTIFY,  to  make  or  pronounce  just. 

to  make  light  ;  to  give  un- 
derstanding. LATIN_ 

TwterpRET,   to   explain  the   sense   of  ASPIRE,  to  breathe  into  ;  to  influence 

words.  and  guide   the  mind  in    making 

--  s,  ed,  ing  -  known  sacred  truths. 

SANCTIFY,  to  make  holy  ;    to  purify  -  s,  ed,  ing 


from  sin.  JfopouND,  to  lay  open  the  meaning. 
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T&VEAL,  to  uncover  and  make  known.  CEMENT,  to   cast  in  the  mind ;    to 

s,  ed,  ing write  explanatory  notes. 

^GENERATE,  to  renew ;  to  form  the    .?,  ed,  ing 

heart  to  holiness.  Discuss,  to  drive ;  to  debate  in  order 

•*,  ed,  ing to  find  the  truth. 


ADOPT;,  to  receive   a  stranger  as  a    «,  ed,  ing 

son. 

*,ed,  ing 

CWLATB,  to  lay  together  and  compare.  PT-OPHESY,  to  foretell  future  events ; 

ed,  ing to  teach. 

to  inspect  carefully.  8)  e^  fag 


S  E  VE  N  TY- S  IX  T  H    STUDY. 

NAMES  OP  PERSONS. 

CHILDREN  now  have  commonly  two  or  more  names. 
The  one  is  their  surname,  and  the  other  their  Christian. 
The  Christian  or  baptismal  name  is  the  one  which  they 
receive  at  baptism.  It  distinguishes  individuals.  The  sur- 
name  is  the  family  name,  and  marks  the  family  to  which 
they  belong. 

It  was  not  so  in  ancient  times.  Children  received  one 
name,  and  this  had  a  meaning.  There  is  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  The 
Son  of  God,  too,  received  one  name.  It  was  given  by  the 
angel.  It  was  JESUS,  which  means  one  who  saves. 

The  meanings  of  many  of  the  Christian  names,  now  in 
common  use,  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  are  inter- 
esting. There  is  much  in  a  name. 

BAioir.  ROBERT,  red-bearded. 

ADA,  happy.  WALTER,  wanderer. 

ELEANOR,  all-fruitful  ^/FRED,  all  peace. 

RICHARD,  richly  honored.  BALDWIN,  bold  winner. 
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EDWARD,  truth-keeper. 
EDWIN,  happy  winner. 
WILLIAM,  defender  of  many. 

GOTHIC. 

ADELAIDE,  the  princess. 
ADELINE,  the  little  prince*. 
ALPHONSO,  our  help. 
CHARLES,  one  who  is  crowned. 
CHARLOTTE,  a  crowned  woman. 
EMMA,  one  who  nurses. 
ERNEST,  ardent  of  soul. 
EVERARD,  well-reported. 
.FRANCIS,  freeman. 


AMELIA,  beloved. 
ARABELLA,  beautiful  altar. 
ISABELLA,  olive-colored. 
EOSABELLE,  beautiful  rose. 
EOSALIND,  elegant  rose. 

LATIN. 

ALICIA,  noble. 
AUGUSTUS,  increasing. 
BARBARA,  strange. 
BEATRICE,  one  who  blesses. 
CLARA,  clear. 
GRACE,  favor. 
EARINE,  vernal. 
EOSE,  the  rose. 
VIOLA,  the  violet 
JANE,  peace. 
JULIUS,  soft-haired. 
JULIA,  soft-haired  woman. 
JULIETTE,  the  little  soft-haired. 


MARGARET,  a  pearl. 
MIRANDA,  admired. 
OLIVER,  the  olive  man. 
BLANCHE,  the  white  or  fair  one. 

GREEK. 

AGATHA,  good. 
AGNES,  chaste. 
BASIL,  kingly. 
BERTHA,  bright. 
CATHARINE,  pure. 
ERASMUS,  worthy  to  be  loved. 
EUGENE,  nobly  descended. 
THEODORE,  a  gift  of  God. 
CYRUS,  lord. 
GEORGE,  a  farmer. 
HELEN,  one  who  pities. 
MATILDA,  stately. 
PHCEBE,  light  of  life. 
PHILEMON,  one  who  kisses. 
PIHLIP,  a  lover  of  horses. 
SOPHIA,  wisdom. 


ANNA,  kind. 
JAMES,  the  supplanter. 
JOHN,  the  grace  and  mercy  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

MADELINE,  noble  indeed. 
EUTH,  trouble. 
MART,  a  salt  tear. 

MARTHA,  the  bitter,  or  troubled  one. 
SUSAN,  a  lily. 

ELIZABETH,  the  house  of  strength. 
JONATHAN,  the  gift  of  God. 
SARAH,  my  lady. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH     STUDY. 

RETROSPECT  OP  THE  SECOND  PART. 

WE  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  we  may  pause 
and  look  on  what  we  have  been  doing.  Retrospects  are 
useful. 

The  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,  embra- 
cing the  words  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  as  far  as  the  words  from  these  sources  are  concerned, 
is  before  us.  In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  we  had  a  fall 
introduction  to  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  English  language,  and  every  thing  of  any  import- 
ance embraced  in  English  Orthography.  The  terminations, 
suffixes  and  prefixes,  which  we  have  received  from  other  lan- 
guages, have  been  carefully  studied  and  applied.  More 
than  SEVEN  THOUSAND  select  words  have  been  analyzed, 
reconstructed  and  used  in  instances  to  express  our  thoughts. 
But  this  work  contains  only  part  of  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage— the  engrafted  words.  The  Anglo-Saxon  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  two  Hand-Books. 

As  we  gaze  back  upon  the  whole  course,  the  retrospect 
is  truly  pleasing.  Now,  our  language  appears  as  a  noble 
tree,  having  for  its  STOCK,  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  for  its 
ENGRAFT URES,  the  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek 
elements.  Again,  it  rises  as  a  stately  shaft,  having  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  for  its  base,  the  French  for  its 
shaft,  and  the  classic  elements  for  its  capital.  Again,  we 
look  upon  it,  and  it  appears  like  a  vast  elevation,  composed 
of  several  overlying  beds  or  layers  of  speech — the  Celtic, 
Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  Greek,  Anglo-Norman,  Latin, 
French,  Latin,  Greek  and  miscellaneous  elements. 
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As  such,  it  may  be  measured  and  its  magnitude  estimated. 
The  English,  language  has  swelled  to  the  number  of  EIGHTY 
THOUSAND  words.  These  are  divided  into  two  groups — the 
radical  and  derivative.  The  radical  words  amount  to  about 
TEN  THOUSAND.  From  these,  the  FIFTY  THOUSAND  deriva- 
tive words  have  been  formed  by  the  aid  of  some  TWO 
HUNDRED  suffixes  and  prefixes. 

The  proportion  of  each  of  the  elements  composing  our 
language  has  also  been  estimated,  and  has  some  interest 
for  us.  The  Anglo-Saxon  includes  some  TWENTY-THREE 
THOUSAND  words ;  the  Gothic,  FIVE  THOUSAND  ;  the  Celtic, 
FIVE  HUNDRED  ;  the  French,  THREE  THOUSAND  ;  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  FORTY  THOUSAND. 

The  whole  subject  may  now  be  presented  in  a  tabular 
view,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  history  and  elements  of 
our  language  may  be  readily  traced. 

A  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Name  of  the  English 
language  at  differ- 
ent periods. 

Dates. 

Monarchs. 

Name  of  the  Elements 

Propor- 
tion. 

CELTIC,     once     the 

B.C.        A.  D. 

From  the    first    settle- 

CELTIC. 

500 

language  of  Great 

1300  to  450. 

ment  of  England  by 

First  Latin  period. 

Britain. 

Celts  from  Gaul  to  the 

first  invasion  of  the 

A.  D. 

Anglo-Saxons. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

450  in  part 

From  the    first    Saxon 

to  1066. 

invasion  to  the  Nor- 

man Conquest. 

836  to  1066. 

From  the  death  of  Ec- 

ANGLO-SAXON.' 

23,000 

hert  to  the  Battle  of 

Second  Latin  period, 

Hastings  or  Norman 

836. 

ANGLO-DANisH.-The 

1017—1066. 

conquest. 
Canute. 

First  Greek  period. 
GOTHIC. 

5,000 

Anglo-Saxon  chan- 

ged by  the   Norse 

element. 

ANGLO-NORMAN 

1066—1216. 

From  the  Conquest  to 

NORMAN-FRENCH. 

the  death  of  John. 

OLD  ENGLISH. 

1216-1327. 

From  the  death  of  John 

Third  Latin  period. 

to  the  death  of  Ed- 

Second Greek  period. 

ward  II. 

FRENCH. 

3,000 

MIDDLE  ENGLISH. 

1327—1558. 

From  the  death  of  Ed- 

ward II.  to  the  death 

Fourth  Latin  period. 

MODERN  ENGLISH. 

1558  to  the 

of  Queen  Mary. 
From  Elizabeth  to  the 

Third  Greek  period. 
Miscellaneous. 

present. 

present  time. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

40,000 

13* 
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NATURAL  ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGRAFTED  WORDS. 


NATURAL  ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGRAFTED  WORDS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 


THE  study  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is  one  of 
interest.  It  is  the  study  of  English  words  in  their  origin. 

FIRST     STUDY. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY,  as  we  have  already  seen,  comes  from  two 
Greek  words,  and  means  the  true  account  of  a  word. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  etymology,  the  historic  and  the 
philosophic. 

Historic  etymology  gives  us  the  true  account  of  words, 
so  far  as  to  trace  them  to  their  root-forms  in  the  languages 
from  which  we  have  received  them.  Thus,  exult  comes  to 
us  from  the  Latin  language,  and  is  composed  of  two  words, 
which  mean  to  leap  up  or  out  of  oneself.  Grove  comes  to 
us  from  the  Gothic,  and  means  a  growing  cover. 

Philosophic  etymology  begins  where  historic  etymology 
ends.  It  gives  us  the  true  account  of  words  so  far  as  to 
trace  them  to  their  origin  in  nature  and  explain  it.  Thus, 
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candor  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word,  candeo,  to  glow  with 
a  clear  light,  as  a  red-hot  substance.  As  such  a  light 
enables  us  to  see  into  the  heated  substance,  so  openness  of 
character,  which  candor  represents,  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  heart. 

Part  of  the  subject  of  etymology  has  been  studied.  It 
remains  now  to  take  up  English  words,  and  explain  their 
origin  in  nature.  Thus,  sup  comes  to  us  from  the  German 
saufen,  and  rose  by  imitating  the  sound  made  in  sucking  up 
liquors. 

SECOND      STUDY. 

THE   SUBJECT   OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

THE  DESCENT  and  ORIGIN  of  words  form  the  subject  of 
etymology.  It  gives  an  account  of  these. 

In  seeking  the  origin  of  words,  we  seek  their  source  in 
nature.  They  arose  with  the  knowledge  of  things.  Thus, 
haft,  a  handle,  comes  from  the  hand,  and  is  that  which  is 
haved  or  held  by  the  hand.  It  arose  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  the  hand  as  that  which  holds  things. 

The  origin  of  the  spoken  word  is  the  chief  subject  of 
etymology.  The  written  word  is  only  a  sign  of  the  spoken 
word.  The  spoken  word  is  the  sign  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
its  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  our  BODILY  ORGANS,  the  SOUL 
or  the  WORLD. 

THIRD       STUDY. 

THE  OUTLINE  OP  ETYMOLOGY. 

THE  word  is  the  product  of  the  organ  of  speech.  The 
Saxons  called  it  word,  or  that  which  passes  from  the  lips ; 
and  the  Latins,  vox,  or  voice.  The  word,  speech,  comes  from 
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the  thrusting  out  of  the  lips  ;  and  language,  from  the  name 
of  the  tongue. 

This  is  the  first  point  in  the  study  of  etymology.  Words 
are  voice  shaped  by  the  organ  of  speech. 

But  this  organ  is  acted  upon  by  every  thing  without  us 
and  within  us.  It  is  aided  by  our  bodily  organs  and  the 
world.  Thus,  clap  is  supplied  by  the  hands.  So  are  the 
words,  grasp,  handle,  manual,  and  many  others.  Spirit  has 
its  origin  in  our  breath ;  and  hard,  soft  and  substance,  in  the 
action  of  our  muscles,  giving  us  the  sense  of  resistance. 

This  is  the  second  point  in  the  study  of  etymology. 
Words  are  supplied  from  the  bodily  organs  and  the  world. 

But  words  have  a  deeper  source  than  the  organ  of 
speech,  or  any  thing  that  acts  upon  it.  The  word,  ecstasy, 
for  instance,  means  to  stand  out  of  oneself,  and  refers  to  the 
force  of  joy  in  causing  the  soul  to  leap,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  body. 

This  is  the  third  point  in  the  study  of  etymology. 
Words,  whether  supplied  by  the  bodily  organs  and  the  world, 
or  shaped  by  the  organ  of  speech,  are  the  audible  soul. 

FOUETH      STUDY. 

WOEDS   GROUPED   ACCORDING  TO   THEIR   ETYMOLOGY. 

WORDS,  like  things,  are  known  in  certain  organs  of  the 
body.  We  refer,  for  instance,  the  words,  see,  seek  and  glance, 
to  the  eye ;  smooth  and  even,  to  the  touch ;  grasp,  grip,  grope 
and  grapple,  to  the  hand ;  and  hard,  firm,  strong,  to  muscular 
action. 

Words  are  also  known''  in  the  action  of  things  upon  our 
bodily  organs.  Water  is  that  which  flows,  smith  is  one  who 
smites,  and  house  is  that  which  covers  us. 
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These  things  being  so,  we  naturally  group  words  under 
the  organs  of  the  body  and  the  objects  in  nature  from 
which  they  have  their  origin, 

This  is  the  fourth  point  in  the  study  of  etymology. 
Words  are  grouped  under  the  bodily  organs  and  things  in 
nature  from  which  they  spring. 

The  words  in  these  groups  are  chiefly  arranged  under 
Latin  and  Greek  radicals.  The  words,  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  French,  were  mostly  received  by  them 
from  the  classic  languages.  In  historic  etymology,  we  refer 
them  to  the  French :  in  philosophic  etymology,  we  refer  them 
to  their  primary  source. 

The  Gothic  roots  are  sparingly  given.  The  fewness  of 
their  derivatives  and  the  simplicity  of  their  forms  make  it 
unnecessary  to  occupy  the  large  space  which  they  would 
fill  on  our  present  plan. 

CHAPTER     II. 
STUDIES   IN   ETYMOLOGY. 

THE  studies  before  us  relate  chiefly  to  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  We  propose  to  trace  these  words  through 
their  original  languages  to  their  origin  in  nature. 

FIFTH     STUDY. 

THE  STUDIES. 

THE  studies  consist  of  groups  of  words  arranged  under 
the  organ  or  source  from  which  they  arose.  Thus,  the 
words,  hand,  handle,  haft,  grasp,  manual,  and  many  others, 
are  grouped  under  the  hand,  because  this  organ  gave  rise 
to  them. 
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The  radical  words  are  given  in  the  original  languages. 
Their  native  forms  agree  best  with  their  first  meaning,  and 
guide  us  in  seeking  their  etymology. 

The  derivative  words  follow  the  radical.  The  radical, 
unless  it  is  a  whole  word,  is  marked  by  italics.  This  will 
enable  the  pupil  at  once  to  see  the  stock  and  its  engraftures. 
Thus,  the  radical  word,  domus,  a  house,  appears  in  its  de- 
rivative, domestic,  as  dom. 

SIXTH     STUDY. 

A   PREP  ABED    STUDY. 

THE  pupil  is  now  ready  to  enter  upon  the  course  of 
studies  in  etymology.  He  is  prepared  for  his  work  by  the 
instructions  which  he  received  on  the  materials  of  English 
orthography,  and  his  own  studies  in  applying  these  mate- 
rials in  forming  the  words  of  his  language.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  analysis  of  English  words. 

Five  things  demand  attention  in  each  study. 

1.  The  organ  or  source  from  which  the  words  arose  is  to 
be  noticed.    Thus,  dome,  domicile,  domestic,  and  some  others, 
come  from  domus,  a  house. 

2.  The/orm  .and  pronunciation  of  the  radical  word  in  its 
original  language  are  to  be  marked.     Thus,  do'mus,  the 
Latin  root  for  dome. 

3.  The  radical  word  is  to  be  traced  in  its  derivatives. 
Thus,  the  radical  word,  o&'des,  a  building  or  house,  appears 
as  edi  in  edify. 

4.  The  derivative  words  are  to  be  analyzed  and  resolved 
into  their  various  parts.     Thus,  edify  is  composed  of  cedes, 
a  house,  andjfco,  to  make. 

5.  The  derivative  words  are  to  be  defined,  and  referred  to 
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the  subjects  to  which  they  now  belong.     Thus,  edify  is  to 
build  up  the  mind  in  knowledge,  and-  belongs  to  teachers. 

The  pupil,  who  pursues  the  studies  in  this  way,  will 
soon  become  familiar  with  English  Etymology. 

CHAPTER    III. 
HOME. 

The  word,  home,  is  from  the  Saxon  Aam,  and  means  a 
cover.    It  arose  from  nature.    Groves  and  caves  suggested  it 

SEVENTH      STUDY. 

HOUSE. 

THE  word,  house,  is  from  the  Saxon  hus,  a  covering.    Its 
origin  is  the  same  as  home. 

LATIN. 

DO'MTS,  a  house  or  home. 

Dome,  domestic,  (domesticate,  domicile. 
.^E'DES,  (cedis,)  a  house  or  building. 

Edifice,  edUe,  edify,  unifying. 
PORTA,  an  entrance  or  passage.    French,  port ;  Latin,  porta. 

Port,  porte,  port&l,  porter,  portress,  portico,  port-hole. 
CLAU'DO,  (clau'sum,)  to  shut  or  close.   The  primary  sense  is  to  close  and  fasten, 

Close,  clause,  cloister,  closet,  conclude,  disclose,  inclose,  exclude,  foreclose, 
include,  preclude,  recluse,  seclude,  unclose. 


OI'KOS,  (ofcof,)  a  house  or  dwelling. 

Diocese,  pan'*/*,  paroc/iial,  churcA,  oecumenical. 

EIGHTH     STUDY. 

GROUPS    OP   HOUSES. 

THE  village  and  city  arose  from  the  wants  of  human 
nature. 
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LATIN. 

VILLA,  a  country  seat. 

Villa,  ville,  village,  villain. 
PAGUS,  a  village  or  canton. 

Pagan,  paganism,  painim. 
Cms,  a  citizen  ;  CIVITAS,  a  city.     French,  cit& 

City,  civic,  civi^uncivil,  citizen,  exilian,  civilize,  civilization. 


Po'us,  (rtotof,)  a  city. 

Police,  politic,  politics,  polity,  metropolis,  impolitic. 


NINTH     STUDY. 

FURNITURE. 

FURNITURE  arose  from  bodily  wants  and  the  principle  of 
taste. 

FRENCH. 

FOURNIE,  to  put  on.    FovRniture,  that  which  is  put  on  ;  appendages  ot  a 
house, 
^wrmture,  furnish,  furnisher,  unfurnished. 

TENTH     STUDY. 

THE  FAMILY. 

THE  family  arose  from  the  nature  of  man. 


G-IG'NO,  (genitum,)  to  bring  forth.     Genus,  (generis,)  a  race  or  family. 

Genial,  congenial,  primo^reraal,  progeny,  impre<jw,  impregnate,  progenitor, 
generate,  gender,  generic,  engender,  generous,  genius,  genteel,  gentle,  gentry, 
genuine,  ingenious,  in^muous,  ingrenuity,  regenerated. 
FAMIL'IA,  originally  one  who  serves ;  now  a  family  or  household. 
Family,  famili&r,  familiarity,  familiarize. 
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PA'TER,  (patris,)  a  father  ;  one  who  feeds. 

Paternal,   paternity,    patrimony,  patriot,  patriarch,  patron,  patristic, 
patronage,  patrician,  compatriot,  expatriate,  pattern,  parricide,  patronymic, 
Jupiter. 
MATER,  (matris,)  a  mother. 

Maternal,  matron,  matricide,  maternity,  ma/riculate,  matrimony,  metro- 
polis. 
FRATER,  (fratris,)  a  brother;  one  of  the  brood  or  offspring. 

jFVaternal,  fraternity,  fratricide,  fraternize,  friar. 
PARIO,  (partum,)  to  bring  forth. 

Parent,  oviparous,  uniparous,  viviparous. 
NASOOR,  (natus,)  to  be  born  ;  to  spring,  as  a  plant. 

Nascent,  nature,  natal,  nation,  cognate,  natural,  connatural,  naturalize, 
preternatural,  supernatural,  unnatural,  innate,  native,  national,  subnascent, 
naturalist,  nativity. 

GREEK. 

PHUO,  (^vw,)  phusis,  (<|>v<Jir>)  to  be  born,  or  come  into  being. 

Physic,  physics,  physical,  metaphysics,  physiology,  physiognomy. 
GENNA'O,  (y£wa«,)  to  bring  forth.     Geneo,  (yma,)  birth,  origin. 

Genesis,  genealogy. 

ELEVENTH      STUDY. 

SERVANTS   AND   MASTERS. 

GRADES  in  society  have  sprung  from  war. 


DO'MO,  (dom'itum,)  to  subdue,  or  tame.     It  arose  from  hunting. 

Dominant,  indomitable,  daunt,  undaunted. 
DOM'INUS,  a  master;  one  who  tames  and  brings  into  a  state  of  subjection. 

Dominion,  domain,  domineer,  predominate,  demesne,  dominical. 
SKR'VIO,  (servitum,)  to  keep ;  to  attend  at  command. 

Serve,  serf,  *?n>ile,  wrvttude,  sub  wry*,  deserve,  sergeant 
SER'TO,  to  watch  or  keep. 

/Servant,  observe,  conserve,  preserve,  reserve,  conservative,    subservient, 
reservoir. 
LI'GO,  (liga'tum,)  to  bind. 

Xi^'ament,  %ature,  teague,  Jiable,  liege,  allegiance,  oblige,   obligate, 
religion,  ally,  alloy,  di&oblige. 
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LI'BEK,  free.    It  comes  from  the  stripping  of  bark  from  trees,  and  was  after- 
wards applied  to  animals  and  men. 

Liberal,  liberty,  liberate,  deliver,  illiberal,  libertine. 


TWELFTH      STUDY. 

FOOD. 

FOOD  is  from  the  Saxon  fod,  which,  comes  from  fedan,  to 
feed. 

LATIN. 

A'LO,  (al'itum,)  to  feed  or  nourish. 

Aliment,  alimentary,  alimony,  almoner. 
BIBO,  (bibitum,)  to  drink  by  sucking. 

JSibber,  imbibe,  imbibition,  bibacious,  beverage. 

GLUTIO,  (glutitum,)  to  swallow.    It  comes  from  crowding  food  greedily  into 
the  mouth. 

Glut,  glutton,  deglutition. 
PO'TO,  (pota'tum  or  po'tum,)  to  drink  a  draught — a  set  measure. 

.Potion,  potation,  pota\Ae,  poison. 
SA'TIS,  enough.     It  comes  from  crowding  so  as  to  fill. 

Sate,  senate,  safety,  saturate,  satisfy,  dissatisfy,  insa&able,  instate. 
CO'QTJO,  (coctum,)  to  cook  food  by  boiling. 

Cook,  coction,  coke,  concoct,  decoction,  loiscuit,  precocious. 
FEE'VEO,  to  grow  hot ;  to  boil,  as  water. 

Fervent,  fervor,  fervid,  effervesce,  effervescence. 
VO'RO,  to  feed  greedily. 

Devour,  voracious,  voracity,  carnivorous,  omnivorous. 


SI'TOS,  (tft-r'of,)  corn,  and  then  food. 

Parasite,  parasita'cal. 
PHAGO,  ($ay«,)  to  eat. 

(Esophagns,  sarcophagus, 
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THIRTEENTH     STUDY. 

CLOTHING. 

CLOTHING  is  from  the  Saxon  dath,  and  is  a  covering  for 
the  body.  The  garments  of  the  body  supply  us  with  ideas 
of  virtues  which  clothe  the  mind. 

LATDf. 

VES'TIS,  a  covering  or  garment. 

Vest,  invest,  vestmeni,  vesture,  vestry,  divest,  investiture. 
PAL'LIUM,  a  cloak  of  state. 

Pall,  palli&te,  palliation. 
VE'LO,  to  cover  or  conceal.     Velum,  a  cover. 

Vail,  reveal,  revealed,  unrewa/ed,  unveil,  develop,  envelope,  revel&tion. 
TKG'O,  (tec'tum,)  to  cover;  to  throw  over  to  conceal. 

Tegument,  inurnment,  detect,  protect,  unprotected. 

OB'NO,  (orna'tum,)  to  deck  or  embellish.    Its  primary  sense  is  to  put  on 
and  finish. 

Ornament,  ornate,  adorn,  re-adorn,  unadorned,  ornamental,  suborn, 
DE'OEO,  (decetum,)  to  become  or  befit.    The  primary  sense  is  to  stretch  so 
as  to  fit 

Decent,  indecent,  decency,  oVcorate,  decoroua,  indecorum, 

CHAPTER    IV. 
MAN. 

WORDS,  like  things,  are  known  and  explained  in  man. 

FOURTEENTH      STUDY. 

MAN. 

THE  word,  MAN,  is  from  the  Saxon  man,  mankind,  man, 
husband,  vassal  or  any  one.  It  unites  the  notion  of  strength 
with  that  of  shape  or  image.  So  the  Q-othic  magn  and  the 
Latin  vir.  It  arose  out  of  muscular  action. 
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LATIN. 

VIE,  a  man.     It  is  allied  with  vis,  and  means  strength. 

Firile,  virago,  triumvir,  decemviri. 
HOMO,  a  man.     Its  original  sense  is  form  or  species — mankind. 

.ZZbwicide,  homage,  human,  inhuman,  superAwman,  humane,  humanity. 
FEM'INA,  a  woman,  a  female.     Its  original  sense  is  the  same  as  the  Saxon, 
wifman,  the  source  of  man. 

.Female,  feminine,  effeminate. 


ANTHRO'POS,  (av0pwrto$,)  a  man.     It  is  composed  of  two  words,  meaning 
erect  countenance. 

Anthropology,  misanthrope,  philanthropist,  misanthropy,  -philanthropy, 
anthropophagi. 
GU'NE,  (yin/jf,)  a  woman,  a  female. 

Gynarchy,  gynaecian,  gynaeoeracy,  misogynist. 


FIFTEENTH      STUDY. 
THE  BODY. 

THE  word,  BODY,  is  from  the  Saxon  bodig,  and  means  that 
which  is  firm.  The  body  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
soul  and  the  world  are  apprehended,  and  is  known  in  the 
sense  or  feeling  of  stability. 

LATIN. 

COR'PUS,  (cor'poris,)  a  body ;  that  which  is  compact  and  firm. 

Corporal,  corporate,  incorporate,  corpwscle,  corporeal,  corpwlent,  corpu- 
lence, corpse,  corps. 
ARTUS,  or  artic'ulus,  a  joint  or  jointure.  • 

^.r^cle,  articular,  articulate,  inarticulate. 
OB,  (os'sis,)  a  bone. 

Osseous,  ossify,  ossicle,  ossific. 
CA'RO,  (car'nis,)  flesh. 

Carnal,  carnage,  carrion,  charnel,  carcass,  carnivorous,  carwation,  carwe- 
lian,  incarnation. 
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Vi'vo,  (vic'tum,)  to  live.     Its  sense  unites  motion  and  breathing. 

Vital,  revive,  survive,  viand,  victuals,  convivial,  vivacity,  vivid,  vivify. 
SALUS,  (salu'tis,)  health.     The  primary  sense  is  whole  or  sound     It  comes 
from  the  feeling  of  strength. 

Salut&ry,  salute,  salubrious,  insalubrious,  safe,  salvation,  salvage,  save, 
savior. 

SANUS,  sound,  whole.     It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  tone,  a  clear  ringing 
sound. 

Sane,  insane,  insanity,  sanative,  sound. 
CUBO,  or  cumbo,  to  lie  down.     The  primary  sense  is  to  stretch  out  for  rest. 

Cumbeni,   incwm&ent,   succumb,    superincumbent,    mediation,   incwius, 
cumber,  covey. 
CLINO,  to  incline.     The  primary  sense  is  bending,  as  the  body. 

Incline,  decline,  recline,  declivity,  acclivity,  clinical,  inclined,  declinable. 
MA'LUS,  bad  or  evil.     The  primary  meaning  is  soft,  and  comes  from  the  feel- 
ing of  weakness. 

Jfalady,  malice,  malign,  malediction,  malefactor,  malignity,  malicious, 
malevolent,  maltreat,  malapert,  malcontent 
FK'BRIS,  a  fever ;  a  warm  motion  like  boiling  water. 

fever,  febrile,  febrinc,  febrifuge. 
SANGUIS,  (san'guinis,)  blood. 

Sanguine,  sanguinary,  ensanguine,  consanguinity,  cousin! 

% 

GREEK. 

OS'TEON,  (ootsov,)  a  bone. 

Osteology,  periosteum. 
SABX,  (<rapt,  tfapxof,)  flesh. 

Narcotic,  sarcasm,  sarcophagus. 
NEUHON,  (vavpov,)  a  cord,  a  nerve. 

Neuralgia,  neurology,  enerv&ie. 
RAIMA,  (oU/to,)  blood. 

hemorrhage,  Amorrhoids,  emerods. 


SIXTEENTH     STUDY. 

THE  HEAD. 

THE  word,  head,  is  from  the  Saxon  heafod,  and  is  that 
which  is  heaved — the  top. 
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LATIN. 

CAPUT,  (cap'itis,)  the  head.     Its  original  meaning  is  end  or  top,  and  comes 
from  lifting  or  shooting  up. 

Capita},  capitulate,  cape,  chapter,  occiput,  sinciput,  decapitate,  recapit- 
ulate, precipice,  precipitate,  captain. 
FRONS,  (frontis,)  forehead.     Its  primary  sense  is  shooting  forward,  or  facing. 

Front,  frontlet,  affront,  confront,  frontispiece,  effrontery. 
FA'CIES,  a  face. 

Face,  deface,  efface,  surface,  superficial. 

CORO'NA,  a  crown  or  circlet.     It  has  the  primary  sense  of  a  rounding  top  or 
head. 

Grown,  coronet,  coronal,  coronation,  corolla. 
VER'TO,  (versum,)  to  turn.    It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  face  or  front. 

Advert,  avert,  versed,  versatile,  advertise,  animadvert,  controvert,  convert, 
divert,  evert,  divorce,  pervert,  inadvertent,  invert,  revert,  subvert,  traverse, 
unconverted,  universe,  adverse,  diversion,  verse. 

RIDEO,  (ri'sum,)  to  laugh.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  wrinkling  and  lift- 
ing up  the  features. 

J2mble,  deride,  ridicule,  derision,  irrision. 
DENS,  (den'tis,)  a  tooth  or  point. 

Dental,  dent,  dentist,  indent,  trident,  denticulated,  indenture,  dentifrice. 

GREEK. 

KEANION,  (xpaWov,)  the  skull. 

Cranium,  pericramww,  cramology. 
OD'ONS,  (ooovf,)  a  tooth  or  shoot.  • 

Odontalgia,  odontalgic. 

SEVENTEENTH      STUDY. 

THE    CHEST. 

THE  word,  chest,  is  from  the  Saxon  cyst,  and  means  a 
trunk. 

LATIN. 

COE,  (cor'dis,)  the  heart.     The  primary  sense  seems  to  be  firm  or  strong. 

Core,  cordi&l,  cordiality,  eowrage,  discorc?,  record,  coucorc?,  concordance. 
HALO,  to  breathe.     The  primary  sense  is  sending  forth  vapor,  and  comes 
from  breath. 

Inhale,  exhale,  expectation, 
14 
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SPIRO,  to  breathe.    The  original  sense  is  to  throw  or  drive,  as  the  breath. 

Spirit,  spiritu&l,  respire,  transpire,  expire,  conspire,  inspire,  inspiration, 
inspirit,  aspire,  aspirant,  aspiration. 
ANIMUS,  or  anima,  the  life  or  soul     The  primary  sense  is  breath. 

Anim&te,  animal,  inanimate,  animalcule,  afiimation,  animadvert,  magna- 
nimity, reanimate,  unanimous,  equanimity,  pusillanimity,  animosity. 
COSTA,  a  rib  or  side.     The  original  sense  is  limit  arising  from  extending. 
Costal,  intercostal,  coos*,  accost 


KARDIA,  (xapfifc'ct,)  the  heart — firm. 

Cardiac,  pericardium. 
GASTEB,  (yaaf^p,)  the  belly. 

Gastric,  hypogastric. 
CHOLE,  (#0X17,)  bile,  anger. 

Colic,  cholera,  choler,  choleric,  melancholy. 
PNEO,  (rii/sco,)  to  breathe.     Pneuma,  (rtvtiJ/ua,)  a  breath  ;  also  spirit. 

Pneumatic,  ^newmatics,  dyspncea,  jonewmonia. 

EIGHTEENTH     STUDY. 

THE   HANDS. 

THE  word,  hand,  is  from  the  Saxon  ^an<#,-and  is  that 
which  is  stretched  out  and  takes. 

LATIN. 

MA'NUS,  the  hand. 

-ifanwal,   manufacture,  manwscript,  manacle,  manipulate,  emancipate, 
manage,  amanuensis,  manure,  manoeuvre,  maintain. 
AR'MUS,  an  arm.     Anna,  arms,  weapons. 

Arm,  disarm,  army,  armistice,  armor,  armory,  armament 
NUL'LUS,  none ;  void,  of  no  effect 

Nullify,  annu/,  nullity. 
Dio'rrus,  a  finger.     Originally  it  meant  a  shoot. 

Digit  digit&lis,  digit&ted. 
DEX'TER,  pertaining  to  the  right  hand ;  fit  and  prompt  in  use. 

Dexterous,  dexterity,  ambidexter. 
SIMS'TEB,  pertaining  to  the  left  hand ;  weak  and  unused. 

Sinister. 
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PUG'NUS,  the  fist ;  that  which  is  thick  or  pressed  together. 

Pugnacious,  ^w^rilist,  repugnance,  expugn,  impugn,  oppugn. 
PLAU'DO,  (plau'sum,)  to  clap;  to  praise  by  clapping. 

Plaudit,  plausible,  applaud,  applause,  explode,  explosive. 
PREHEN'DO,  (prehen'sum,)  to  seize  by  stretching  out  the  hand. 

Apprehend,  reprehend,  reprehensible,  comprehend,  incomprehensible. 
TEN'EO,  (ten'tum,)  to  hold.     The  primary  sense  is  to  keep  by  straining. 

Tenable,  tendril,  tenement,  tenant,  tenet,  tenure,  abstain,  appertain,  con- 
tain,  content,  continue,  countenance,   detain,   entertain,  obtain,  pertain, 
retain,  sustain,  tenon,  tenor,  commence,  pertinent,  lieutenant. 
SU'MO,  (sump'tum,)  to  take.     The  primary  sense  is  to  take  up  with  the  hand. 
Assume,  consume,  assumption,  presume,  resume,  unasswwing,  consumption, 
consumed,  sumptuous,. 

FEN'DO,  (fensum,)  to  strike.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  falling  on  or 
thrusting  against. 

Fence,  defense,  defend,  fend,  offend,  offense,  offensive,  defendant. 
U'TOR,  (u'sus,)  to  use.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  taking  with  the  hand. 

Use,   abuse,  disuse,  misuse,  useful,  usual,  peruse,  usage,  utensil,  usury, 
utility. 
JACIO,  (jac'tum,)  to  throw.     The  primary  sense  is  driving  or  urging. 

Abject,  deject,  eject,  inject,  jet,  object,  project,  reject,  subject,  conjecture, 
ejaculate,  interjection,  adjective,  projectile. 

HABEO,  (hab'itum,)  to  have.    The  primary  sense  is  obtaining,  and  then  hold- 
ing. 

Have,  habit,  inhabit,  prohibit,  exhibit,  uninAafiitfable,  habitation. 
CAPIO,  (captum,)  to  take.    The  primary  sense  is  to  take  up  with  the  hand. 

Capable,  caption,  accept,  anticipate,  perception,  conceive,  perceive,  deceive, 
except,  emancipate,  incapable,  inception,  incipient,  susceptible,  intercept, 
misconceive,  municipal,  occupy,  participate,  precept,  preconceive,  prince, 
principal,  captive,  capacity,  and  others. 
RAPIO,  (raptum,)  to  snatch. 

Ravisb.,  rapine,  rape,  rapacious,  rapid,  rapture,  abruption,  rapt,  enrapture. 
TOUQUEO,  (tortum,)  to  twist. 

Distort,  tort,  retort,  extort,  torture,  contort,  torment,  extortion. 


CHEIB,  (#£ip,)  the  hand. 

(7Airography,  c/iirurgeon. 
BALLO,  (jSaMio,)  to  cast  or  throw  with  the  hand. 

-Banister,  hyper&ote,  parable,  problem,  symbol,  emblem. 
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NINETEENTH      STUDY 

THE   FEET. 

THE  woid,foot,  comes  from  the  Saxon  fot,  and  means 
something  set  or  placed. 

LATIN. 

PES,  (pe'dis,)  a  foot     It  means  originally  that  which  is  spread  or  put  out 

Ped&\ pedestal,  pedestrian,  Itiped,  pedlar, peddle, pedigree,  impede,  expedi- 
ent, impediment,  inexpedient,  quadruped! 

AMBULO,  (ambulatum,)  to  walk.     It  is  composed  of  am  and  aller,  perhaps 
from  ballo,  to  go  or  throw  about 

Amble,  perambulate,  ambulatory,  ambulate,  preamble. 
GRA'DIOR,  (gres'sus,)  to  take  steps.     Its  primary  sense  is  a  reach  of  the  foot. 

Grade,  gradual,  degrade,  Aggress,  digress,  ingress,  egress,  pedigree,  pro- 
gress,  regrade,  transgress,  congress,  graduate,  degree,  retrograde. 
SALIO,  (sal'tuin,)  to  leap.     The  primary  sense  is  to  spring  up  or  shoot  for- 
ward. 

Salient,  folly,  assail,  exult,  insult,  result,  assailant,  assault,  salmon. 
VESTIG'IUM,  a  footstep.     It  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  tread. 

Vestige,  vestibule,  investigate. 

VI'A,  a  way.     It  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  go,  and  is  the  path  which 
we  go. 

Deviate,  obviate,  obvious,  previous,  pervious,  trivial,  viaduct,  impervious. 
SUK'GO,  (surrec'tum,)  to  rise.     The  primary  sense  is  to  lift  oneself  up. 

Insurgent,  insurrection,  resurrection,  surge,  surgeless. 
SK'TO,  or  BTO,  (statum,)  to  stand.     The  primary  sense  is  to  set  or  place. 

State,  station,  assist,  co-exist,  consist,  statue,  consistory,  desist,  exist,  ar- 
rest, consistent,  insist,  irresistible,  per«X  resist,  subsist,  distant,  instate, 
interafice,  subrtilute,  substance,  supervision. 


Pous,  (ttovs,  xo«6f)  a  foot    The  primary  sense  is  that  which  is  *et. 

Antipodes,  tripod,  polypus. 

STASIS,  (<rf  cwrtf,)  a  standing.    The  primary  sense  is  fixed  firmly  on  the 
feet  or  basis. 

Apostasy,  ecstasy,  hypo  stasis,  system,  hydrostatics. 
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TWENTIETH      STUDY. 

THE   ORGAN   OF   SPEECH. 

THE  word,  speech,  is  from  the  Saxon  spcecan,  and  origi 
nally  meant  to  thrust  out. 

LATIN. 

Lm'ouA,  the  tongue ;  ^language.     The  primary  sense  is  to  extend  and  join. 

Linguist,  language,  lingual. 

Vo'oo,  (voca'tum,)  to  call.     The  original  sense  is  to  drive  out  voice  or  sound. 
Focal,  vocation,  revoke,  provoke,  advocate,  convocation,  invocation,  irre- 
vocable, equivocal,  equivocate,  vocabulary,  voice,  vouch. 
FA'RL,  (fa'tus,)  to  speak.     The  primary  sense  is  to  bear  and  place  or  fix. 

Fate,  fatal,  af/able,  ineffable,  in/ant,  in/an cy,  preface,  in/antry,/able)t/?b. 
CLA'MO,  (clama'tum,)  to  cry  out.     The  primary  sense  is  to  make  a  loud  noise. 
Clamor,  clamorous,  claim,  claimant,  disclaim,  exclaim,  proclaim,  reclaim, 
acclaim,  declaim,  proclamation. 

PLO'RO,  (plora'tum,)  to  wail.     The  primary  sense  is  to  strain  the  voice  in  be- 
wailing. 

Deplore,  explore,  implore,  deplorable,  unexplored. 
Di'co,  (dic'tum,)  to  say.     The  primary  sense  is  to  fix  or  settle. 

Diction,  dictionary,  dictate,  indict,  dictator,  addict,  bened^ion,  edict,  in- 
dite,  predict,  verdict,  predicate,  malediction,  contradiction. 


GLOTTIS,  glossa,  (y^wf-r'a  or  yX,w<7<7a,)  the  tongue;  language.  Its  primary  sense 
unites  the  ideas  of  extending  and  smoothing. 

Glottis,  epiglottis,  polyglot,  glossary,  glossology. 
PHEMI,  ($17^1,)  to  tell.     The  original  sense  is  pushing  out,  as  the  lips. 

Prophet,  prophetic,  prophesy,  blaspheme. 

PHRA'ZO,  Ofpo^w,)  to  relate.    The  primary  sense  is  that  of  leading  out  the 
voice. 

Phrase,  paraphrase,  periphrasis,  periphrastic. 

LEX'IS,  (a,6t*o,)  a  word.     It  comes  from  the  root,  lego,  to  speak,  or  draw 
out  connectedly. 

Lexicon,  lexicography. 
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LOGOS,  (Xoyoj,)  speech,  reason.     Its  primary  sense  is  to  connect  and  draw 
out,  as  the  voice. 

Logic,  dia/o^rue,  philology,  apology,  &n&logy,  c&t&logue,  apo^ue,  deea- 
logue,  eulogy. 

EP'OS,  (**oj,)  a  speech,  a  poem.     It  comes  from  irta,  to  speak  or  thrust  out 
the  lips. 

Epic,  ortho£py. 

TWENTY-FIRST      STUDY. 
MUSCULAR  ACTION. 

ACTION  is  from  the  Latin  root,  ago,  to  drive  or  move. 
The  action  of  the  muscles  in  moving  the  bodily  organs 
makes  us  acquainted  with  all  other  actions.  The  Saxons 
formed  nearly  all  their  verbs  by  placing  the  verbs,  gan, 
agan  and  anan,  meaning  to  MOVE,  TAKE  TO  or  GIVE  FROM 
ONESELF,  to  the  names  of  things.  These  three  kinds  of 
action,  arising  out  of  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  are  the 
source  of  all  others.  They  are  modified  by  the  hands,  feet 
and  the  other  bodily  organs. 


MO'TEO,  (mo'tum,)  to  move.     The  primary  sense  is  to  shove  or  urge  out. 

Move,  motion,  remove,  unmoved,  movable,  motive,  emotion,  promote,  re- 
mote, commotion,  movement,  mob. 
A'oo,  (ac'tum,)  to  do.    The  primary  sense  is  to  drive  or  put  in  motion. 

Act,  actor,  agent,  action,  activity,  cogent,  a$rile,  agitate,  exigent,  prodigal 
enac^  counteract,  overact,  reacf,  reenac£,  transact,  manage,  damage,  actual. 
E'o,  (i'tum,)  to  go.     The  primary  sense  is  to  move  or  pass  away. 

Ambient,  exit,  initial,  transient,  issue,  ambitious,  perisA,  iterate,  itine- 
rant, obiluary,  sedition,  transit,  transitive. 
VA'DO,  (va'sum,)  to  go  forth.     The  primary  sense  is  moving  forcibly. 

Evade,  invade,  evasion,  pervade,  wade. 
TENDO,  (ton'sum,  or  ten'tum,)  to  stretch;  to  go  forward,  or  obtain. 

Tend,  Attend,  contend,  distend,  attention,  extend^  extend,  intend^  intend,  in- 
ten*?,  porten^  pretend,  pretense,  subtend,  superintend^  tense,  tension,  tent, 
tendon. 
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YE'NIO,  (ven'tum,)  to  come.    The  primary  sense  is  to  fall  upon  or  happen 
in  going,  to  obtain. 

Convene,  convent,  covenant,  event,  invent,  prevent,  circumvent,  advent,  ad- 
venture, venture,  avenue,  contravene,  intervene,  revenue,  supervene,  eventual. 
Do,  (da'tum,)  to  give.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  yielding  up. 

Donor,  donation,  pardon,  date,  add,  condition,  edit,  misdate,  render,  subdue, 

tradition,  surrender,  traitor,  editor. 

VA'LEO,  to  be  strong.     The  primary  sense  is  to  strain  so  as  to  reach  a  point. 
Valid.,  valor,  value,  valiant,  avail,  convalescent,  preva«7,  countervail, 
prevalent,  invalid,  equivalent. 
POS'STJM,  to  be  able.    The  primary  sense  is  that  of  strength,  from  straining. 

Possible,  impossible,  jawissant. 
PO'TENS,  (potentis,)  power.     The  primary  sense  is  strong  in  body. 

Potent,  impotent,  omnipotent,  potential,  plenipotentiary. 
AR'CEO,  to  hinder,  restrain. 

Coerce,  exercise,  unexercised. 

CE'DO,  (cessum,)  to  yield.     The  primary  sense  is  to  fall  back  from  a  position. 
Cede,  cease,  cession,  abscess,  accede,  ancestor,  concede,  decease,  exceed,  ex- 
cess, accessible,  intercede,  precede,  proceed,  secede,  succeed,  process,  success, 
recess,  predecessor,  precedence. 
CUR'RO,  (cur'sum,)  to  run.    The  primary  sense  is  to  rush  forward. 

Current,  cursory,  corsair,  course,  concwr,  concowrse,  discourse,  discwssion, 
excwrsion,  incur,  occur,  recourse,  recur,  succor,  currency,  career,  precursor, 
incwrsion. 
Duco,  (ductum,)  to  lead.     The  primary  sense  is  to  drato  out,  or  draw. 

Duct,  duke,  adduce,  conduce,  deduce,  educe,  indwce,   introduce,  conduct, 
misconduct,  produce,  reduce,  seduce,  traduce,  educate,  deduct^  deduction,  in- 
ducement, jndwctive,  education. 
DUEUS,  hard.    The  primary  sense  is  firm  or  resisting. 
Dwrable,  durance,  endure,  obdurate,  indurated. 
AES,  (ar'tis,)  art,  skill.     The  primary  sense  is  strength,  and  arose  from  effort 

Art,  artist,  artisan,  artful,  artiess,  inert,  artifice. 
GERO,  (gestum,)  to  carry. 

Gesture,  gest,  gestation,  congestion,  digest,  indigestion,  belligerent,  sug- 
ges1,  register. 
MANEO,  (mansum,)  to  stay. 

Mansion,  manse,  immanent,  permanent,  remain,  remnant. 
QUIES,  (quietis,)  rest. 

Quiet,  acquiesce,  disquiet,  coy,  requiem,  unquiet. 
TRUDO,  (trusum,)  to  thrust;  to  push. 

Abstfrwse,  detrude,  intrude,  obtrude,  protrude,  retrude,  unobtrusive. 
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FIK'MUS,   strong.    The  primary  sense  is  that  which  is  hard  and  resists 
pressure. 

Firm,  affirm,  confirm,  infirm,  unfirm,  fi rmament,  infirmity. 
RI'OEO,  to  be  stiff.     The  primary  sense  is  stiff  by  extending. 

Rigid,  rtgridity,  ri^or. 
RO'BUR,  strength.     The  primary  sense  is  firm  resistance. 

Robust,  corroborate. 
SOLI'DUS,  solid.     The  primary  sense  is^nw  by  pressure. 

Solid,  solidity,  consolidate,  solder,  solidify. 

CA'VEO,  (cautum,)  to  beware.     The  primary  sense  is  to  yield,  and  then  draw 
back. 

Caution,  incautious,  precaution. 
AB'GUO,  to  argue.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  straining  or  driving. 

Argue,  unargrued,  argument,  argumentative. 
FAL'LO,  (fal'sum,)  to  deceive.     The  primary  sense  is  to  fail  or  give  way. 

Fail,    false,  fallacious,  falter,  fault,  default,  fallible,  fallacy,  falsify, 
infallible. 

PA'TIOB,  (patiens,  passus,)  to  suffer.    The  primary  sense  is  holding  out  under 
pressure. 

Patien^  patience,  passion,  passionate,  compassionate,  impassioned,  pavt- 
ive,  impassive,  passible,  impassible. 

CAU'SA,  cause.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  urging  or  driving. 
Cause,  accuse,  excuse,  causation,  unaccused. 


A'oo,  (ayw,)  to  lead.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  urging,  and  then  leading. 

Dema<70<jrue,  peda^rogrue,  stratagem,  synagogue. 
DU'NAMIS,  (o"vva/uf,)  power.     The  primary  sense  is  strength. 

Dynamics,  dynasty. 
Dus,  (fivj,)  bad.    The  primary  sense  is  that  of  resistance  or  straining. 

Dyspepsia,  dysentery,  dysphony. 

PBASSO,  (rtpaa au,)  to  do  or  make.  .  The  primary  sense  is  using  or  putting 
forth  strength. 

Practice,  practical,  practicable,  impracticable,  praxis,  pragmatical. 
SPAO,  ((Trfow,)  to  draw.     The  primary  sense  is  stretching  or  pulling. 

Spasm,  spasmodic,  epispastic.     ' 

TO'NOS,  (rovoj,)  tone.      The   primary   sense  is    tension,  and   arises    from 
stretching. 
Tone,  *onic,  tune,  monotone,  semitone,  unowned,  atonic. 
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TWENTY-SECOND    STUDY. 

THE  SENSES. 

THE  word,  sense,  is  from  the  French  sens  and  the  Latin  sen- 
tio,  to  know  by  feeling.  The  sense  of  sight  refers  chiefly  to 
the  mind :  hearing  is  the  sense  of  the  heart. 

LATIN. 

SEN'TIO,  (sensum,)  to  know  by  the  senses.     The  primary  sense  is  to  feel,  or 
apprehend  by  feeling. 

Sense,  sensual,  scent,  sentence,  sentiment,  consent,  sentinel,  dissent,  non- 
sense, resent,  sentient,  sensitive,  presentiment. 
AU'DIO,  (audi'tum,)  to  hear.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  directing  the  ear. 

Audible,  inawc&ble,  aWience,  auditor,  auditory,  obedient. 
SO'NUS,  a  sound.     The  primary  sense  is  that  of  stretching  or  reaching  the  ear. 

Sound,  sonorous,  resound,  consonant,  dissonant,  unison. 
Lux,  (lu'cis,)  and  lu'men,  light.  The  primary  sense  is  that  of  darting,  as  rays. 
Lucid,   pellucid,   trans^wcid,    efocidate,    illuminate,    luminary,  lucifer, 
Zwcubration. 
OC'ULUS,  the  eye.    The  primary  sense  is  what  is  covered. 

Ocular,  ocull&t,  binocwZar,  inocw/ate. 
CAN'DEO,  to  glow,  as  a  red-hot  substance.     It  is  taken  from  fire. 

Candy,  kindle,  enkindle,  candor,  candid.,  candidate,  cense,  censer,  incense, 
incendiary. 
CLA'RUS,  clear  or  bright.     The  primary  sense  is  open  to  light. 

Clear,  clarify,  clarion,  declare. 
FLAM'MA,  a  flame.     The  primary  sense  is  glowing  or  shooting  up  in  light. 

Flame,  inflame,  inflammable,  flambeau. 
FUL'GO,  to  shine.    The  primary  sense  is  breaking  forth  of  light. 

Fulgent,  effulgent,  refulgence. 
FU'MUS,  smoke.    The  primary  sense  is  vapor  or  smoke. 

Fume,  perfume,  fumigate. 
PA'EIO,  (par'itum,)  to  be  present.     The  primary  sense  is  coming  into  view. 

Appear,  apparent,  peer,  disappear,  transparent. 

SPE'CIO,  (spec'tum,)  to  look  with  the  eye.      The  primary  sense  is  opening  the 
eye. 

Aspect,  spectacle,  speculate,  auspice,  circumspect,  conspicuous,  despise, 
despite,    respect,   disrespect,    expect,   perspicuity,    inspection,   perspective, 
prospect,  retrospect,  suspect,  spectre,  specify. 
14* 
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Yro'eo,  (vi'sum,)  to  see.    The  primary  meaning  is  to  move  and  direct  the  eye 

FJsion,  visible,  visage,  visit,  visor,  devise,  evident,  provide,  improvident, 
invidious,  Invisible,  purvey,  survey,  supervise. 

IMA'GO,  (imag'inis,)  an  image.    The  primary  sense  is  a  likeness,  and  arises 
from  the  eye. 

Image,  imagery,  ima^rine,  iwujjjrinary. 

SA'PIO,  to  taste  or  know  by  tasting.     The  primary  sense  improving  with  the 
taste. 

Sapid,  insipid,  sapient,  savor,  unsavory. 
GUS'TO,  (gus'tatum,)  to  taste.     The  primary  sense  is  to  rouse  the  taste. 

Gust,  disgust,  gustfn],  disgusting. 
CA'LEO,  to  be  warm,  or  burn. 

Oalid,  calify,  calorie,  inca/escence. 
Fai;GU3,  (fri'goris,)  cold.     The  primary  sense  is  to  make  stiff. 

JF^igid,  frigidity,  refriger&te,  re/ri^erator. 
PLA'NUS,  even,  level.     The  primary  sense  is  smooth  or  even  to  the  touch. 

Plane,  plain,  explain,  explanatory. 

PO'LIO,  (poli'tum,)  to  polish.     The  primary  sense  is  to  make  smooth  to  the 
touch. 

Polish,  repolish,  unpoZished,  polite. 
PUN'GO,  (punctum,)  to  prick.    The  primary  sense  is  a  point  of  feeling. 

Pwn<jrent,  puncture,  expunge,  compunction,  punctuation,  punctilious. 
SU'DO,  (suda'tum.)  to  sweat     The  primary  sense  is  to  flow  out  and  be  moist 

Sweat,  exude,  sudorific. 
AE'DKO,  (ar'si,)  to  burn.     The  primary  sense,  is  to  be  hot. 

Ardor,  ardent,  arson. 
EXTEBUS,  outer. 

Exterior,  external,  extraneous,  extreme,  strange,  extrinsic. 
PBOBO,  (brobatum,)  to  try.     The  primary  sense  seems  to  be  to  taste. 

Probable,  probate,  proof,  prove,  approve,  approbation,  reprove,  disap- 
prove, improve,  improvable,  reprobate. 
SBVERUS,  severe.    The  primary  sense  is  harsh  or  rough  to  the  taste. 

Severe,  severity,  persevere. 
AOTDUS,  sharp.    The  primary  sense  is  sharp,  from  acies,  an  edge  or  point 

Acid,  acidity,  acidulate,  subocid. 
A'CEB,  (acris,)  sour  or  pungent.     The  primary  sense  is  sharp  to  the  taste. 

Acrid,  eager,  over-eager,  acerbity,  exacerbate. 

TANGO,  (tactum,)  to  touch.    The  primary  sense  is  to  draw  or  move  along,  as 
the  finger. 

Tact,  confocf,  tangent,  con<in0ent,con%uous,  <an<7ible,  in<an#ible,  con- 
tagion,  conii^ruity. 
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ODOR,  a  scent  or  smell. 

Odor,  odorous,  inodorous,  odoriferous. 
OLEO,  to  emit  odor. 

Ctffactory,  redolent. 

GREEK. 

AKOU'O,  (cweovtt,)  to  hear.    The  primary  sense  is  to  raise  or  point  the  ear. 

-4cow«tics,  otocowstic. 
PHO'NE,  (fxavij,)  a  sound. 

PhonicB,  euphony,  symphony,  phonology. 
PHOS,  (<|>wj,)  light.     That  which  shines  out  or  appears. 

PAosphate,  phosphorous,  photometer. 
OP'TOMAI,  (orttfo/tfu,)  to  see.    The  primary  sense  is  to  see  by  using  the  eye. 

Optics,  optical,  synopsis,  opMhalmia,  dioptrics. 
ORA'MA,  (opc^ta,)  a  sight  or  view. 

Panorama,  diorama. 
PHAI'NO,  (fxuVo,)  to  appear.     The  primary  sense  is  to  come  into  view  by 

shining. 
Phenomenon,  diaphanous,  phantom,  fanatic,  fancy,  fantasy,  epiphany, 

sycophant,  phantasm,  phase. 
THEA'OMAI,  (dedoput,,)  to  behold.     Theatron,  (Qtartpov,)  an  edifice  in  which 

spectacles  were  seen.    The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is  to  fix,  as  the  eye, 

in  seeing  attentively. 
Theatre,  theatrical. 
SKO'PEO,  (oxortec*,)  to  observe.  .  The  primary  sense  is  to  stretch  or  strain 

so  as  to  see  to  the  end. 

Scope,  telescope,  microscope,  episcopate,  episcopal,  bisAop. 
Ox'us,  (o|i)j,)  sharp,  acid.    The  primary  sense  is  sharp  or  stinging  to  the 

taste. 

Oxalic,  oxide,  oxygen. 

TWENTY-THIRD     S  f  U  D  Y. 

THE   SOUL. 

t  THE  word,  soul,  is  from  the  Saxon  sawl,  and  means  life  or 
breath. 

LATIN. 

•Sum,  I  am.    Es'se,  to  be.     Ens,  (entis,)  being.    Futu'rus,  about  to  be.     The 
sense  of  the  verb  is  to  be  set  or  fixed,  and  arises  from  consciousness. 
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Essence,  essential,  co-esscnti&],  intern*,  disinterred,  unessential,  entity, 
nonentity,  future,  futurity,  absent,  present. 

AM'O,  (ama'tum,)  to  love.     The  primary  sense  is  a  reaching  forth,  as  of  the 
heart 

Amour,  amatory,  amiable,  par amour,  enamored,  amity,  amicable,  amor- 
ous. 

AN'GO,  (anxi,)  to  vex,  to  be  angry.     The  primary  sense  is  to  press  so  as  to 
choke  utterance. 

Anger,  a/ujruish,  armety,  anxious. 
MI'RUS,  strange.     The  primary  sense  is  to  hold  back  or  suspend. 

Admire,  miracle,  mirror,  miraculous,  unadmired. 
SO'LOR,  (sola'tus,)  to  soothe.     The  primary  sense  is  to  strengthen  or  settle. 

Sol&ce,  console,  disconsolate,  inconsolable. 
SPE'RO,  to  hope.     The  primary  sense  is  to  reach  or  stretch  after. 

Despair,  desperate,  prosper,  unprosperous. 
VE'REOR,  to  fear.     The  primary  sense  is  to  draw  within  oneself. 

Revere,  reverent,  irreverent,  reverend,  reverential. 
PLA'OEO,  to  quiet  or  please.     The  primary  sense  is  to  make  smooth. 

Complacent,  please,  displease,  pZeasant,  unp/easant,  complaisance,  com- 
placence. 
TIM'EO,  to  fear.    The  primary  sense  is  to  shake  or  fall  back. 

TSmid,  timorous,  intimidate. 
TBR'REO,  (ter'ritum,)  to  affright    The  primary  sense  is  to  shrink  or  shiver. 

Terror,  defer,  terrible,  terrify,  unterrified. 

Sci'o,  to  know.     Scientia,  knowledge.      The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is  to 
take  up  or  draw  within. 

Science,  sciolist,  conscience,  omniscience,  prescience,  consciousness. 
RE'OR,  (ra'tus,)  to  think  or  judge.     The  primary  sense  is  to  cast  or  throw  up, 
and  then  fix  in  the  mind. 

Rate,  misrate,  overrate,  underrate,  ratio,  reason,  rational. 
Nos'oo,  (no' turn,)  to  know.     No1  men,  a  name.    The  primary  sense  is  to  set  or 
fix. 

Note,  notion,  cognition,  denote,  recognition,  recognize,  nomen,  nominal, 
nominate,  name,  noun,  pronoun,  misnomer,  nomenclature,  notice. 
MEM'INI,  to  remember.     The  primary  sense  is  to  hold  or  contain. 

Memory,  mindful,  memorable,  commemorate,  memoir,  immemorial,  unre- 
memoered,  memorial,  reminiscence. 
ORE' DO,  (credi'tum,)  to  believe.     The  primary  sense  is  to  rest  upon. 

Creed,  credit,  accredit,  discredit,  incredible,  miscreant,  recreant,  uncredible 
<reditor,  credential,  credulous. 
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CLEM'ENS,  (clemen'tis,)  kind,  merciful.     The  primary  sense  is  smooth. 

Clement,  inclement,  clemency. 
FI'DO,  to  trust.     The  primary  sense  is  to  strain  and  make  fast. 

Faith,  faithful,  fidelity,  fealty,  feoff,  feud,  affiance,  fief,  confide,  defy,  in- 
fide\  diffidence,  perfidy,  affianced. 
VE'RUS,  true.     The  primary  sense  is  to  make  straight. 

Verity,  veracity,  aver,  verdict,  verily,  veritable,  verify. 
SA'GUS,  wise.     The  primary  sense  is  seeking, 

Sage,  sagacity,  sagacious,  presage. 
VO'LO,  to  will  or  wish.     The  primary  sense  is  to  stretch  forward. 

Fixation,  voluntary,  benevolence,  malevolence,  invo/untary,  volunteer. 
CANO,  (cantum,)  to  sing. 

Chant,  cant,  Accent,  decant,  recant,  enchant,  canto,  incarnation,  canticle. 
CEN'SEO,  to  judge. 

Censor,  censure,  cense,  census,  censorious. 
DO'LEO,  to  grieve. 

Dole,  condole,  inaWent,  aWorous. 
-<E'QUUS,  equal,  just. 

Equal,  equalize,  inegwal,  unequal,  adequate,  equity,  iniquity,   equator, 
equation,  equilibrium,  egwinox,  eo/wivalent. 
^ESTI'MO,  (sestima'tum,)  to  value. 

Esteem,  estimate,  estimation,  estimable,  inestimable. 
Jo'cjus,  a  joke. 

Joke,  jocose,  jocund. 
INTRA,  INTUS,  within. 

7n/ernal,  inferior,  inornate,  intestine,  intrinsic. 
I'BA,  anger. 

Ire,  irascible. 
LEG'O,  (lectum,)  to  gather;  to  choose ;  to  read. 

Ze^rible,  legend,  legion,  colleague,  lecture,  collect,  college,  cull,  dia£ec£, 
election,  diligent,  eclectic,  select,  eclogue,  recollect,  neglect,  eligible,  intelfotf 
eZe^ant,  /esaon,  pre^ec^,  sacri^e. 

GREEK. 

PHREN,  (typyv,)  the  mind.     The  primary  sense  is  to  move  or  wish. 

Frantic,  frenzy,  phrenology. 
PSU'CHE,  (4v^()  the  soul.     The  primary  sense  is  life  or  breath. 

Psychology. 
AU'TOS,  (ovifof,)  oneself. 

awfograph,  aw^omaton. 
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DOX'A,  (6ofo,)  an  opinion.    The  primary  sense  is  that  which  is  thought 

Orthodox,  heterodox,  paradox,  doxology. 
GNO'MB,  (yvwftj?,)  reason.     Gnosis,  (yvwfftf,)  knowledge. 

Gnostic,  pro^wostic,  diagnosis. 
MNE'ME,  (^1^77,)  memory.    The  primary  sense  is  to  hold  or  contain. 

.Jfnwionics,  amnesty. 
PHI'LOS,  ($>&of,)  a  friend.     The  primary  sense  is  to  embrace  or  kiss. 

PAi/anthropist,  PAi/adelphia,  philologist,  philo&oiphy. 
SKEP'TOMAI,  (axsrttoiuu,)  to  examine.     The  primary  sense  is  to  look  about 

Skeptic,  skeptics^  s&epricism. 
SO'PHLA,  (ffotyia,)  wisdom.     The  primary  sense  is  holding  or  containing. 

Sophism,  sophistry,  sophisticated,  unsophisticated. 
OR'THOS,  (6p0o$,)  straight  or  right. 

OrfAodox,  orthogr&phy,  orthoepy,  or^Aoepist 
HO'MOS,  (o/*oj,)  like.     The  primary  sense  is  the  same. 

.Homogeneous,  Aomologous,  Aomogeneal. 


CHAPTER     V. 

SOCIETY. 

SOCIETY,  in  all  its  forms,  is  only  varieties  ol  man's  social 
nature. 

T  W  E  N  T  Y-  F  O  U  R  T  H     STUDY. 

SOCIETY. 

THE  word,  society,  comes  from  the   Latin,  through  the 
French,  and  means  fellowship. 

LATIN. 

So'oros,  a  companion.    The  primary  sense  is  to  follow. 

/Sociable,  social,  associate,  consociate,  unsociable. 
SPON'DKO,  (spon'sum,)  to  promise.    The  primary  sense  is  to  send  to. 

Sponsor,  spouse,  correspond^  despond;  respond,  response,  espouse,  respon- 
sible, irresponsible. 
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MITTO,  (mis' sum,)  to  send.     The  primary  sense  is  going  away. 

Mission,  message,  admit,  commit,  commission,  demise,  demit,  emit,  dis- 
miss, intermission,  missile,  wtissive,  omit,  inadmissible,  intermit,  remit, 
manumit,  permit,  promise,  surmise,  transmit,  submit 
SUA'DO,  (sua'sum,)  to  advise.     The  primary  sense  is  to  urge  or  excite. 

Persuade,  dissuade,  dissuasive,  suasion. 

VB'NIO,  (ven'tum,)  to  come.     The  primary  sense  is  to  appear  or  pass  into 
view. 

Invent,  advent,  venture,  adventure,  contravene,  convene,  covenant,  convent, 
convenient,  invent,  inconvenient,  intervene,    supervene,  peradvenftire,  re- 
venue, avenue,  uncovenanted. 
PE'TO,  (petitum,)  to  seek.     The  primary  sense  is  to  urge  or  press. 

Petition,  compete,  imperious,  compatible,  competent,  repeat,  repetition, 
appetite,  petulant. 
HO'NOR,  honor.     The  primary  sense  is  placed  upon. 

Honor,  honorary,  Aenorable,  dishonor,  Aonest,  Aonesty,  disAoweat. 
DIG'NUS,  worthy.    The  primary  sense  is  good  or  strong. 

Dignity,  indignity,  deign,  condign,  disdain,  indignant. 
CEE'TO,  to  contend.     The  primary  sense  is  to  set  or  place. 

Concert,  disconcert,  preconcerted. 
CEL'EBER,  famous.    The  primary  sense  is  lifted  up. 

Celebrate,  celebrated,  celebrity. 
MINIS'TEK,  a  servant.     The  primary  sense  is  less. 

Minister,  ministry,  ministerial,  administer,  minstrel. 
Mos,  (mo'ris,)  a  custom.     The  primary  sense  is  to  pass  or  flow  on. 

Moral,  moralist,  immoral,  demoralize. 
SEQUOR,  (secutus,)  to  follow.     The  primary  sense  is  to  seek  after. 

Sue,  enswe,  conserve,  execute,  consequence,  persecute,  prosecute,  non- 
suit, obsequies,,  sequence,  sub'se^went,  purswe,  unstable. 
EXEM'PLUM,  an  example ;  a  copy  or  model. 

Example,  exemplar,  exemplify,  sample,  samplar. 
FCE'DUS,  (foe'deris,)  a  league. 

Federal,  confederate,  confederacy. 
ELE'RES,  (hsere'dis,)  an  heir. 

Heir,  coheir,  inAerif,  hereditary. 
HOS'PES,  (hos'pitis,)  a  host;  one  who  entertains  strangers. 

Host,  hospitality,  hospitable. 
LAUD'O,  to  praise. 

Laud,  laudable. 

MI'GRO,  (migratum,)  to  remove- 
Migrate,  migration,  emigrate,  immigrate,  intermi^rarion,  transmigrate. 
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Ro'oo,  (roga'tum,)  to  ask. 

Rogation,  abrogate,  derogate,  interogate,  prerogative,  prorogue,  surrogate, 
interrogatory. 
TBS'TB,  a  witness. 

Test,  lament,   testify,  testimony,  Attest,   contest,  detest,  incontertible, 
protest. 


NO'MOS,  (*oV*of,)  a  law.     The  primary  sense  ia  to  divide,  or  separate. 

Anomaly,  antinomy,  antinowian,  astronomy,  deuteronomy,  economy. 
ETH'OS,  (?0os,)  a  custom.    The  primary  sense  is  settled, 

Ethics,  ethical 
STKL'LO,  (tff  tXXw,)  to  send.    The  primary  sense  is  to  urge  forth. 

Apostle,  epistle,  peristaltic,  systole. 
CHARTS,  (XW-S>)  favor  or  grace.    The  primary  sense  is  dear  or  precious. 

Eucharist,  charity. 


TWENTY- FIFTH     STUDY. 

THE   NATION. 

THE  word,  nation,  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  means  that 
which  is  born. 

LATIN. 

Cms,  a  citizen.   The  primary  sense  is  inclosed  or  shut  in,  cities  being  inclosed 
in  ancient  times. 

•  Civic,  civil,  uncivil,  civilian,  civilize,  civility,  city. 
IM'PKRO,  to  command.     The  primary  sense  is  to  bear  upon. 

Imperial,  imperious,  imperative,  empire,  emperor. 
CRI'MEN,  (crim'inis,)  a  crime.     The  primary  sense  is  separated  or  judged. 

Crime,  criminal,  recriminate,  discriminate,  indiscriminate. 
LE'OO,  (lega'tum,)  to  appoint   The  primary  sense  is  to  lay  upon,  as  a  message. 

Legate,  legation,  legacy,  oblige,  allege,  delegate,  colleague. 
MUNTJS,  (mu'neris,)  an  office  or  gift 

3/wnicipal,  munificence,  common,  commune,  communicate,  immunity, 
remunerate,  uncommon,  community. 
PLEBS,  (ple'bia,)  the  common  people. 
Plebeian. 
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POP'ULTJS,  the  people.     The  primary  sense  is  the  whole  family,  or  children. 

People,  popid&ce,  popular,  depopulate,  repeople. 
TUR'BA,  a  crowd.     The  primary  sense  is  to  stir  or  turn. 

Turbid,  disturb,  impertar&able,  dis£wr6ance,  perturb,  undistfwroed. 
VINCO,  (vic'tum,)  to  conquer.    The  primary  sense  is  to  press  upon  and  sub- 
due. 

Invincible,  victor,  vanquish,  convince,  evict,  evince,  convineible,  province. 
VIN'DEX,  (vin'dicis,)  a  defender.    The  primary  sense  is  to  subdue. 

Vindicate,  avenge,  revenge,  \mrevenged. 
VUL'GUS,  the  people.    The  primary  sense  is  to  crowd  out,  and  be  public. 

Vulgar,  vulgarity,  divulge,  undivided. 
RE' GO,  (rec'tum,)  to  direct  or  rule.    The  primary  sense  is  to  point  out 

Regent,  regal,  rector,  raiment,  region,  regnant,  reign,  right,  erect,  cor- 
rect, direct,  indirect,  incorrect,  reonlate,  arrect. 

CONCELI'UM,  an  assembly,  or  council.     The  primary  sense  is  that  which  is 
called. 

Council,  conciliate,  reconcile,  reconciliation. 
CLASSIS,  a  class.     The  primary  sense  is  inclosed  or  collected  together. 

Class,  classic,  classis,  classify,  classification. 
MAN'DO,  (manda'tum,)  to  give  a  charge  to. 

Mandate,  command,  commend,  demand,  remand,  recommend. 
MI'LES,  (mil'itis,)  a  soldier. 

Militia,  military,  militate,  milit&nt. 
NOB,' MA,  a  rule. 

Normal,  enormous,  enormity. 
NUN' cio,  to  announce. 

Announce,  denounce,  enunciate,  nuncio,  renounce,  pronounce. 
POS'NA,  punishment. 

Penal,  penalty,  penance,  penitence,  penitentiary,  impenitent,  repent,  suV 
pcena. 
PU'NIO,  (punitum,)  to  punish. 

Punish,  jpwnitive,  impunity. 
SOIN'DO,  (scissum,)  to  cut  off. 

Scissors,  rescind,  abscind,  scantling. 
SIG'NUM,  a  sign,  a  seal. 

Sign,  signal,  signify,  assign,  consign,  design,  ensign,  resign,  signet,  coun- 
tersign, significant. 
SORS,  (sor'tis,)  a  lot,  chance. 

Sort,  assort,  consort,  resort,  sortition. 
TRIB'UO,  (trib'utum,)  to  render  or  give. 

Tribute,  attribute,  contribute,  distribute,  retribution,  tributary. 
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CRUX,  (crucis,)  a  cross. 

Cross,  excruciate,  crucifix,  crusade,  crucify,  excruciating. 
CUL'PA,  a  fault 

Culpable,  culprit,  excu/pate,  incu/pate. 
HOS'TIS,  an  enemy. 

Host,  hostile,  hostility. 
'  JU'DICO,  (judica'tum,)  to  judge. 

Judge,  judicious,  judicial,  judid&ry,  prejudice,  adjudge,  forejudge,  injudi- 
cious. 

GREEK. 

ETH'NOS,  (*9vos,)  a  nation.    The  primary  sense  seems  to  be  a  heath. 

Ethnic,  ethnology. 
DESPO'TES,  (oeertotvjs,)  a  lord.    The  primary  sense  is  power  or  force. 

Despot,  despotic,  despotism. 
DEMOS,  (Sj^toj,)  the  people. 

.Demagogue,  democracy,  democrat,  epidemic,  endemic. 
KBi'TEs,(*pif  «?$,)  a  judge.    The  primary  meaning  is  to  sift  or  separate. 

Critic,  critical,  hypercritic,  hypocrisy. 

LA'OS,  (^ooj,)  the  people.    The  primary  sense  is  stone,  from   their  fabled 
origin. 

Lay,  /ayman,  laity,  laic. 


TWENTY -SIXTH  STUDY. 

4 

THE  CHURCH. 

THE  word,  church,  comes  through  the  Saxon  from  the 
Greek,  and  means  the  Lord's  house. 

LATIN. 

Pro,  (pia'tum,)  to  satisfy  by  sacrifice.    The  primary  sense  is  to  pacify. 

"Expiate,  expiatory,  joiocular. 
SAOER,  consecrated.     The  primary  sense  is  to  separate  to  a  religious  use. 

Sacred,  consecrate,  desecrate,  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  execrate,   sacerdotal 
sacrament. 
SAN'CTO,  (sanctum,)  to  consecrate.    The  primary  sense  is  to  make  clean. 

Saint,  sarurtify,  sanctified,  sanctity,  sanctuary,  sanctimonious. 
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O'BO,  (ora'tum,)  to  pray.     The  primary  sense  is  to  move  the  lips,  as  in 
prayer. 

Oracle,  oration,  orison,  adore,  exorable,  inexorable,  oracular,  peroration. 
VO'VEO,  (votum,)  to  vow.     The  primary  sense  is  to  devote  to  God. 

Vow,  votary,  vote,  votive,  avow,  devote,  covet,  devout,  devotion,  devotee. 
FA'NTJM,  temple. 

Fane,  profane, 
MEE'GO,  (mer'sum,)  to  dip,  to  sink. 

Merge,  emerge,  emergency,  immersion. 


CHEISTOS,  Ctp^tfT'of,)  the  anointed.    The  primary  sense  is  one  set  apart  by 
anointing. 

Christ,  chrism,  Christianity,  Christmas. 
HIEROS,  (cspo$,)  sacred.    The  primary  sense  is  set  apart  to  a  religious  use, 

-Hierarchy,  Aieroglyphics. 
BAPTIZO,  (/fort*  <£<<>,)  to  baptize.    A  rite  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Baptize,  baptism,  baptismal,  pedo&op&sts. 
MARTUR,  (juap-tvp,)  a  witness. 

Martyr,  martyrdom,  protomartyr. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

BUSINESS. 

THE  pursuits  of  man  arose  gradually  out  of  one  another, 
and  took  their  names  from  bodily  and  mental  actions,  or 
the  object  of  pursuit. 

TW  E  ITT  Y-  S  E  V  E  N  TH     STUDY. 

AGRICULTURE. 

THE  word,  agriculture,  comes  from  two  Latin  words,  sig- 
nifying to  till  the  field. 

LATIN. 

A'GEB,  (a'gri,)  a  field.    The  primary  sense  is  a  cleared  or  open  place, 
ian,  agriculture,  ao/n'culturist,  peregrinate. 
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CO'LO,  (cul'tum,)  to  cultivate.    The  primary  sense  is  to  dwell  or  settle  down. 

Colony,  coloniai,  occult,  culture,  agricw/ftire,  horticwfture. 
A'RO,  to  plough.    The  primary  sense  is  to  thrust  forward. 

Arable. 
HORTUS,  a  garden.    The  primary  sense  is  a  hedged  place. 

Horticulture,  Aor^tcultural. 
JUNGO,  (junc'tum,)  to  join.     The  primary  sense  is  to  extend,  and  then  yoke. 

Junction,  join,  Adjoin,  conjoin,  diBJoin,  enjoin,  interjoin,  joint,  re^'oin^ 
disjoin,  joiner,  adjunct,  conjug&l,  conjunction,  injunction,  sub/wgrate,  sub- 
junctive. 
Puro,  (putatum,)  to  think.    The  primary  sense  is  lop  off  or  prune. 

Compute,  amputate,  depute,  dispute,  impute,  repute,  deputation,  counf, 
account,  reputed,  discount 
RA'Dros,  a  rod.     The  primary  sense  is  a  shoot. 

Radius,  radiate,  irradiate,  ray,  romance. 

SPAR'QO,  (spar'sum,)  to  scatter.     The  primary  sense  is  to  cast  abroad,  aa 
seed. 

Asperse,  disperse,  intersjoerse,  sparse. 
FLEO'TO,  (flex'um,)  to  bend. 

Flexion,  flexible,  defection,  circum/«*,  reflect,  inflect,  inflection. 
HU'MUS,  the  ground. 

Inhume,   exhume,  humid,  Auwidity,  humble,  humor,  Awwility,  exAwma- 
tion. 
PE'CUS,  a  herd  or  flock,  cattle. 

Peculate,  peculi&r,  pecuni&ry. 
VI'NUM,  wine. 

Vine,  vinegar,  vinej&rd,  vintage,  vinous. 


TWENTY- EIGHTH     STUDY. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHINO. 

THE  word,  hunt,  is  from  the  Saxon  huntien,  and  means 
to  urge  or  drive. 

LATIN. 

FK'RA,  a  wild  beast 

ferocious,  fierce. 
Fo'oio,  (fu'gitum,)  to  flee.    The  primary  sense  ia  to  fly  or  haste. 

Refuge,  subterfuge,  fugitive,  centri/ugraL 
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(csesum,)  to  cut  or  kill.     The  primary  sense  is  to  cut  off,  or  end. 

Concise,  decide,   excise,  excision,  incision,  -precise,  homicide,  fratricide, 
parricide,  decisive,  suicide,  regicide,  occasion,  circumcise. 
SE'CO,  (sec'tum,)  to  cut.     The  primary  sense  is  to  cut  and  separate. 

Sect,  section,  secant,  bisect,  dissect,  insect,  intersection. 
DIV'IDO,  (divisum,)  to  divide.     The  primary  sense  is  separate,  or  waste. 

Divide,  divisible,  indivisible,  devise,  subdivide,  undivided. 
DO'MO,  to  tame. 

Indomitable. 
FLIGO,  (flictum,)  to  beat. 

Afflict,  conflict,  inflict,  prq/%ate. 
LI'GO,  (liga'tum,)  to  bend. 

Zigrament,  league,  Ziable,  oblige,  allegiance,  &lloy,  religion,  ally. 
TSTEO'TO,  (nectum,)  to  tie. 

Connect,  annex,  disconnect,  annexation. 
PAN'GO,  (pac'tus,)  to  drive  in,  to  fix. 

Compact,  pact,  impact,  impinge. 
PEL'LO,  (pul'sum,)  to  drive. 

Pulse,  compel,  repulse,  dispel,  expel,  impel,  impulse,  propel,  repel,  re- 
pulsive. 
PRJE'DA,  booty,  prey. 

Prey,  depredate,  predatory. 
STRIN'GO,  (stric'tum,)  to  bind. 

Strict,  strain,  straight,  sfrin^rent,  constrain,  asJn'n^ent,  distrain,  diaZric*, 
restrain,  restrict,  unrestrained. 


T  W  E  N  T  Y-  N  I  N  T  H    STUDY. 

MECHANICS. 

THE  word,  mechanic,  comes  from  the  Latin  mechanicus, 
a  machine. 

LATIN. 

STRU'O,  (struc'tum,)  to  build.     The  primary  sense  is  to  set  or -lay. 

y&rwcfure,  construct,  obstruct,  destroy,  destruction,  instruct,  superstruct- 
ure, uninstfrwcfed,  constfrwe,  insirwment. 
NAVIS,  a  ship.    The  primary  sense  is  to  swim. 

Navy,  waval,  navigation,  navigable,  circumnavigation. 
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FIGO,  (fixum,)  to  fasten.     The  primary  sense  is  to  join  to. 

Fix,  affix,  prefix,  transfix,  suffix,  fixture,  cruci/zion. 
ROTA,  a  wheel     The  primary  sense  is  to  run  round. 

Rotary,  rotation,  rote,  routine,  rotund. 
AP'TO,  to  fit  or  join.     The  primary  sense  is  juncture. 

Apt,  adapt,  inept,  aptitude. 
FUN'DUS,  a  foundation.     The  primary  sense  is  set. 

Foundation,  found,  fundamental,  profound. 
H^E'BO,  (hse'sum,)  to  stick,  to  adhere.    The  primary  sense  is  the  same. 

Adhere,  cohesive,  Aesitate,  inherent,  incoherent 
MO'LIOK,  (molitus,)  to  rear  or  build.    The  primary  sense  is  to  cast  up. 

Mole,  demolish,  demolition. 
O'PDS,  (op'eris,)  a  work.     The  primary  sense  is  to  strain  or  exert  force. 

Operate,  co-operate,  opera,  operation,  operative,  opuscule. 


ERGON,  (?pyw,)  a  work     The  primary  sense  is  to  urge  or  press. 

Energy,  liturgy,  surgery,  metallurgy. 

MEGHAN AO,  (pijxavdt),)  to  contrive.    The  primary  sense  is  to  fashion,  or 
make. 

-JfecAanics,  mecAanical,  mechanism,  mechanician. 


THIRTIETH      STUDY. 
MANUFACTURES. 

THE  word,  manufacture,  is  composed  of  two  Latin  words, 
meaning  to  make  with,  the  hand. 

LATIN.  r 

LJ'WUM,  flax.    The  primary  sense  is  long  or  line-like. 

Linen,  line,  lint,  lawn,  gride/ifc 
FI'LUII,  a  thread.    The  primary  sense  is  long  and  thin. 

File,  defile,  filacions,  //igrane,  //let,  profile. 

PLI'OO,  (plica' turn,)  to  fold.    Plecto,  (plexum,)  to  twine.    The  primary  sense 
is  to  lay  to. 

Apply,  pliable,  ply,  accomplice,  complicate,  display,  explicit,  implicit^ 
multiple,  triple,  imply. 
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SE'EO,  (ser'tum,)  to  knit  together.     The  primary  sense  is  to  thrust. 

Series,  assert,  desert,  dissertation,  exert,  insert,  sermon. 
TEX'O,  (tex'tum,)  to  weave.     The  primary  sense  is  to  interlay. 

Text,  context,  pretext,  texture. 
TIN'GO,  (tinc'tum,)  to  dip  or  dye.     The  primary  sense  is  to  throw  into. 

Tinge,  taint,  stain,  tincture. 
VOL'VO,  (volu'tum,)  to  roll.     The  primary  sense  is  to  press  by  rolling. 

Devolve,  evolve,  involve,  revolt,  revolve,  volume,  voluble. 

THIRTY-FIRST      STUDY. 
DISTRIBUTORS MERCANTILE   PURSUITS. 

THE  word,  merchant,  is  from  the  Latin  mercor,  to  buy, 
and  comes  to  us  through  the  French  marchand. 

LATIN. 

MERX,  (mer'cis,)  merchandise.     The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  buy. 

Merchandise,  mercantile,  commerce. 
NEGO'TIUM,  business.    The  primary  sense  is  to  go  on  a  mission. 

Negotiate,  negotiable. 

PEN'DO,  (pen'sum,)  to  weigh  or  pay  out.     The  primary  sense  is  to  balance  or 
weigh. 

Pendent,  recompense,  pension,  pensive,  suspend,  compensate,  dispense, 
expend,  indispensable. 
POR'TO,  to  carry.     The  primary  sense  is  to  bear  from  place  to  place. 

Porter,  comport,  deport,  port,  important,  export,  import,  importune,  pass- 
port, purport,  report,  support,  transport,  opportune. 
PEETIUM,  price  or  reward.     The  primary  sense  is  amount  or  value. 

Price,  priceless,  appreciate,  depreciate,  appreciable,  inappreciable,  appre- 
ciation, depreciation. 
SCRI'BO,  (scrip'sum,)  to  write.     The  primary  sense  is  to  grave  or  mark. 

Scribe,    scri&ble,   scripture,    scrivener,   ascribe,  scrip,  describe,  inscribe, 
preserve,  manuscript,  postscript,  transcribe,  subscribe. 
Fis'cus,  a  money-bag,     The  primary  sense  is  a  basket. 

Fisc,  yjscal,  confiscate. 
DE'BEO,  (deb'itum,)  to  owe.     The  primary  sense  is  to  bind  or  press. 

Due,  debt,  debit,  debtor,  debenture. 

VE'HO,  (vec'tum,)  to  carry.     The  primary  sense  is  to  bear  off  or  drive. 
FeAicle,  convex,  convey,  convoy,  inveigh. 
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PHXR'O,  (4>e'p«,)  to  bear  or  carry.    The  primary  sense  is  to  lift  and  remove, 

MetapAor,  phosphorus,  periphery. 
POLEO,  (rtoXf  o,)  to  sell.    The  primary  sense  is  to  go  about  and  barter. 

Monopoly,  monopolize,  bibliopo/ist 

THIRTY-SECOND      STUDY. 

TEACHERS. 

THE  word,  teach,  is  from  the  Saxon  word  tcecan,  and  means 
to  lead  or  show. 

LATIN. 

DO'OKO,  (doctum,)  to  teach.     The  primary  sense  is  to  lead  or  show. 

Doctor,  docile,  doctrine,  document,  doctrinal. 
Dis'oo,  to  learn.    The  primary  sense  is  take  in  or  receive. 

Z?i*ciple,  discipline. 
SUA'DEO,  (sua'sum,)  to  advise.    The  primary  sense  is  to  incite  or  rouse. 

Suasion,  persuade,  dissuade,  disswasive. 
TRA'DO,  (tradi'tum.)  to  deliver.    The  primary  sense  is  to  hand  down. 

Tradition,  traitor,  betray. 
VER'BUM,  a  word — the  written  word.    The  primary  sense  is  to  bear  or  press. 

Verbal,  verb,  adverb,  proverb,  verbose. 
LIT'EBA,  a  letter.     The  primary  sense  is  a  mark. 

Letter,  literal,  alteration,  illiterate,  obZ&erate,  unlettered. 

GREEK. 

PAIDAIA,  (rttuSdia,)  education.     The  primary  sense  is  to  lead  or  draw  forth, 
as  a  child's  mind. 

Pedagogue,  pedant^  pedantic,  cyclopedia,  encyclopedia. 
DLDASCO,  (otodaxu,)  to  teach.    The  primary  sense  is  to  divide  and  find. 

Didactic,  didactically. 

MATHEMA,  (pod^/io,)  knowledge  or  learning.     The  primary  sense  IB  what  is 
learned. 

Jfa*fo?matics,  polymathy. 

SCHOLE,  (0x01*1,)  leisure.     The  primary  sense  is  freedom  from  business, 
leisure. 
School,  schol&r,  scholastic. 
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THIRTY-THIRD     STUDY. 

ARTISTS. 

THE  word,  artist,  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  comes  from  a  root 
signifying  strength,  and  then  skill.  It  arises  from  muscular 
action. 

LATIN. 

MUSA,  a  muse.     The  primary  sense  is  to  hum,  or  move  with  a  murmur. 

Muse,  music,  amuse,  ?nwseum,  musical. 

LI'BER,  (li'bri,)  a  book.     The  primary  sense  is  bark,  the  material  on  which 
men  wrote. 

library,  libel,  librarian. 

GREEK. 

GEAPHO,  (ypa<f>a,)  to  write.     The  primary  sense  is  to  streak  or  mark. 

Graphic,  autograph,  biography,  anagram,  epigram,  engrave,  graphite, 
litho^rajoA,  orthography,  paragraph,  telegraph. 

HEGESIS,  (^'y9?*^)  an  explanation.     The  primary  sense  is  to  draw  out  and 
explain. 

'Exegesis. 

GLU'PHO,  (yjk/u$a,)  to  carve  or  engrave.    The  primary  sense  is  to  cut  in. 
Glyph,  Ineroglyphic. 

T  H  I  R  T  Y  -  F  0  U  R  T  H     STUDY. 

LAWYERS. 

THE  word,  lawyer,  comes  from  two  Saxon  words,  laga 
and  wer,  and  means  the  set  man,  laga  signifying  that  which 
is  set  or  laid. 


Jus,  (ju'ris,)  right,  or  law.     The  primary  sense  is  straight,  from  extending. 

Just,  justice,  justify,  adjust,  injure,  jwmdiction. 
Juno,  to  swear.     The  primary  sense  is  an  act  of  worship. 

Abjure,  abjure,  conjure,  jury,  juror,  perjure,  perjury. 
15 
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JUDIOO,  (judicatum,)  to  judge.  '  The  primary  sense  is  to  declare  what  if  right. 

Judicial,  Adjudge,  prejudice,  judge,  judici&ry. 
LEX,  (le'gis,)  a  law.    The  primary  sense  is  set  or  laid  down. 

LcgeA,  legitimate,  loy&l,  illegal,  ilfegritimate,  legisl&te,  privilege. 


THIRTY -FIFTH      STUDY. 

DOCTORS. 

THE  word,  doctor,  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  means  one  who 
teaches. 

LATIN. 

MKDEOR,  to  cure. 

Medicine,  medic&l,  remedy,  remediable,  irremedi&ble. 
MOE'BUS,  disease.     The  primary  sense  is  to  fall  or  sink. 

Morbid,  morbo&ity,  cholera-woriw*. 

;  •%  V        * 

THIRTY-SIXTH      STUDY. 
AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  word,  amusement,  comes  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  and  means  to  divert  or  turn  aside  the  mind. 

LATIN. 

LUDO,  (lu'sura,)  to  play. 

Ludicrous,  aUiwion,  elude,  illusion,  prelude,  delude,  interlude. 
PKBSO'NA,  a  mask  worn  by  players.     The  primary  sense  is  to  sound  or  speak 
through,  as  a  mask. 

Person,  personify,  personate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
NATURE. 

NATURE  acts  upon  the  bodily  organs,  and  helps  us  to 
many  words. 
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T  H  I  K  T  Y  -  S  E  V  E  N  T  H      STUDY. 

ANIMALS. 

THE  word,  animal,  is  from  the  Latin,  and  means  breath  or 
life. 

LATIN. 

CA'NIS,  a  dog.    The  primary  sense  is  to  fawn. 

Canine,  cannibal,  kennel,  unkennel. 
Avis,  a  bird.     The  primary  sense  is  to  fly. 

Aviary,  auguv,  awspice,  inaugurate. 
COR'NU,  a  horn.     The  primary  sense  is  a  sprout. 

Corneous,  cornea,,  unicorn. 

GREX,  (gre'gis,)  a  flock,  as  of  sheep.     The  primary  sense  is  to  come  or  crowd 
together. 

Gregarious,  aggregate,  congregate,  egregious. 

PASCOR,  (pastus,)  to  feed.     The  primary  sense  is  to  reach  or  stretch,  as  in 
feeding. 

Pastor,  pastoral,  pasture,  repast. 
VOLO,  to  fly.     The  primary  sense  is  to  pass  away. 

Fofetile,  volley,  volatize. 

GREEK. 

KUON,  (jer<av,)  a  dog.     The  primary  sense  is  to  fawn. 

Cynic,  cynical,  cynosure. 
ZO'ON,  (£«ov,)  an  animal.    The  primary  sense  is  to  breathe  or  live. 

Zoology,  zoonomy,  zoophyte,  zodiac,  zoography. 
KON'CHE,  (xoyxty)  a  shell.     The  primary  sense  is  wrinkled. 

Conch,  conc^ology,  concAoidal. 
EN'TOMOS,  (evT'ojuof,)  an  insect.    The  primary  sense  is  to  cut  into. 

Entomology,  entomologist. 

T  H  I  R  T  Y  -  E  I  G  H  T  H      STUDY. 

PLANTS. 

THE  word,  plant,  is  of  Latin   origin,  and  comes  to  us 
through  the  French.     It  means  a  shoot. 
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LATIN. 

PLAN'TA,  a  plant    The  primary  sense  is  a  shoot,  and  comes  from  a  root 
meaning  to  lay. 

Plant,  implant,  supplant,  transplant,  plantation,  implanted.. 
AU'GBO,  (auxi,  auc'tum,)  to  increase.  The  primary  sense  is  to  grow  or  eke  out 

Augment,  auction,  auctioneer,  author,  authority,  auxiliary. 
CAU'DEX,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     The  primary  sense  is  cut. 

CWicil,  code. 
CKES'CO,  (cre'tum,)  to  grow.     The  primary  sense  is  to  enlarge. 

Crescent,  concrete,  decrease,  increase,  excrescent,  concretion,  increment 
DEN'SUS,  thick  or  close.     The  primary  sense  is  pressed  together. 

Dense,  condense,  recondense,  density,  conoVnsation. 
FLOS,  (flo'ris,)  a  flower.     The  primary  sense  is  to  open  or  shoot  out 

Flower,^?oral,  flour,  jfowrish,  ef/orescence,  rejlourish,  Flora,  florist,  florid. 
FO'LIUM,  a  leaf.     The  primary  sense  is  to  roll  or  fold. 

Foil,  foliage,  milfoil,  trefoil,  foliate,  folio,  portfolio. 
GRA'NUM,  a  grain  of  corn.     The  primary  sense  is  ground  or  dust 

Grain,  granary,    granular,  granul&te,  granite,  garnet,  grange,  pome- 
granate. 
MATU'RUS,  ripe.    The  primary  sense  is  to  reach  or  fall  to,  as  ripeness. 

Mature,  maturity,  immature,  premature. 
POMUM,  an  apple.     The  primary  sense  is  to  sioell  or  dilate. 

Pome,  jExwiacious,  pomice. 
RADIX,  (radicis,)  a  root.    The  primary  sense  is  a  shoot,  rod  or  stem. 

Radix,  race,  raze,  eradicate,  radical. 

SE'MEN,  (sem'inis,)  a  seed.     The  primary  sense  is  that  which  is  scattered  or 
sown. 

Seminal,  seminary,  disseminate. 
UM'BRA,  a  shade.     The  primary  sense  is  to  shade  or  cut  off  by  intercepting. 

Umbra,  wm&rageous,  umbrage,  ww&rella,  penumbra. 
FRU'OE,  to  «njoy.     The  primary  sense  is  to  use  or  enjoy. 

Fruit,  fruition,  fructify. 
ARJDOB,  a  tree. 

Arbor,  ar&orK  ar&oret 

gum. 

PBTALOX,  (rtf faXoj/,)  a  leaf.     The  primary  sense  is  to  open  OP  expand. 
Petal,  petalons,  monopetalouB,  polypetalous. 
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BOT'ANE,  (jSotfowf,)  a  plant.     The  primary  sense  is  that  which  feeds  or  nour- 


Botany,  botanist* 

BIBLOS,  (/tyfoof,)  a  book.     The  primary  sense  is  the  inner  bark. 
Bible,  biblical,  bibliography. 

THIRTY-NINTH      STUDY. 

MINERALS. 

THE  word,  mineral,  comes  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  and  means  mine,  or  vein. 


CALX,  (cal'cis,)  chalk.    The  primary  sense  is  a  hard  mass  or  lump. 

Chalk,  calcine,  calcarious. 

CAL'CULUS,  a  little  pebble.     The  primary  sense  is  the  same  as  calx,  from 
which  it  comes. 

Calculus,  calculate,  calculous. 
PLUMBUM,  lead.     The  primary  sense  is  a  lump — what  is  heavy. 

Plumb,  plumber,  plumbago. 
FEJRRUM,  iron. 

farrier,  farriery,  ferruginous,  ferrule. 


CHRU'SOS,  upuffoj,)  gold.     The  primary  sense  is  yellow,  from  its  color. 

(7Ar?/solite,  chrysalis. 
LITHOS,  (Xt0o$,)  a  stone. 

Chrysolite,  Z^Aography. 
PK'TRA,  (rtfiVpa,)  a  rock.     The  primary  sense  is  set,  or  firm. 

Peter,  petrify,  petron. 


FORTIEH      STUDY. 


THE   EARTH. 


THE  word,  earth,  is  from  the   Saxon   eard,  and  means 
crushed  or  broken,  as  dust. 
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LAWN. 

TER'RA,  the  earth.     The  primary  sense  is  that  which  is  gnawed — fine  dust 

Terrace,  terrene,  terrestrial,  country,  inter,  disinter,  subterranean,  medi- 
terranean, terrier. 
AQUA,  water.     The  primary  sense  is  to  ooze  or  drip. 

Aquatic,  aqueous,  terraqueous. 
Ftu'o,  to  flow.    The  primary  sense  is  to  flow  or  wash. 

Fluent,  flux,  ^Zwctuate,  affluence,  circum/?uent,  confluence,  influence,  in- 
terfluent, mell/uent,  refluent,  super/uence,  semifluid,  fluid,  effluvia,  influ- 
ential, superfluous,  superfluity. 
FUN'DO,  to  pour  out     The  primary  sense  is  to  pour  out,  as  water. 

Fuse,  fusion,  fusible,  confound,  confusion,  effusion,  infuse,  profusion, 
refund,  suffuse,  tr&nsfuse. 
INSULA,  an  island.     The  primary  sense  is  in  water. 

Isle,  island,  insulate,  insular,  peninsula. 
MA'RE,  the  sea.     The  primary  sense  is  flows  or  yields. 

Marine,  maritime,  cormorant,  »n<?rmaid,  submarine,  transmarine,  ultrama- 
rine, mariner. 
MONS,  (mon'tis,)  a  mountain.     The  primary  sense  is  a  heap  or  elevation. 

Mount,  mountain,  amount,  dismount,  surmountable,  paramount,  promont- 
ory, surmount,  tantamount 
MUNDUS,  the  world. 

Mundane,  antemuno'ane,  supramtmo'ane. 
Muro,  to  change.    The  primary  sense  is  to  close  up  or  press. 

Mutable,  commute,  immutable,  transmutable,  permutation,  transmute. 
PAN'DO,  to  lay  open.     The  primary  sense  is  to  spread  or  stretch. 

"Expand,  expansion,  expanse,  expansive,  pace,  pass,  conrpaw,  encompass, 
imjE>a*«able,  surpow,  trespass. 

Ri'vus,  a  stream.     The  primary  sente  is  to  flow  through. 
River,  rivulet,  rival,  derive,  outriwalled,  unrivalled. 
UNDA,  a  wave.    The  primary  sense  is  to  swell  up. 

Undulate,  undulating,  abound,  abundance,  inuwfate,  redtwofank 


HO'DOR,  (vfiwp,)  water.     The  primary  sense  is  to  be  wet 

ffydra,  hydrant,  hydraulics,  hydrogen,  hi/dropho\)ia,  hydrostatics,  dropsy. 
GB,  (y»J.)  the  earth.      The   primary  sense  is  that  which  brings  forth,  as  a 
mother. 

Geography,  geometry,  geology,  apogee,  perigee. 
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NKSOS,  (v^croj,)  an  island. 

Polynesia,  Peloponnesus. 

FORTY-FIRST       STUDY. 

THE   HEAVENS. 

THE  word,  heaven,  is  from  the  Saxon  heofen,  and  means 
to  be  high,  or  arched. 

LATIN. 

SOL,  (so'lis,)  the  sun. 

Solar,  inso^ate,  parasol,  so/stice. 
LU'NA,  the  moon. 

lunar,  sublunary,  lunacy,  lunatic. 
FLO,  (fla'tum,)  to  blow.     The  primary  sense  is  to  drive,  or  thrust. 

Inflate,  afflatus,  flatulence,  flute. 

MIS'CEO,  (mix' turn,)  to  mingle.     The  primary  sense  is  to  stir  or  flow  together, 
as  in  twilight. 

Mix,   mixture,   intermix,   admiatfure,    commit,   unmixed,   promiscuous 
miscellany. 
O'RIOR,  to  rise.     The  primary  sense  is  to  rise,  or  spring  up  to  view. 

Orient,  oriental,  abortive,  exortive,  primordial. 

GREEK. 

ASTRON,  (atffpov,)  a  star.     The  primary  sense  is  to  twinkle. 

Astral,  asterisk,  astronomy,  astrology,  disaster. 
HELIOS,  (7?Juoc,)  the  sun.     The  primary  sense  is  to  be  hot. 

Aphelion,  "perihelion,  heliotrope. 
PUB,  (rtt)p,)  fire.     The  primary  sense  is  to  rage  or  agitate. 

Pyre,  empyreal,  ^roligneo-us,  pyrotechnics,  pyrometer. 
AI'THER,  (cutf^p,)  the  air.     The  primary  sense  is  to  shine,  or  glow. 

Ether,  ethereal. 
AT'MOS,  (atf/idf,)  vapor.     The  primary  sense  is  breath  or  steam, 

.^mosphere,  atmospheric. 
AN'EMOS,  (avtyiof,)  the  wind.     The  primary  sense  is  a  moving. 

-4wemometer,  anemone. 
A'ER,  (owjp,)  the  air.     The  primary  sense  is  lifted  up,  or  light. 

Serial,  aerolite,  aeronaut,  artery,  air. 
KOSMOS,  (xoc/tof,)  the  world.     The  primary  sense  is  order  or  beauty. 

Cosmogony,  microcosm,  cosmetic,  cosmopolite. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 
PLACE     AND     TIME. 

PLACE  and  time,  through  objects,  give  rise  to  many 
words.  The  notion  of  place  is  suggested  by  objects — time 
by  succession. 

v 

FORTY-SECOND     STUDY. 

PLACE. 

THE  word,  place,  is  from  the  French,  and  means  that 
which  is  laid  or  set.  ^^ 

LATIN. 

Lo'ous,  a  place.    The  primary  sense  is  lay,  or  set. 

.Local,  locality,  locate,  dislocate,  col/ocation,  allocation,  locomotive. 
OB'DO,  (or'dinis,)  order.     The  primary  sense  is  row,  or  series. 

Order,  ordinary,  inordinate,  subordinate,  extraordinary. 
ME'DITJS,  middle.     The  primary  sense  is  to  come  to,  or  happen. 

Medium,  mediate,  immediate,  intermediate,  mediocrity. 

PRO'PK,  near.     Prox'imus,  nearest     The  primary  sense  is  to  pass  to,  or  to- 
wards. 

-Proximate,  approximate,  approach,  reproach,  unreproocAed. 
SPATIUM,  space.     The  primary  sense  is  to  open  out,  or  widen. 

Space,  spacious,  expafr'ate,  interspace. 
SUPEB,  above  or  over. 

Superior,  superlative,  superb,  insuperable,  supreme,  supremacy,  super' 
ciliouH,  sovereign. 
VI'CIB,  change  or  succession.     The  primary  sense  is  to  turn,  or  change  place. 

Fiicar,  vicissitude,  vice-admiral,  vice-president)  vicegerent,  viceroy,  vi*> 
count  * 

AIMS,  foreign;  another.     The  primary  sense  is  to  change. 

Alien,  alienate,  alienation,  unamenable. 
POS'TKRIOB,  following. 

Posterior,  posterity,  postern,  preposterous. 
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GREEK. 

TOPOS,  (tortof,)  a  place.     The  primary  sense  is  position. 

Topic,  topical,  topography,  Utopian. 
TAXIS,  (ruf^f,)  a  range,  or  arrangement.     The  primary  sense  is  to  arrange. 

Syntax,  tactics. 

FORTY-THIRD      STUDY. 


TIME. 

THE  word,  time,  comes  to  us  from  the  Saxon  tima,  and 
means  to  happen,  or  pass.  The  notion  of  time  arises  in  the 
mind. 

LATIN. 

:'pus,  (tempo'ris,)  time.    The  primary  sense  is  to  fall,  or  rush. 

Time,  temporal,  temporary,  contemporary,  tense,  extemporaneous,  temper, 
tempest,  extempore,  temple,  temporize,  temperance,  intemperance,  distemper 
temperament. 
ANTI'QUUS,  ancient.    The  primary  sense  is  what  is  before. 

Antiquary,  antiquated,  antique,  ancient,  antic. 
BRE'VIS,  short.    The  primary  sense  is  to  break. 

Brevity,  breviary,  abbreviate,  brief,  semibreve,  breve. 
DI'ES,  a  day.     The  primary  sense  is  to  shoot,  as  the  rays  of  the  dawn. 

Diurnal,  diary,  dial,  meridian,  meridional,  dismal. 
^E'vuM,  an  age.     The  primary  sense  is  full. 

Coeval,  primeval,  longevity. 
No'vus,  new. 

Novel,  novelist,  novelty,  innovate,  renovate,  novice,  novitiate. 
Nox,  (noc'tis,)  night.     The  primary  sense  is  to  bend  down. 

Nocturnal,  equinox,  equinoctial. 
SE'NEX,  aged.     The  primary  sense  is  to  extend. 

Senior,  senator,  seignor,  senile,  senility. 
UL'TIMUS,  last.     The  primary  sense  is  to  draw  out,  and  be  late  or  last. 

Ultimate,  ultimately,  ultimatum,  ulterior,  penult,  antepenwfo 


CHRO'IJOS,  (#povoj,)  time.     The  primary  sense  is  to  end  or  complete. 
{7/trowicle,  cAronic,  chronology,  chrono  meter,  synchronism. 
15* 
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ARCHE,  (ap^if,)  the  beginning.     The  primary  sense  is  £o  separate,  to  be  first. 

Anarchy,   arcAangel,  archeology,  archetype,  architect,  archives,  patri- 
arch. 
PRO'TOS,  (rtpor'oj,)  the  first     The  primary  sense  is  before,  in  place  or  time 

Protocol,  prototype,  protoxide. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

FORM  AND   QUANTITY. 

r 

FORM  and  quantity  are  closely  connected  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  words  —  words  relating  to  the  world. 

FORTY-FOURTH      STUDY. 
FORM. 

THE  word,  form,  is  from  the  Latin,  and  comes  from  a  root 
meaning  to  set,  or  bind. 

LATIN. 

FORMA,  form. 

Form,  deform,  conform,  inform,  mis/orm,  multi/brm,  perform,  reform, 
tr&neform,  triform,  uniform,  unre/ormed,  conformity,  noncon/brmity. 
CIRCUS,  a  circle.     The  primary  sense  is  to  sweep  round,  or  ^jrn  about 

Circ,  circle,  encircle,  circlet,  circuit,  circus,  semicircle,  circulate. 
OR'  BIS,  a  circular  body.     The  primary  sense  is  round. 

Orb,  or&it,  or&icular,  exorfiitant,  disoroed. 
MO'DUS,  a  manner.     The  primary  sense  is  measure,  and  then  form. 

Mode,  moderate,  modest,  modish,  mood,  modulate,  accom;»odate,  com- 
modious, immoderate,  immodest,  modify,  remodel,  model,  mor/icum,  moder- 

ator. 

GREEK*. 


KUK'LOS,  (xvxXOf,)  a  circle.    The  primary  sense  is  to  move  round. 

Cycle,  encyclical,  epicycle,  cyclopaedia,  encyclopaedia. 
GO'NIA,  (yo»a'a,)  an  angle. 

Diagonal,  hex&gon,  hepta^row,  polygon,  tri^ron,  tri^oTiometry. 
TU'POS,  (f  vrtoj,)  a  shape  or  mould.     The  primary  sense  is  stroke,  or  mark 
made  by  n  blow. 

Type,  typical,  typography,  antitype,  archetype,  stereo/yp«?. 
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EI'DOS,  (elSos,)  image  or  appearance.     The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to 
stretch — to  see. 

fdol,  cycloid,  spheroid 

KEN'TRON,  (xtWpov,)  a  central  point.     The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to 
sting  or  prick — hence  point. 

Centre,  concentrate,  eccentric,  centrifugal,  centripetal. 
MOR'PHE,  (^top$>77,)ra  form. 

Amorphous,  metamorphous,  anthromorpAite. 

FORTY-FIFTH      STUDY. 

QUANTITY. 

THE  word,  quantity,  comes  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  and  means  how  much. 

LATIN. 

QUANTUS,  how  great,  or  as  much. 

Quantity. 
NU'MERUS,  number.     The  primary  sense  is  to  name  or  tell. 

Number,  numerous,  enumerate,  numeration  numerical,  innwmerable,  un- 
numbered. 
MINOR,  less.     The  primary  sense  is  to  divide  or  lessen. 

Minor,  minority,  minute,  minute,  minion,  minus,  diminution,  diminish. 
MAGNUS,  great.     The  primary  sense  is  strength  or  power — to  stretch. 

Magnitude,  magnify,  magnanimous,  magnificence,  main,  major,  mayor, 
majority,  majesty,  majestic. 
GRAN'DUS,  large.     The  primary  sense  is  to  advance. 

Grand,  ^rancfeur,  aggrandize,  grander,  grandiloquence. 
Bis,  twice. 

J5iped,  oinary,  oisect,  comoine,  oalance,  oiennial. 
TRES,  (tria,)  three. 

TViad,  treble,  triangle,  trine,  trio,  trefoil,  trident,  trinity,  triple,  tripod, 
triune,  triumvir,  trivial,  trisyllable. 
QUATUOR,  four.     Quadra,  a  square  body. 

Quadrant,  quart,  ywooVangle,  ^wooVuped,  square,  o/warantine,  quarter, 
squadron. 
CENTITM,  a  hundred. 

Cent,  century,  centurion,  centipede. 
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INTEGER,  whole,  entire.     The  primary  sense  is  untouched. 

Integral,  entire,  integer,  integrity. 
LATUS,  broad.     The  primary  sense  is  to  extend  or  widen. 

Lateral,  latitude,  collateral,  dilate. 
LOXGUS,  long.     The  primary  sense  is  to  draw  out. 

Long,  longitude,  longevity,  prolong,  oblong,  elong&te. 
MULTUS,  many,  much.     The  primary  sense  is  a  heap  or  mass. 

Multitude,  multifarious,  multiply,  mw&iplication,  multiplied. 
OMNIS,  all 

Omnipotent,  omnipresent,  omniscient. 
PARS,  (par'tis,)  a  part     The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  break. 

Part,  parcel,  pajse,  partial,  particle,  partition,  depart,  impart,  partici- 
pate, impartial. 
PLUS,  (plu'ris,)  more. 

Plus,  plural,  overplus,  surplus,  pforality. 
PRIMUS,  first 

Prime,  primer,  primeval,  primrose,  primate,  principle,  principal,  prior, 
priority. 
Torus,  whole,  all 

Total,  totally,  totality. 
UNUS,  one. 

Unity,  union,  tmtte,  disunite,  reunite,  wnit,  wnwon,  unique,  universe, 
•    trinity. 


ARITHMOS,  (aptfytof,)  number. 

Arithmetic,  arithmetici&n,  logarithm. 
DKKA,  (otxn,)  ten. 

jDecalogue,  decagon. 
HXPTA,  (fata,)  seven. 

ffepta.rchy,  heptagon. 
MONOS,  (/*ovor,)  sole,  only. 

J/onad,  monk,  monastery,  monarch,  monotony,  monopolize,  monosyllable. 
PAN,  (rtav,  rtcwT-of,)  all,  every. 

Pantheist,  pantheon,  panoply,  panegyric,  panorama,  pantomime. 
POLUS,  (rtoXvj,)  much  or  many. 

TWyanthua,  polyp™,  polytheism,  polygon,  po^syllablo. 
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FORTY-SIXTH      STUDY. 

WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

WEIGHTS  and  measures  arose  from  the  action  of  bodily 
organs  or  things  in  the  world. 


GRA'VIS,  heavy.     The  primary  sense  is  pressing,  or  weighing  down. 

Grave,  gravity,  gravitation,  aggravate,  grief,  grieve. 
LE'VIS,  light.     The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  lift  up,  or  raise  high. 

Levity,  alleviate,  lever,  levy,  relieve,  leaven. 
METEOR,  (mensus,)  to  measure.     The  primary  sense  is  to  lay,  or  -extend. 

Mete,  measure,  dimension,  immense,  commensurate,  immensity. 
PONDUS,  (ponderis,)  a  weight.     The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  weigh  or 
balance. 

Pound,  ponderous,  ponder,  preponderate,  imponderable. 


BAROS,  (jSapoj,)  weight.     The  primary  sense  is  pressing. 

Barometer,  barytone. 
MET'ROX,  (ju.e-r'pov,)  a  measure.     The  primary  sense  is  to  extend,  or  limit. 

Meter,  metrical,  diameter,  symmetry,  thermometer. 


CHAPTER     X 
GOD. 

AFTER  God  was  known  by  man,  the  bodily  organs,  na 
ture  and  the  soul,  united  to  form  words  to  express  His  nature. 

FORTY-SEVENTH      STUDY. 

GOD. 

DE'US,  God.    Di'vus,  a  god.     The  primary  sense  is  to  place,  or  open  as  the 
dawn. 

Deity,  deist,  divine,  divinity. 
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CRK'O,  (crea'tum,)  to  create.     The  primary  sense  is  to  drive  out,  or  bring 
forth. 

Create,  creation,  creature,  creator,  procreation,  recreation. 

GREEK. 

THB'OS,  (0*6$,)  God.     The  primary  sense  is  to  move,  or  place,  or  open  as 
the  dawn. 

Theist,  atheist,  theism,  atheism,  mono^ism,  poly^Aeism,  Geology,  theo- 
cracy. 

FORTY-EIGHTH      STUDY. 
LAST  THINGS. 

LAST  things  are  suggested  by  first  things — the  end  waits 
upon  the  beginning. 

LATIN. 

FI'NIS,  an  end  or  limit.     The  primary  sense  is  a  limit,  or  bounds. 

Finis,  finite,  infinite,  infinitude,  define,  definite,  fin&],  definition,  confine, 
affinity,  indefinite,  fine. 
TER'MINUS,  a  bound  or  limit     The  primary  sense  is  to  turn,  as  at  a  limit. 

Term,  terminate,  determine,   determinate,    exterminate,   indeterminate, 
interminable,  foredetermine,  predetermine. 
MORS,  (mor'tis,)  death.     The  primary  sense  is  to  fail  or  fall. 
J/brtal,  mortality,  immortal,  mortify,  immortalize. 

GREEK. 

TAPHOS,  (f crfof,)  a  tomb.     The  primary  sense  is  awe  or  amazement 
"Epitaph,  cenotaph, 

FORTY-NINTH      STUDY. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  PART. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGRAFTED 
WORDS  has  furnished  us  with  an  agreeable  view  of  words 
— their  philosophic  etymology.  It  has  led  us  up  to  the 
native  sources  of  words  in  the  actions  of  the  bodily  organs. 
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A  few  of  the  results  may  be  recalled,  and  placed  again 
before  the  mind. 

1.  The  organ  of  speech  is  the  direct  and  visible  source  of 
language.     Spoken  words  are  its  products. 

2.  This  organ  is  acted  upon  by  all  the  other  bodily  organs 
and  the  world.     They  aid  it  in  the  formation  of  words. 

3.  The  several  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the  senses, 
hands,  feet  and  the  organ  of  respiration,  aid  the  organ  of 
speech  so  much  as  to  become  sources  of  large  groups  of 
words. 

4.  The  bodily  organs  are  all  modified  by  the  world,  which 
becomes  in  turn  the  source  of  many  words.     This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  groves,  water  and  the  heavens  :  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  fruitful  in  aiding  human  speech. 

5.  Muscular  action  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  words  that 
denote  action.     It  gives  rise  to  the  words  that  express  the 
actions  of  going,  having  and  giving  ;  and  to  these,  nearly  all 
the  others  may  be  referred. 

6.  The  soul  is  the  true  source  of  words,  and  through  mus- 
cular action,  as  it  appears  in  the  various  bodily  organs, 
makes  itself  known.     In  doing  so,  it  acts  upon  the  whole 
body  as  its  instrument.     It  speaks  in  every  organ. 

7.  Words,  as  thus  viewed,  have  their  origin  in  the  bodily 
organs  as  acted  upon  by  the  world  and  used  by  the  soul. 
Their  study  becomes  simple  and  interesting. 

8.  The  etymology  of  words,  as  thus  presented,  loses  all 
mystery.     It  becomes  a  part  of  our  nature.     The  pupil  is 
conducted  to  the  various  issues  of  words  in  his  language,  as 
they  had  their  birth  in  the  bodily  organs  of  those  who  first 
used  them,  and  in  the  ACTION  and  KEPOSE  of  his  own  BODILY 
ORGANS,  feels  and  knows  their  primary  meanings. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
THE    RETROSPECT. 

A  RETROSPECT  is  always  useful.  It  connects  the  present 
and  past,  and  assists  us  to  carry  our 'experience  into  the 
future.  Eetrospect  makes  knowledge  portable. 

FIFTIETH    STUDY. 
A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE   THIRD   HAND-BOOK. 

THE  end  of  the  Hand-Book  of  Engrafted  Words  is 
reached,  and  may  now,  by  a  simple  retrospect,  be  connected 
with  the  beginning. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Engrafted  Words  proposed,  at  the 
outset,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  engrafted  words  of 
our  language — words  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and 
"It  origin.  In  doing  this,  it  regarded  the  two  Hand- 
Books  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  our  language  as  the 
basis  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  as  the  stock  on  which 
the  other  elements  have  been  engrafted. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  the  Hand-Book  furnished  a  historic 
view  of  all  these  elements,  and  laid  open  the  composite  char- 
acter of  the  English  language.  It  also  supplied  the  termina- 
tions, suffixes  and  prefixes  of  like  origin — the  materials  by 
which  the  growth  of  words  is  carried  on  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  mind. 

The  SECOND  PART  made  us  acquainted  with  these  words 
in  tlicir  HISTORIC  ETYMOLOGY.  It  traced  derivative  words 
to  their  roots,  and  these  roots  to  the  languages  from  whu-h 
we  li;m>  directly  received  them.  It  led  us  to  form  words 
for 'ourselves  by  building  on  suffixes  and  prefixes  to  the 
root-word,  and  in  this  way  repeat  the  steps  by  which  the 
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Goths,  French,  Latins  and  Greeks  formed  their  words  and 
shaped  them  for  speech. 

The  THIRD  PART  introduces  us  to  these  words  in  their 
PHILOSOPHIC  ETYMOLOGY.  It  traced  the  chief  words  of  the 
engrafted  parts  of  our  language  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
taking  up  the  Latin  and  Greek  radical  words  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  English  language,  referred  them 
to  their  natural  origin  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  acted 
upon  by  the  world,  and  called  into  action  or  repose  by  the 
soul. 

A  simple  history  and  philosophy  runs  through  the  whole, 
and  opens  up  to  us  in  successive  views,  some  SEVEN  THOU- 
SAND choice  words,  which  have  been  engrafted  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  An  easy  and  progressive  analysis  and 
synthesis  lead  us  to  their  national  origin,  and  thence  to  their 
native  sources  in  nature.  Arrived  at  their  natural  origin, 
we  have,  within  the  compass  of  our  own  bodies,  the  means  of 
feeling  and  knowing  their  primary  meanings.  We  are  close 
by  the  fountain-heads  of  human  speech. 

FIFTY-FIRST       STUDY. 

A   RETROSPECT   OF   THE   THREE   HAND-BOOKS. 

THE  three  HAND-BOOKS  OF  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY  have 
conducted  us  over  a  wide  and  rich  field.  Before  we  dismiss 
them,  it  is  desirable  to  cast  a  look  across  it  and  mark  its 
outlines. 

The  HAND-BOOKS  have  made  us  acquainted  with  English 
orthography  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  English  word — its 
structure,  meaning  and  use. 

In  doing  this,  the  HAND-BOOKS  give  a  historic  view  of  the 
language.  It  is  analyzed  and  resolved  into  its  elements. 
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The  ANGLO-SAXON  is  the  stock,  and  the  Gothic,  Celtic,  French, 
Latin  and  Greek  elements,  engraftures  upon  it,  partaking  of 
its  form  and  vitality.  The  English  language,  like  our  own 
nation,  is  mixed.  It  is  a  composite  language. 

The  FIRST  HAND-BOOK  furnishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  root- 
words.  These  are  the  words  of  the  childhood  of  the  Saxon 
race,  and  well  become  our  childhood.  These  words  are 
grouped  under  the  things  which  they  represent  in  speech, 
defined  and  used  in  imitative  questions.  In  their  study,  the 
mind  makes  its  first  excursions  over  the  objects  lying  be- 
tween home  and  heaven. 

The  SECOND  HAND-BOOK  gives  us  the  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
rivatives. The  radical  words  change  their  form  and  mean- 
ing to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mind.  In  studying  these  words, 
the  child  is  first  introduced  by  history  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
part  of  our  language.  Analysis  makes  him  acquainted  with 
the  materials  of  the  growth  of  words.  The  application  of 
these  materials  puts  him  in  possession  of  some  FOUR  THOU- 
SAND' derivative  words.  In  this  way,  he  builds  up  words  for 
himself,  and  repeats  the  steps  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  He 
makes  his  second  excursion  over  the  objects  that  lie  between 
home  and  heaven. 

The  THIRD  HAND-BOOK  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
engrafted  elements  of  the  English  language — the  words  of 
Gothic,  Celtic,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  origin.  To  these 
words,  history  gives  him  a  full  introduction.  Analysis  lays 
bare  their  structure.  Synthesis  builds  them  up  again.  His- 
toric etymology  traces  them  to  the  nations  from  which  we 
havo  directly  received  them.  Philosophic  etymology  follows 
them  up  to  their  natural  origin  in  the  bodily  organs.  In 
studying  them,  he  follows  the  full  growth  of  the  English 
mind,  and  as  he  makes  his  third  excursion  over  the  objects 
lying  between  home  and  heaven,  feels  the  poverty  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  element,  and  borrows  from  all  quarters  to  en- 
rich it. 

Such  is  the  course  of  studies  laid  down  in  the  THREE 
HAND-BOOKS.  It  is  the  historic  growth  of  our  language, 
repeated  in  the  growth  of  each  mind.  The  words  of  the 
English  language  are  presented  in  families,  grouped  under 
the  things  which  they  represent,  ranged  under  their  national 
standards  and  traced  to  their  native  sources  as  they  arose 
out  of  the  action  and  repose  of  the  bodily  organs,  the  world 
and  the  soul. 
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